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PREFACE 


A UUrtrj Hiittrj efthi Arah, publHitd by T. Fiih« Unwin 

in 1907 and twice re-issucd without alteration, now appeal 
under new auspiots, and T wish to thank the Syndtes ot the 
Cambridge Univers]tv Press for the opportunity they have given 
nit? of making it in some rrspects more aecurate and useful than 
it has bitheno been. Since the present edition is print«! from 
the original plates, tb ure could be no question of rev ising the 
hook throughout and recasting it where nectssary; hut whtie 
only a few pages have been rewritten, the Bibliography has been 
brought up to date and I have removed se vend mistak« from 
the text and correcred odiers in an appeudix which ind ud« a 
ceitain amount of supplementary matter. As stat«! in the 
preiaee to the first edition. I hoped “to co tn pi le a work which 
should serve as a general introduction to the subject, and which 
should be neithet too popular for students nor too scientifie for 
ordinary readers. It has been my chief alm to sketch in broad 
outlines what the Arabs thought, and to indicate as faraspo^ible 
ille influenoes which ninulded their tbought... - Experience h;ts 
con vi netd me that yoirng students of Arabic, to whom tilis 
volume is prhieipally addressed. often find diificulty in under- 
standing what they read, since they are not in rouch wilh the 
political, imelleetual, and religions notions which are presented 
to them, The pages of almost every Arabic book abound in 
allusions to names, events, movements, and ideas of which 
Modems require no explanatbn, but which ptnalc the Western 
reader onless hc have same general fcnowledgc of Arabian 
history in the widest mcaning of the word, Sudi a survey is 
not to be fouiid, I believe. in any single European book; and if 
mine supply the want, however partially and inadcsjuaely, 1 
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sha!1 fed tha« rov labour has bcen amply rcwarded,... As rcgards 
ihe choicc of topies, I agre« with ihe author of a famoos 
anthology who dedares that tt is harder to se! eet than compose 
{ikhttjflru 'l-itihim at*aha min ta’fifihi). Perhaps an epitomist 
may bc excused for nor doing equal jystice ad mund. To mc 
the litera ry side of the subject appeals more than the historical, 
and I have followed my bent without hesitation; for in order to 
in te rest o t hers a vr riter must first bc interested himsdf.. .. 
Considering th« importance of A rable poetry as, in the main, 
a truq jnirror of Arabian li fe, I do nor think the space devoted 
to it is excessive. Or her branches of [fremture could not receive 
the same attention. Many an eminent writer has been dismissed 
in 3 ftw lines, many weU-known na mes have been p.tssed over. 
Hut, as before sai J, this wc ri: is a sketch of ideas in tlieir historical 
enviroiimcnt rat her than a record of authors, hooks, and dates. 
1 Ile exstct translitteration of Arabi c vrords, chough superHuous for 
scholars and for persons entirdy ignorant of the language, is an 
almost indispensablc aid to the dass of renders whom I have 
especially in view. My system is that rccommended by ihe 
Ropi Asiat i c Society and adopted by Professor Browne in his 
Literarj Histery o/ Pertia, but I use * for the letter wludi he 
denotes by dh, The dclimic artide ai t which is frcquently 
omitted at the beginning of proper names, has beeti res to red in 
the Index. It may save trauble if I men ti on her« the abbrevia- 
tioris l b. T for 'ibn* (son of); J.R.AS. for Journal ef thi Rt>yai 
Jtietir Society; Z.D.M.G, for Zeittchrift der Deutuhtn Afergen- 
iåndisiken Getelluhaft; and S.RAV.A. for Sitrungsbericht* der 
Wiener Akadtmt. Finally, it behoves me to mak« full acknow- 
ledgmcnt of my debt to tlie learncd O rit nudists whose works 
I have sf udied and freejy 'convcycd' in to these pages. References 
could not bc given tn every case, but the reader wtll see for 
hitnself bow mueh is derived from Von Kremer, Goldzther, 
NiilMc, and Wdlhausen, to ment ion only a few of t he leadirtg 
author [tics. At th« same time I have constantly gonc back to 
the nat i ve so urces of information.’* 
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There rentiuns an acknowledgment of a more persorul kind, 
Twenty-rwo ycats ago I wfoce—- M my warrnest ih^nb afc 
duc 10 my fri end arid cdlcague, Professor A. A- Bevan p wlio 
read the proofe throughout and made s number of valuable 
remarks whtch w til be foiind in the flxstiwtrs, Happi] y the 
present oGastoii permics me to renew thosc ttes between us, 
and the book which he lidped into ihe warld now Celcbmtes 
its m&jorlty by assæbting itself with his name. 

REYNOLD A, NICHGLSOtf 
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Introduction 


The Amta belong to the great fawiily of nations whicb on 
account of cherar supposed descent from Shcm, thc son of 
Noah, are coininonly known as thc * Senil te?/ 

Tti^^ .iUrt tGrfn jncludcs thc Babylonknsand Assyrians, 

thc Hebrews, thc Phænidans, thc AfKmmnÉ, thc Abyssi nian^ 
thc Sabæans, and ihe Ambs, and alrhough ba^ud ori a eksyfica- 
tSon that b not cthnoEogiciilSy preekr—thc Phcenkiam and 
Saba&ans* for example, being redtoneJ in Genesis, trhap. x, 
among rbe descondants of Ham — it wis wdl choscn by Eich- 
horn (f 1827) to comprehend the dosdy ajlfed peoplcs whkh 
have been named. Whelher the original home of thc tmdivtdcd 
Som i ti c race wns Sonic part of Asia (Ara hia, A renen la, or thc 
dbtrict of thc Lower Eli phrates)* or whether, according to a 
view whicb has lalcly found fovouf 3 thc Sendtes crossed 
into Ask from Africa, 1 is still ufleerftun* Long before the 
epooh when they first appear in history they had branchcd 
ofF from thc parent scock and formed separate nationaiirics, 
The relation of the S cm i tic language* to each other cannot 
be dbeussed here, but wc mi y ar etage them tn the cbrono- 
logical order of the ex tant I itemt ure as folio ws :— a 

1 H, Grimme, WtftgachkhU m Koratierbitderm: Mok&mtu&i (Mumdi, 
iMp-^hk- +fc ^ + . 

1 Cf Naldcfee, Dif Stmthscktn Spruch** fLeipug. !&>?). or thc toffifl 
Khnlar 1 ? artide, * Semitic rÆnguages/ in thc En^dopirdia BritOmmft *. 
1 ltii ed.it i an. hl un "s Jftstøin général# dét la ngut* sfmtiquts ( 1 €55) b now 
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i* Baby Ion ia ri or Assyrian [3000-500 ø 4 c.). 

Z< Hcbrcw (from 1500 s.c*). 

3. South Anfcbtc:* orberwssc calletl Sabæan or yimyarke 
(inskriptions From Soo s.c.)* 

4“ Aramaic ([dscrjptions from 800 fl,c + ) + 

5. Phænitian (inskriptions from 700 b.c*}„ 

6. Æthiopic (inskriptions from 350 a,d.)> 

7. Anabic [from 500 a+o*). 

Notwithstanding that Ambic is (hus, in a sense, the yoimgcst 
uf thc Scmitic hnguages, fa is generally allowed to bc ncarcr 
akin than a«y of them to the original ardietype, the 
1 Ursemiifach,' from which they alj arc de ri ved, just as 
the Ara hi, by reason of their geographica] situation and the 
monotoaous uniform i ty ol rfestrt life, have in $ome respec ts 
preser ved the Semitic character more purely and cxhibitcd it 
more distmetly than any pcople of the same family. from 
the pertod of the great Moslem oonquests (yooA.D.) to the 
present day they have extended their language, 
religion, and eukure over an enormous expansc 
StmiUc ract temtory, far surpassing that of all the anciem 
Scmitic empires added togetlier. It fa true that 
ihc Arah- arc ro longer what they werc in the Middle Agcs, 
the ruling nation of the world, but loss of temporal power 
has only strengthened their spiritual dominion. Islam still 
teigns supremc in Western Asia j in Afrka fa has steadily 
advanced; even on European »il it has found in Turkev 
compeRsation for ics hanishmenc from Spain and Stcily. 
While most of the Semitic pcoples have vantshed, leaving but 
a meagre and ambiguous record, so that wc cannot hopc to 
become intimately acquainted with them, we possess in the 


aitjqiutnl. An falertoUui! «wy nr, ih* importance of the Semit« In the 
iiltiory d( civtU^han was pubtiihtd by F. I kim Hil- J M ar, hriiaAnrii™* 

hil s /m ,n,, K » V6lka un4 s traihent i t 

En this labSt arc gi cotusc smJy approMnis* 
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case ot the Arabs am pie maierials for studying al most cvery 
phase of their developmcnE since the sixth ccntury of the 
Christian cra, and for writing the whole history of their 
national li fe and thought- This book, I need hard ly say, 
m ak es no such prc tensions* Even wcre the space at 
my disposal unlirmted, a lang time mtist eEapse beforc 
the vast and various ficld of Arabic li ler at li re can be 
rhnroughly explored and the results reildered accessible to 
ih c historien* 

From time i mme mortal Arabia was di vided into North and 
South, not only by the tratkless desert {^Rub 4, ai-RAétl^ the 
* Soli fary Quarter f ) which stretches across the 
peninsub and forms a natura! barrier to inter- 
couise T bu i also by the opposition of two kind red 
races wfddy differing in their character and way of life* 
Whibt the in habi tants of the northem provinet (the Hijiz 
and the great central highland of Najd) were rude nomads 
shel tering in ‘houses of hair, 1 and ever sh i fting to and fro 
in search of posture for their camcls, the people of Yemen 
or Arabia Felix art first mentioned in history as the in heritors 
of an ancient civilisation and as the owners of fabulous wealth 

_sptees, gold and prectous stoncs—which ministered to the 

Juxury of King Soloman* The Bedouins of the North spoke 
Arabic—thai is to say> the language of the Froisfamk poems 
and of ih c Koran— ivhercas the soufherners used a diaieet 
called by Muhamimdans ‘Himyarilc* and a pctultif script 
of which the exampld known to us have heen discovered and 
deciphered in com parat kely recent s i mes- Of these Saba?ans 
—to adopt the designal ion given to chem by Grcck and 
Roman geographers—more wiM bc said presently. I hr 
penod of their bioom was drawing to a dosr in the early 
centurics of out era, and they have faded out of history 
before 600 Å.D. ? when iheir northem neighbours ftrst rise 
into prominente. 

it was, no doub^ thr consdousncss of this radsd distinction 

i * 
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i ha i causcd the view to ptcvail amen g Moslem genedugiscs 
i hat the Arabs Folluwed two separate lines of descent from 
their toramtm ancestor, Sim b, Nuh [ Shell i, 
the son of Noah)* As regards thost of the 

North, their derivation from ‘AdnAn, a de- 

scendant of Isinå 4 !! (Ishmael) was universally rccognised 5 those 
of the South were traeed back to QahrAn* whom most 

gcneaJogists idtntified with Yoq^dn (joktm), tlic son of *Ablr 
[£ber) + Under the Yoqrinids, who are the elder line, wc 
bnd f toge ther with the Saba^ns and Himpriies, several large 
and powtrfui tribes— f r g n Tstyyi^ Kinda, and Tanikh— 
which had settlcd in North and Central Aiabia long beforc 
Islam 5 and were in ro resp&ct dhringtiishabEe from the 
Beduin ns of IshmaeUte origsn* As to *Adn£n t his exact 
gtnedogy is disputed, but all stgree that he was of the 

posten ty of lamå^l (Ishmacl), the son of Ibrahim (Abraham) 
by Hajar (Hagar)* The story runs that on the birth of 
Ismi L il God tiomimrided Abraham to journey to Mecai with 
Hagar and her son and to leave them there. Thcy werc sten 
by some jurhumites, descendants of Yoqjdnj who took pity 
on them and resolved to settie besid« them. Ismi*Él grew up 
with the sens of the stiungers, learned to sboot the bow, and 
spoke their tongue. Thcn he asked of them in marriagc, 
and thcy married him to ene of their womai* 1 The tahles 
on the oppetiite page show the principal branches of the 
younger but by far the more important Family of the Arabs 
which ctaced its pedigree through ‘Adnin to Esmi^iL A 
dotted line indicates the ocniasion or ene or more links in 
the gencalogical chain. a 

* ibn Qulayba, Kitdbvl-Ma'iinj r ed. by Wustatfeld, p. 18. 

* l?ull intrionaison concerniTig the gencaJogy of iht Arabs witl be foond 
in Wu-tenfelUi'i Genftlkgitåhc Tabellen der Arabiscben ^ijirV und 
FamiHen wilb lL> execLEent Ri£i$!tr tGottingcn, x 6 £»-l 853 )+ 
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It ts undeniable that thesc lineals are to some ex cent 
Mctitiouv There was no Pre-isfamic science of gcucaEogy, 
so that the first Muhammadxn investsptors had only con- 
fused and scan ty traditions to work on* They were biasset^ 
Cb t f moreover, by polmcal, religions, and other con- 
Hz\h*pinii±m siderations.* Thus their stndv oF the Koran 

|Én«aJu^ _ 

and of Biblical hisEory led to the introdnetion 
of the patriarebs who stand at the head oF therr lists. Nor 
cm wc accept the national gencalogy begmning with Vtdnin 
as en tf rely histori cal, though a great dcat of it was actually 
stored in the memories of the Arahs at rhe time when Islam 
arose, and is cørrobønited by the Ecstimony of the Pre-sslamic 
poers, 1 On the other hånd, the allcgod descent of every 
tribe From an eponymous ancestor is inennsfstent with Jaets 
stab] ished by modem research, 3 It is probable thai many 
names represent merely z løcal or Occidental union; and 
many more, Ma'add, seem originally lo have de noted 

large groups or confederations of trihes, The ifieory of 
a raditd difference between die Northern Arabs and Eliose 
oF the South, ccrresponding to rhe fierce hos li] i ty whidt 
has always th vided them since the earllcst davs of Iskm,4 
may hold good if wre resrrict the term 4 Ycmcnitc * 
(Southern) to the civiliser! Sabsems, HimyariEcs, kc+ t who 
dwelt in Yemen and spoke their own dialcct, but 
cm hardly apply to the Arabic-speaking c Yemenite 1 
Bcdoums scattered all over the peninsula* Sucli crixioism, 
bo wc ver, does not affeet the valne of the gentalogica] 
doeuments regarded as an index oF the popular mEnd, From 
this point of view legend is ofien superior lo faet, and it 
imtst be our aim in the folio wing chapiers to set forrh what 

1 GdldzJher, Mukammtdanuchz Sfvdten, Part I ( p. m., 177 n». 

■ Kalde te in Z.D*At*G. t voL 4 o r p. 177, 

1 S« MargolSDUlb, Makammtd And f lu gise oj Idam, p. 4, 

* Conocrninf the nature and eausea ai thU antagoniim *cc Goldzihcr, 

Pp. dLt Fart i r p* 7g *qq. 
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the Arabs believcd rather ih an to examine whether or no 
they were justified Sn bdieving it_ 

< Arabjc/ in i is wjdest signification, has two principal 
dialects :■— 

i . South Arabic, spoken in Yemen and including Sabæan, 
Himyarite* Minæan, with the kind red dialects of Mahra 
and Shifor. 

2* Arabi c proper, spoken in Arabia generally, exelusive 
of Yemen* 


Of the former language, leaving Mahrf, Søcotri, and other 
I i ving dialects out of account, wc possess nothing beyond the 
Sg ^ ^ numemm inscriprions which have been collected 
by European Eravellem and which it will be con- 
venicnt to disens in the next chapter, where I shall gtve 
a brief sketc h of the legen dary history of the Sabæans and 
Irlrmyarires. South Arabi e rcscmhlcs Arabi c in its gtam- 
marical forms, the broken pluml, the sign of the dual, and 
the manner of denoting indcfinltcness by an affixed m (for 
which Arabic substitut« n) as well as in ils vocabulary j its 
alpbabet, which coosats øf twenty-ninc letters. Sin and Samnh 
bemg disiingutshcd as in Hebrew, is more nearly akin to the 
Æthiopic, The ftimyarite Empire was overchrown by the 
Abyssiniatis in the sixih een tu ry after Christ^ and by 600 a. d + 
South Arabie had berømt a dead language. From this time 
forward the dialer t of the Norch established an 3] most 
universal supreinacy and won for itsdf the ritte of *Arabic* 
par txttlkwr* 


The oldest monuments of written Arabtc are modem sn 
date compared with ihe Sabæan Lnscripdons, some of which 
take us back 2(500 years or UiereabouL Apart 
from rhe inscripiions of Hijr in ihe northem 
Anhiv vm»Bt jy [^-^nd those øf Safi in the neighhourhøod of 

Damascus {which, although written by northern Arabs beføre 
the Christian era, ex hi bit a. petuliar character not unlike the 

1 The word "Anbfc* ia alway* to be underøløod in Ihia senac 
wbertver it ocean ia the føllomug pages. 
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Satucan and camnoE be called, Arabi c in the nsuai aeceptatron 
oF The tenn), the most anden t cxamples of Arabic wrifiDg 
which have hither to been dbco vered sippear in the (ri I Én gu al 
(Syriac, Grcefc, and Arabic) inskription oFZahad, 1 south-east of 
Aleppo, dated 511 or 513 A.D., and the bi I tn gua] (Grcek and 
Arabk} of Hamån^ daEed 568 A.n, With thesc documents we 
nced not concera aurselves further* espccially as their 
interpretation presents great difikutdes, Very Few among 
the Pre-islamic Anabs wcrt able to read or write .3 Those wbo 
could generally owcd their skiil to Jcwtsh and Christian 
teachers, or to the in fluener of forcign culture ra diating 
from I^Jra and G hassin. But although the Koran, which 
was first collectcd soon after the battie of Yainima (633 
A.D.), is The oldest Arabic book, the begmmngs of literary 
com position in the Arabic language can be trace å back to 
an carlier period* Probably all the Pre-islamic poems which 
have comc dowfi to m bdong to the eenrury preceding 
Islam (500-622 a,d,), but their elaborate form and tcchnicaJ 
perfektion for bid the hypOEhesis thac in them wc have “the 
first sprightly runEimgs” of Arabian song, It may be said 01 
these magnificent odes, as of the Iliad and 
Odysey* that 11 ibey are works of highly finish ed 
art, which could not possibly havt been produced 
und I the poetical art had been prat tised for a long timej' 
They were preserved du ring hund reds oF years by oral tradition, 
as wcshlll explain t-lsewhcrc, and were comtnincd to wming, 
for the most part, by the Maslem scholars of the early 
‘AbbAsid age, i*t> t between 750 and 900 a.d. It is & note- 
worchy faet that the language of tb esc poera^ the authors of 
which represent many diflerent tribes and distdccs of the 

1 First pnbljshcd by Sachau in AtmatstericMte da- Kdrt. Prcuss. AknJ r 
dtr tfrwju tkaften ?u Berlin (Fchmary, i £81), p. [frj Hj(| r 

* St£ De Voy&fc, Syrtf. CtiNtaalt, Inscriflions p, 117. Oibei 

refcrciitrta. ^re given In vol. 3^ p. 74^. 

* On llin aubjetl tbe reaclermav coitiiitU G^Mrihcr, Muimmmedaniuht 
Studier s, Fart I, P 140 
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pen i nsti la, h pne and thc sa ni c. The didectieal variations 
arc too trivial to be cakcn into accuunc. We might condude 
that the poets used an artificial dialcct, not such as was 
oommotily spoken but resembling the crpic dialeret of lonia 
which was borfowcd by Dorisn and Æolian bards. Whcn 
wc End, however, thai thc language m question is employcd 
not only by the wandcring troubadours, who were often men 
øf sosne c ni ture, and thc Christian Atahs of HJra on iht 
Euphrates, but also by gaat-herds, brigands, and jILiterare 
Redouins of cvery descriprion, thcre eau be na roos« for doubt 
thai in thc poeiiy of the sixth cent ury tfe hear the Arabic 
language as it was i ben spoken thrøughouc the length and 
breadth of Arabia. The success of Mubammad and the 
cnnquesis made by Islam under thc Orthotlox Calipbs gave 
an entireiy new importance to this dassical idiom. Arabic 
OLcamc the sacred language of thc whole Mostern world. 

This was certainly due to thc Kornn * but, on 
the other hånd* to regard thc diaicct of Mecea, 
in which thc Koran is written, as the source and prototype 
of the Arabic Eangu&ge, and to call Arabic 1 the diaicct of 
Quraysh/ is utterly co reverse the true facts of the case. 
Muhammad, as Noldeke has observed, took the ancient poctry 
for a model i and in the early age of Islam it was the auihority 
of the heathen poets (af whom Quraysh had ginguljtrly few) 
Chat dcicrmined thc ckfirical usage and set the standard cf 
corrcct specck Moslcms* who held the Koran to bc the 
Word øf God and immitable in point oF style, naturally 
cxakcd the dialcct of the Prophct's tribe above all athers, even 
laying down thc rule tbat every tribe spølcc les purely tn 
proportion to its distance from Mecca* but this view will not 
commcnd icself ta thc unprcjtidtced student. The Koran, 
however* cxerciscd a unique influenee an thc htstory of the 
Arabic language and literaturc H VVc shalt sce in a subscqucnt 
chaptcr thiit the necessity of presning thc text of thc HcJy 
Book unemrupted, and af duddating Ét* øb^curities, eaused 
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ihe Modems ro invent a science of grammar and lexieography* 
and to collecc ihe old Pre-Mu ha m madan poetry and traditions 
whieh must cthorwise have penshed. When the Arabs 
settlcd as conquerors in Syria and Fersk and mixed with 
fdrcign pcoples* the purity of the dasskal language couJd rto 
longer be maintamed. While in Arabia it&df* es pedal ly 
among the nomads of the desert, Ltttle difference Mt, 
in the provincial gamson towns and grcat centres of industry 
like Basra and Kufe, where the population largcly consisnd 
of abens who had embraced Istam and werc rapidly being 
Arabidsed, ihe door stood open for all sorts of depravation 
. - . to ereep In* Against this vulgar Årable the 

Pti^^ogists waged un reten ling war, and ir was 
mainly through thesr exerilftns that the clasdcal 
idiom triumphed over the dan ge rs to whkh k was ex pased* 
Although the language of the pagan Bcdouins did not sumre 
intact—or sundved* at any rate, only in thc mouths of pedants 
and poets—il became, in a modified form, the universal 
medium of ex pression among the upper dasses of Muharn- 
madan society* During the early Middie Ages it was spoken 
and written by all c li I ti vated Moslcms, of whatever national ity 
they might be, from the Indus to the Atlantic - t h was the 
language of the Court and ihe Churth, of Law and 
Comracrce, of Dipfomacy and Literatttre and Sriencd When 
the Mongol invasion in the thificcntb century swept away tbe 
€ Abbisid Caliphate, and theircwith the last vestige of political 
unity in islam, chsskal Arabic ceased to be the or 

‘common dklect'of ihe Mostern World, and was suppkmcd 
i o Arabia, Syna, Egypt, and other Arabic speak ing coun trits 
by a vulgar colloquial idiom. In thesc countries* however, h 
is still the language of business, Jkeraturc, and educalion, and 
we arc told on high amhority thai even now r it “ is undergoing 
a renaissancc* and there is every likdihood of irs a^ain 
becoming a grat Hiemry vehtde/ 1 * And sF, for those 
* Professor MargoHoulh Én J r RMS. for 1905, p, 4tg 
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Moslems who are not Anbs, it occupies retatively much 
the same position as Latin and Greek in modern European 
culcure, wc must not forget c hat the Koran, its most 
renowned master pi etc, is learned by every Moslem when 
he firsi gæs to schtwl, is repeated in kis daily prayers, and 
in fluen ces the whole couisc of his li/é to an cxiejit which the 
ordinary Christian eau hardly realise. 

I hope that I may bc excused for ignodng in a work 
sneh as this the information rcgardjng Andent Ara bi art history 
which it is possiblc ro giean from the Babylon ian and Assyrian 
monuments. Any sketch that might be drawn of the Arabs, say 
from 2500 B.c. to the begtnning of our era, would rescmblc a 
map of Cathay ddincatcd by Sir John Mandcville. But amongst 
the sliadowy peoples of the pen insula one, besides Saba and 
Himyar, makes something more than a transient impression. 
The Nabatæans (Natur, pL dwelt in towns, drove a 

floumhing trade long béfofe the birth of Christ, and founded 
the Idngdotn of Petra, which attained a high 
me Q {- p^perity and culture undl it was 

annexed by Trajsm in J05 a-©. These Nabaiæans werc 
Arabs and spoke Arabic, alihough tn default of a script of their 
own they used Aratnaic fot writing. 1 Muhammadan authors 
i den ti fy them with chc Aramarans, but careful studv of their 
insetipiions has shown that this view, which was accepted by 
Quatremfcrc,* is crroncous. ‘The Book of Nabarncan Agri- 
culture’ (Kitåbu 'l-Fafåket aFNabatiyya), composed in 904 a d . 
by the Moslem Ibnu ’l-Wahshiyya, who professed ro have 
tmnshted it from the Chaldjean, is now fcnown to be a forgery. 
I only mention it here as an instance of the wav in which 
Moslems apply the term 4 Nahatæan ’; for the ritle in tjuesrion 
does not, of course, refer to Petra bul 10 Babylon. 

* Notdeke, DitSdniliiChem Sf radien. p. 36 ujq, ind p. 51. 

* Jmrnai Atiafiqut lldareh, 1*35*. P- »0 *W 
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From what has been said the reader wlll perccive that the 
history of the Arabs, so far as ourknowlcdge of it 
s deri ved from Arabic sources, may be di vided 
tn 10 the folio wing pc riods :— 

I. The Sabæan and Himyariie period, from Soo e,c,, 
the date of the oldest South Arabic inskriptions, to 
SOO a.b. 

IL The Pre-islamic period (500-622 a.ø.)* 

III, The M uh ;m 1 tt jadan period, begfrmmg with the Migra¬ 
tion (Hej fa, or Hegira, as ihe word Is generally written) 
of the Prøphet From Mecca to Medfna in 6 22 a.d. 
and extending to the present da y + 

Fof the first period, which iscon fined ro ihe history of Yemen 
or South Arabla, we have no comemporary Arable sources ex- 
eept the inscriptions. The valuabh; but itnpcrfect 
Th i^!SS^ information whfch these supply (s appredably 
increascd by the traditions preserred in the Pre- 
Sslamic poems, in the Koran, and partleularly in the later 
Muhaminadan litera ture. Il is true that most of this material 
is legendary and would iustly bc ignored by any ane engnged 
tn histori cal research, but I shaEI nevenhdess devote a 
good deal of Space to it 3 since tny principal object is fo make 
knowu the beliefs and opinions of the Arabs themse!ves, 
The second period is tal Led by Muhammadan writers the 
yåhi&fya t Lt ., the Age of Ignorance or Barbarisme Its 
characteristics are faithfuily and vi vidly reflected 
in the sangs and odes of the heachen poets whieh 
have come down to us, There was no prosc 
Li te rat ure at that time : it was the pøci*s priviicgc to sing the 
htstory of his ewn pcople, to record ebeir gencaJogies, to ede- 
brate thrir ftars ofarms, and to ex tul thrir virtuos« Although 
an immensc quanrity of Fre-isbffiic versc has been lost for c ver, 

1 Stridly spestånfr the Jdhiiijfpi indadn Ihe wbofle lime feetween 
Adam .ind MutøwiMLld, but in a narrow« senae il may be med, as heic* 
lo demrte the Pre-ijlamle period of Arabic LucralUrt 
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wc still possess a consEdcrable remnant, whieh, toge thc r with 
thc prosc narnit i ves compiled by Modem phlldogists and 
antiquarics, cnablrs tis 10 pie lure the lift of thc&e Hf i I d days^ 
Ln its krger aspccts, accurately enough* 

The last and by far the most important af the tb™ periods 
co m prises the bis tory of the Arabs under Islam, It lails 
naturally Into the following sections, which art 
* iraia 00 cflumeraicd in ibis placc in Ofder that the reader 
may see at a gknce thc broad politics! out lines 
of thc compLex and difScult cpoch wlsidi li es before hiuu 

A. The Life of Muhamtnad, 

A bo u t the beginning of the seventh ceritury of the C hristian 
era a man nam ed Muhammad^ son of ^Abdullih, of the tribe 
Quraysh, apprared in Mecca with a Di vine 
Kub^Sid. revda c ion (Koran). Hc called on his fellow- 
townsmen ta rcnotmce idolatry and worshtp the 
One God* In spitc of ridiculc and pcrsecutiofi he contimied 
for se ve ml vears to prejch the religion of Islam in Mecca^ but, 
making littlc ppigrcss ihere, hc fled in 622 A+P. to the ncÉgh- 
bouring dty of Haltes. From this date his cause prospered 
excecdtngly* D Liring the ncxt decade the whale of Ambia 
submitted to his rule and did lip-scrvke at least to the new 

FaitL 

ft The Onhodox Caliphate (631-661 a.d.). 

On thc death of the Frophet thc Mosterns were governed 
in turn by fo lut of the most eminent aøiong his (_>ompanions 

Abtl Bakr* *Unur, ‘Uthmfo, and *Alf—who bore 
thc ti tic of KhaBf* fCaliph), U y Viccgcrcnt, and 
axe eommonlv described as the Qrthodox CaGphs 
(at-Khuhfå al-RMidh 1]* Under iheir guicWc Islam was 
firmly rstablishcd in the pcnimla and was <prrad lar beyond 
its horders. Hosts of Bedmiins settled as mi Linry cobnists in 
thc fertile pkins of Sy Ha and Pensa, Sooti, however^ the 
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recently founded empire was plunged mto civil war. The 
murder of ‘Uthtnin gave the signal for a bloody strife between 
rival daimants of the Caliphate. * Alf, the son-in-Iaw of the 
Prophet, assumed the titlc, but his eJection was contested by 
the powcrfui governor of Syria, Miridwiya b, Abf Sufyan. 

C The Umayyad Dynasty (661-750 a.d.). 

‘AH feil by an assassin’s da^ger, and Muhiwiya succéeded to 
ihc Caliphate, which remained in his femity for ninety years, 
Thfr-m-j-, Tlie Umayyatb, with a single exception, were 
djfMiijf. Arabs fint and Mositms sfrtrwjrd^ Religion 
sat very Itghtly on thetn, but tbey produced some 
able and encrgetic princes, worthy Icadersofan imperial race. 
By 732 a.d. the Moslcm conquests had reached the utmost 
limit which they ever attained. The Caliph in Damascus had 
hislieutenancs bcyond the Oxu; and the Py renees, on the s hores 
of the Caspian and in the valley of the Nile. Meantime the 
strength of the dy nas ty was being sapped by politfcal anå 
religions dissensions nearqr home. The Shi'ite, who held that 
the Caliphate bclonged by Di vine right to ‘Alf and his de- 
scendants, rose in revolt again and again, They were joined 
by the Petsian Modems, who loathed the Arabs and the 
oppressive Umayyad gqvernment. The ‘Abhisids, a fbmily 
dosely rciated to the Prophet, put themselves at the head of 
the agitation. It endeel in the completc ovejtbrow of the 
røgning house, which was almost ejttenubated. 

D. The‘Abbisid Dynasty (750-1258 a.d.). 

Hnherto the Arabs had played 3 dominant råle in the 
Moslem coimtiuiiity, and had treated the non-Arab Moslems 

rtt ‘ Akbi i M e ** s P crarwl 2 COntefflpt. Now the ta bies were 
dva^r- turned, We pass from the period of Arabian 
nation alism to one of Pers i an ascendancy and 
cosmopolitan culture. The flower of the ‘Abbdsid troops 
were Persians from Khurisin; Baghdid, the wonderfol 
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'Abtråsid Capital* was built on Pcrsian soil * and Persian nobles 
fillcd the highest offices of sutt at tb c ‘Abbåsid couxt. Tbt 
new dynasty, if not religions* was at least frvourablc lo 
rdigion, and toak care to live in the odout of sanctity. For a 
time Arabs and Periians forgot their differences and workrd 
togcrtber as good Mos! ems ought. Piety was no longer its 
own reward. Lcaming enjoyed nmmliccnc patronage, This 
was the Golden Age of Islam, whjch ctilminaied in tbe glorious 
reign of Hårfin aJ~Hashld {786-809 a.d.}. On his dcath 
peacc was braken once more, and the mighty empire began 
siowiy to colkpse. As province after provine-t cut iisdf loose 
from the Oahphate, numeroits mdepondent dynaslies sprang up, 
whiie the Caliphs became heJpiess puppets in tbc bands of 
Turkish mcrccnarics. Tbeir anthority was still formal ly 
recognlscd in most .Mulmmnudan counrries* buf since the 
ni Eddie of the ninth century they had liitlc or no real 
power* 

E< From the Mongol invasion to tbc present day (1258 

A.D, - ). 

The Mongol hordes under Hfiligfi captured Baghdad in 
1258 ArD. and made an end of the Caliphatc. Sweeping 
oiiward, they werc check ed by ihc Egyptian 
Mameluk es and retfned in to Persfa, where, some 
fifty years a/terwards, they embraced Islam, The 
successors of HulAgfi, the D-khins, reigned in Forstå undi a 
second wave of har banans under Thnfir spread devamtJon and 
auarchy through Western Asia (1380—1405 a.Dv). The unity 
of Islam, In a politics! sense, was now deseroyed. Out of tbc * 
chaos three Muhammadan empires gmduftlly took sbapc. In 
1358 the Ottoman Turkt crossed the Hdtespont, in 14.53 
they encercd Consfaniinopte, and in 1517 Syna, Egypt, and 
Ara bia were added to their dominions* Pcrsia becarne an 
independent Ungdom under the Saiawids (1503-1736); whiie 
in India ihc empire of thcGreat Moguls was fbund cd by Båbtir, 
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a dcscendant oF Tlmiir, and gløriously main ta hed by his 
successor*. At bar and Awruigdb (1525-1707). 

Same of the pnlmcal events which have been summarised 
above mil be treated more fully in the body of this work ; 

o thers wilJ receive no more than a passing tutti ce. 
The idea* which reveal themselves in Arabk 
literature art so imimaiely connccted with the 
hisroryof the pcople, and so incomprebciisihle apart from the 
ex c emal circumstanccs in which ihey arose, that I have Found 
mysdf obliged to dweU at tonsiderablt kngth un various 
mattere of hittorical internt, in order to bring out what is really 
charactertstic and imporrant from our special point of view. 
The Space devoted to the carly periods (500—750 A.m) will not 
appear excessive if they are seen in their tnie lighr as the 
centre and heart of Arabian history. During the next hundred 
yeara Mostern civilisation reaches les zcøich, but the Arafrs 
recede more and more in to the backgtound. The Mongol 
invasion virtually obliterated their national Jife^ though in 
Syrta and Egypt Acy main.tained their traditions of culture 
under Turkish rulc, and in Spam we meet ihem srrugglmg 
despe rately against Ch ristendom. Many een curies carlier, in 
the palmy days of the 'Abbåsid Empire, the Arabs pur tang con- 
tribuEed only a comparattvdy small share to the literature 
which beats their mmc, 1 have not, however, enForced the 
test of nationality so stricriy as to exclude all foreigners or 
men of mixed origan who wrote in Aiabtc. It may bc said 
thai ihe work of Fcrsians [who even nowadays 
WrttrnwtHBi %tt are accustomed to use Arabic when wririnc on 

ttlKli]}’ ar piril v 

n thcological and philosophaca] subjects) cannot 
illustratc the history of Arabian thought, but 
only the: influehcc exerted upon Anibian thoughe by Petsian 
ideas, and that oOEisequenriy i c must stand aside tiiilcssadmiucd 
for this defidtc purpose. But what sliall we do in the case uf 
thosc numerous and cdcbraled au thors who arc nclthcr wholly 
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Arab nor wholly Perebin, tut unitc the biood of both races ! 
Most we serutinhe tlicir geneiløgicåand try to discover which 
strain prepondefåtes i That wmild bc a tedious and unprofit- 
able task. The tmth is thai after the Umajyad period ng 
hard-and-fast Line can be dniwii between tb c na ti ve and forcign 
elements in Arabic literat ure. Each reactcd on the ot her, and 
often both arc combsned indissolubly* Ålthough tbey niuat bc 
dist in godhed as Itu as passible, we should hc takmg a narrow 
and pedantlc view of literary history if we inststed on regarding 
them a* muttiaJSy cxclusive* 





CHAPTER I 


5ABA AND JM1MYAR 


With the Sabæans Arabiart history in tb c proper sense may 
be said to bcgin, but as a preliminary step wc must talte 
actount of ccrtain races which figurs more or less 
Primiot« prominently in legen d, and are con side red by 
Moslem chroniclcrs to have been the original 
in ha bi tants of the country. Among thcse are the peoples of 
‘Ad and Thaméd, which are eonstantly held up in the Koran 
as terrible cxamples of the pride that goeth befbre de true ti oti. 
The home of the ‘Åditcs was in ya^ramawt, the provine« 
adjoining Yemen, on the horders of the desert narned Ahféju 
'i. Ramt, It is doubtful whether they were Semites, possibly 
of Aramaic descent, who were subdntd and eatttminated by 
invaders from the north, or, as Hommel maint&ins,' the 
representatives of an imposing non - Som i tic 
u*cik$ o< Ai C(J | tUfe w ^j c h survii « in the tradition of 

1 Many-columncd Iram,’* the Earthty Paradisc btitlt by 
S had did, one of their tings. The story of their dcsirtiction 
is related as followsts They were a pcople of gigantic 
strengih and stat ure, worshipping idols and commi tting all 


■ Die J vanten der Sdvgeihier* bei 4e» Sudseimtisehen p, J4J 

■ Iranm DhJtn 't-'lmAd (Koran, Imi*. 6). The Muse cd Ihrsr Wo«J* ir 
mueh disputed. S«s rspedally Tabari’s eipboalion Ln his gr«t cota- 
mentiry an the Koran (O. L«li in Z-D.M£. t voi. Ja, P- **> 

■ [ have abridgrd Tabtu-i. Annals, I, ajl s^q Cf.niwi eijaplcm TU. B, 
TTwi, and alri o i the Koran- 
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manner of wrong j and when God sent tq theen a prophet. 
Hud by nimcj who shøuld warn them to repeni p they 
answered : “G Hdd, ihou hast brought us no eyidence, 
and we will not abandøn our gods for thy saying, nor will wc 
* beJfovt in thec, Wc say one of our gods hath afflictcd ihcc 
with madncss”* Then 3 Fearful drought fcll upøn the land 
of l Å d, so that they sent a number of their cåief men to 
Mecca to pray For raln* On arrivlng at Mecca the envoys 
wrere Jiospi tably »ccived by rhe AmaSckire princc, Mu^wiya 
b. Bakr, who cntcrtaincd them wiib wine and music—For he 
had two famnus singing-girls known zs al-Jaråéaiån * which 
indue ed them to neglcct their mission For the spaee øf a whote 
mørub, At last, however, they got to business, and their 
spokesroao had scarce finished his prayer when three clouds 

appeared, of different coiøurs—whiie, red, and black_and a 

voicc cried from heaveu, £( Choosc for ihysdf and for thy 
people f Bt He chose the black cbud t deetning tlist it had the 
greaiesc stort of ram, whereupon the voice chanted— 

"Them taasi chosen emhers dun | lh.it will spare 'Ad not onc [ 
ihat will (eave nor fathei nør son J ere Inm lo dcath they shalf have 
done," 

Then God drqve the cloud until it stood øver the land of f Åd, 
and there issucd from it a roaring witid ,*hat consumcd the 
whole peoplc cxcept a fcw who had raken rhe prøphct’s 
warning to heart and had renounccd tdolatry* 

From these, in coursc of time, 3 new pcople arose, who arc 
calEed * the set ond ^Ad,* Thcy had their settlements in 
Yemen, in ihe region of Saba,, The huilding of the grrat 
Dyke of M;i p rib is Cdmmonly attributed to their king, 
Lu c] fnit ri b. *Åd, about whom many fabl« are told. He was 
surnamed *The Man of the Vultur« 1 (/)Au '/-Wirttor), 
becaifsc it had bren graneed to htm ihat he shouEd live as 
fong as seven vultur«, ane aftør the other, 

1 Koran, xi É 56-57. 


THE LEGEND OP 'ÅD AND THAM OD 3 

In North Arabia, between che Hijfø and Syria, dwdt the 
kind red race o( Thamid* described in thc Koran {w\i t j%) as 
in by bi ting houses whith they cut for themselv« 
TnÆSS? 1 ltL the rocks* Evidently Mu ham mad did nol 
know thc true nature of the hewn chambers 
wrhkh arc stil! to be seen at f^ijr (Mad4 T in Sibh), a weck*s 
journey northward from Mcduu, and which are proved by 
che Nabaræan in script ions engntved on them to have been 
sepulchral monuments.' Thamud s in ned in ihe same way 
as E Ad f and suffered a likc filte, Thcy scouted thc prophet 
Sal ih, refiistng to bclicve in hitn unless he should Work a 
mi rade. Så] ih then caused a she-esmd big witfi young to tome 
fonh from a rock 3 and bade them do her no httrt, but onc o f 
the mlscreants, Q li dår the Red (al-Afymar), hams-trang and 
Idlied ber. åt Whcrcupon 2 great carthquake overtook them 
with a notse of th under, and tn the morning ihey lay dead in 
iheir houseSp flat upon their breasts." # The author of tfob 
carastrophe becanic a by word : Arats say, K More uniucky 
than the hamstringer of the she-camelj” or u than Afnnar of 
Thamtid^ Ic should bc pointed out ihai* nnlike thc ‘Adites, 
of whom we find no tface in historEcal rimes, the T ham udi id 
are mentioned as still omring by DEodorus Stcdus and 
Ptolemy; and tbey sundved down to the fifril century a.d. j 
in the corps of tquiiti ThammUni attached to thc army of thc 
Byzintme emperors. 

Bcssdes *Ad and Thamid, the list of primitive races 
ind uJes the *Amilit| (Anulekiics)—a purely ficri riuus icrm 
under which thc Moilcrn antiqmrics lumpcd 
tpgether sevcral peoples of an age long pasr, 
*g^ the Canaanites and the Phiiistuies. Wc hear of AmaJc- 
kiie settlements in the Tshima (Nechcrland) of Mecca and 
in other parts of the peninsula* Kihally, ment ion should 

1 Ser Dough(/i EfAgrapkiqmet da mt U mird di 

VArabit^ p. 12 -qq. 
p Kornua, tu* 76* 
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be made of Tasm and Jadis, sister tribes of which nothing 
is recorded except the faet gf thdr destmetion and the 
events tbat brought it abo ur. The legen daiy 

Jum an d, Jadk. . T , 6 ^ 

narrative in which thesc are embodied has sotne 
arch^ological inierest as showing the existencc in early 
Antbian society of a bar baro lis feudal cusiom, 4 le droit du 
srigneurp’ but it is rime tg pass on tu the main subjeet of 
this chapter« 


Tbe, 5ahyanÉ 


The Pre-iskmic history of the Y«|(amda, or Southern 
Arabs, on which we oow emer, is virtualiy the history of 
rwg peop]es, the Sabæans and the Simyaritcs, 
who form cd the successive heads of a South 
Arabi an empire ex ten ding from the Red Sea to 
the Fer&Ezn Gulf.- 

Saba 1 {Sheba of the O Id Testament) is often incorrectly 
used to denote the whole of Arabia Felix, whercas it was only 
one, though doubtScss the first in power and 
importance, oF se vetal kingdoms, the names and 
capitals of which are set down in ihe works of Greelc 
and Roman gtogniphers. Hgwever exaggcrated may bc tht 
glo wing accounts that wc find there of Sabxan wealth and 
nuagnihccnce, it is certam that Saba was a Boumbing com- 
merdal State many ccnturies before the birth of Chrisc* 
u Sea-traffic between the ports of Kast ArabEa and India was 
very carly cstablished, and IndEih products, cspccolly spEccs 
and rare animals (apes and peacocks) were eonveyed to the 
ccast of *Umam Thence,apparcndy even in the tenth centurv 
s.c*, thty went overhud to die Arabian Gulf, where they 

1 Proper ly Saba' with knmza r both vyUnblc4 bemg shorL 

1 The oldest record of Saba to which a date can be asaigned is feund in 
the Awyrian euneiform instxEptians. We read in the Annals oF King 
Sargon (715 ax^ * l received the tribule of Phamoh. the Rang of Egjpt, 
of S hamw yya, the Quccn of Arabia, of JUiajnaia the $at™n—gc3d 1 apices, 
slaven horscaij and amek 1 ' llhamara, is id en tical with Yathl’amir, a 
pamc bome by uvenl idngs of Saba. 
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wcre shipped to Egypl for the lise of tbc Pharaohs and 
grandees, , * * The difHcidty of navigating the Red Sea 
caufted the land routc to be preferred for the craBic bctween 
Yemen and Sy riau From Shabwat (Sabota) in (Htadramawt 
the caravan road wcut to MaYib (Mariabwi), the Sab^an 
Capital, thcn northward to Macoraba (the later Mccea) t and 
by way of Petra to Gasta on the Mediietrancan." 1 The 
prosperity of the Sabarans lasted tin ril the Indian trade T 
insteid of gosng overland , began to go by sea aion g the toast 
of i^adramawt and through the straiis of Båb al-Mandab* In 
consequence of this change^ which seerns to have taken placc 
in the first cent Liry a.d^ their power gradually det li ned, a 
great part of the population was fared to seek new homes in 
the north ? their dries becamc dcsoi+ite, and their massive 
aqueduets crumbled to pteees* Wc shall sce presently that 
Arabkn legend has crystal fised the results of a long period of 
decay mto a single faet—the burs ting of the Dykc of Ma’rib. 

The disapptaranee of the Sabæans left the way o pen for a 
youngcr branch of the same stock, namely, tht JFiEmyarites, 
or* as rbcy are called by ckssical authors, 
Tzit Ho|flfirits ^ wbæsG country hf bctween Saba and 

the sea. Under their tings, known as Tubha% they soon 
bccame the dominant power in South Årabb and aertk ej 
s way, at least oatensibly, over the northern trlbes down w the 
end of ihc fifrii century a.d-, wben the latter revolted and, led 
by Kulavb b. Rabi^ shook off the suzerainty of Yemen in a 
great barde at Khazdzl 3 The Himyarircs never flourished Hke 
the Sab^ans. Their maritime situation eæposed them more to 
actack, while the depopulation of the country had serioiwly 
weakened their mil Etary strength. The Aby^itiians-^rigiuaJly 
coloniscs from Yemen—made repeated attempis to garn a 

* A. Mutter. Der Istam un M*fgen und Abcmtiand; vot. i, p. 24 

- Noldcke tiowevcr h <leelarea the badiHou w?i m 3 i represent KoJayfa su 
teadio* the itibt a dans to baUte agamst the OrtuWoed strøi^lh of Y«™ 
to be entirely untusierimL {Funf i p 44). 
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footbcld, and frequcntly røanagcd to i nstal govemora who 
were In turn ezpcUcd by nadvc princes. Of these Abyssi dan 
viceroys the most famous [s Abraha, who&t tinfortiinate expcoi- 
tion agamst Metca wiU bc rdated in duc course. Ultimaidy 
thc Himyarite Empire was rcduced to a Persi an dependency* 
It had teased to cJfist as a polmcaJ power about a hundred 
vears before ihe rise of Islam. 

The chief Arabian frotirccs of in for mat [on concerning Saba 
and IHtimyar øre (i) the so-caJlcd 4 Himyarite 1 inscriptions, 
and (i) thc tradition^ almost en ti rely of a legen- 
dary Jtjndj whtch are preser ved in Muhammadan 
litera ture, 

Åkhou^h the South Arahic language may have maintained 
itsetf sporadicaDy in cercain rem ote districts down to the 
Prophet p s time or c ven later, it had long ago been 

A^t^of 1 superseded as a medium of daiJy intercourse by 

a ihe language of the North, thc Arahic par 

ixulknc^ which bencefonh reigns without a rival 
throughout the peninsula. The ifcad language, however, did 
not wholly perfeti. Already in the sixih century a.d. the 
Bedouin rider made bis camel kneel dowm while hc stoppet! 
ro gaze wonderingly at inskriptions in a strange character 
engrzvcd on walls of rock or fragments of hcwn stone, and 
compared the mysterious, half-obtuerared markin gs 10 ih c 
alment unrecognisablc traces of thc camping-groutid which 
før hiui was fraught wilh tender memories* These inscrip- 
tions arc often mentioned by Muhammadan aulhors, who 
induded them in the term Musnad. That some Mosterns— 
probably very fcw-—eould not only read the South Arahic 
alphabcE, bul were abo acquainted with the clcmentary rules 
of orthography, appears from a passage in the eighth book of 
HamdinJ^ IklU ; but though fchey might decipher proper 
names and make om the sense of words herc and there, chcy 
had no real knowlcdge of the language. How the mscriptions 
svere discovered ane* by the enterprise of European trav ellery 
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gradually decip bered and irtterpreted und I they becamc capablc 
of serv mg as a basis for histoncai research, and what results 
the study of them has produced, this I shaJI nøw ser fortb as 
briefly as poftible. Before domg so it is necessary to exptain 
why instead of * Himyarite inseri prions 1 and * fjtmyafite 
language 1 1 have adopted the less tam i liar design anon* 1 South 
Arabic 1 or ‘Sabsean.* 1 Himyarite * is equally mislcading, 
whether applied to the language of the inscriptions or to the 
irtscnptÉons themselves. As regards the language, it was 
spoken tn. onc form or another not by the 
f^ir nyarites aione, but dso by the Sabzani, the 
yLnjar.Lr jtøj nEeans ^ 3 nd a ll the diticrcm peoples of Yemen. 

M u ham in adans gave the name of * Hirnyaritc 1 to the andent 
language of Yemen for the simple reason that the Himy arites 
were the most powerful race Efl that country during the last 
Centura es preceding Islam. Had all the inscriptions bdonged 
to the period of Himyaritc supremacy, they might with some 
justice have been na med after the ruling pcople ; but the faet 
is that many date from a far earlicr age, some gohig bade to 
the cighth century B.C., perhaps nearly a thousand ycars before 
the Hi m van te Empire was established. The term * Sabæan 1 
is leas open to øbjetrion, for it may fetiljr bc regarded as a 
national rather than a pditical denomination* On the wholc, 
however t I prefer * South Arabic 1 to either. 

Among the pioneefs of c* pidrat ion in Yemen t he firsi to 
buerest Jiimsetf in [he disco very of inscriprions waa Carsten 
Niebuhr, whuse Bttthrtibtmg trtw pub- 

Jishcd in 177a, coiwtjcd to Eutopc the report 
that inscriptions which, though he had not scen 
them, he conjec tured to be É Hirnyante/ esisted 
in the ruins of the once famous city of jfafir. On onc 
occasion a Dute h man who had turned Xluhanimadan showed 
him the copy of an Lmcription in a completely unknown 
alp håbet, but *at that time (he says) hdng very iU with a 
violent fever, I had more nas« to prepafc myséf for death 
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than to collect oLd inscriptions.” * Thus t ht opportun! ty was 
lost, but curiosity had been awakened, and in 1B10 Ulrich 
Jasper Scctzett dt&covcred and copscd several inscriptions in the 
neighbourhoød of Zafar* Unfbrtunately these copies, which 
had 10 be made hast l i v f werc very incxatt. Ht also pure hased 
an insertption, which he look away with him and copicd at 
kisure, but his ignorance of the character led trim to mistake 
the depressions in the sione for letters* so that the condusions 
he camc to were naturally of no v alut. 3 The first serviceabte 
copies of South Arabic uiscriprions were brought to Europe by 
English officers employed on the survey of the som hern and 
western co&sts of Årabia. Lien tenan i J h R + Wdlsttd published 
the mscriptions or fjisn Ghurib and Naqb al-Hajar in hia 
Tr&vAi in Arabia ( 1838 )+ 

Meanwhilc Emil Rådiger^ Professor of Oriental Lau gua ges 
ai Hallcj with the belp of two man uscripts of the Berlin Royal 
Library containing * HimyarLte 1 alphabcts, rock the first step 
towards a corrcct dcciphcrment by rcfiirifig the idea, for which 
De Sacy T s auihortty had gained general accepiance* that the 
South Arabic script ran from left to righthe showed^ moreover* 
that the end of c ve ry word was marked by a straight perpendi- 
cular lsne .4 Wdlsted's irøcriptibns, tegether with those which 
H ul ton and Cruttenden brought m iight at were de- 

dphered by Gesenius and Rodiger working independently 
{1841}, Hiiherto England and Germany had sh&red the 

1 Ofa city p r 94 An excellent accounl □( the progre^s made in di^ 
oaraing and dedpbering the Souih Arabic Ln^cri ptioti s dnwa to ihe 
1841 b given by Rediger* Excun Viber himfaniiichi Insthriflcrit in bia 
Gcnnan translation of Wd Lit ed 5 Travets i'n Arabia t vol. i|, p, 3^ 5 qq_ 

1 Seelxefl's inscripliom were publishcd in Fufuigrnbcn da Orients, 
vol is jVicnna, ttillh, p. 2S2 isqq, The ODC □aenlioncd above wu liter- 
wards dcdpticTcd und trpliinrd by Hordtmann in tbc Z-PJtf.G.* yoL 

P> $9 «q- 

» The oLdest Inskription^ hmvever, ran from Idt to rigbi aaå from right 
lo lefl ilttniitrly tøipvwpe^qeov), 

4 Xvtiz ueber die kimfaritttdt* Schrifl nibit doppelte^l Alf habil dersdbtn 
lu Ztilschnft fur die Kunde da Morgenhimles^ vol. I (Go* tingen* 1837^ 

P,335 8# 
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credit of discovery, but a few ycars later Fr&nce joincd 
hånds wilh theni and was soan leading the way with 
character i* tic brilliance* In 1843 Tb, Årnaud, starting From 
^an^å, succeedcd in disccvering the ruins ofMa f fib, the anden i 
Sabæan metropolis, and in copying at rhe risk of bis lift: 
bctween fifty and sbcty inseriptioiis, which wcre afterwards 
ptibHshcd in thc y^umal Aiiatigm and ftuind an abSc interpreter 
in Osiandcr.* Still more important werc ihs results of the 
expedition undertaJcen in 1870 by thc Jewish scholar^ Joseph 
Halévy, who penetrated into ihe Jawf* or country lying tast 
oF San + ij which no European had traversed before him rince 
24 il c, whefi Ælius Gatlus led a Roman artny by the same 
rente* After enduring great fatigues and meeting wiih many 
perilous adventures* Halévy brought back copies of ncarfy se ven 
b nn dred i nscriptions * D nHng the last t wcnty-S ve j ca ra m uc h 
fresh material has been coUceted by E. Glaser and Julius 
Euting, while study of that akeady existing by Pra tonus, 
Halévy, D, H. Muller, Mordtmann, and qther scholars has 
subsiamially enlafgcd o ur knowledge of the btlgnage^ history, 
and religion of South Arabia in the Pre-istamic age, 

Neither the names of thc Hitnyirkc monarebs, as they 
appear in the lists drawn up by Muhammadan historims* nor 
thc order in which thesc names are arranged c an prettnd to 
accuracy. IF they are hisiorical persons at all they must have 
reigned in Fairly recent times, perhaps a short while before the 
rise of Islam, and probably they werc unimportant princes 
whom the legend has thrown back in to thc ancicnc epoch, and 
has tn vested with heroic attributes, Ariy onc who doubes this 
has only to oomparc the modem lists wirb those which have 
been made from the material in thc inscripcionsJ D, R 

1 Scc ArnittfJj Relativ* éTum voyfige i Msreb {&aba) dart i'Arabu 
wiridutnutc in the Javriuxl driniifJtf, 4th series, VoJ. v (l&tfj, p. 211 iqq. 
iq 4 pi 309 sqq. 

■ Sce Rapport lut UtfC rmiUQtt afcMéokgiqnt dans U Vémrm ia the 
ytfaniflJ Atid tique, 6tb seriel, voL 11X (t$p|t PP- 5 H 3 *» 4 ^- 547 - 

1 Scc D. H; Muller, Du Burger* »mi StMBitttSMawbim* in SÆAVjt. w 
tral, 97* p r øSi mq- 
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Muller has eollected thc names of thiriy-three Minæan kings. 
Certain names arc often rcpcatcd —i prnof of the cxistence of 
, mling dynasti es—and ornamental epithets are 
„ usually attncheJ to them. Thus we find Dhamar- 

'all Dhirrjh (Glorious), Yatha^mar Hav yin (Dis- 
tinguished}, Kariba'fl Waiår Yuhan*im (Grear, Bendkent), 
Samah'ali Yandf (Exilted). Moreover, the kings bear 
diifcrent titles corresponding to three distinet periods of South 
Arabian history, viz., ‘Pricst-king of Saha’ {Mukarrih Saha),' 
* King of Saba ’ {Malk Saha), and *King of Saba and Raydin,’ 
In this way i c is possible to detcnDinc approxi mately ttic age of 
the various buildings and inscriptions, and to show that they 
do not belong, as had hitherto beeu generally supposed, to the 
time of Christ, but that in some cases they arc at least eight 
hundred years older* 

How widely the pcaceful, comimrcc-loving pcople of Saba 
and yimyar dilFcred in character from the wild Arabs to 
whom M ubammad was sen t appears m ost strikmgly 
ioKripLiacu. in their submissive attitude towards their gods, 
which forms, as Goidziher has remarked, the key- 
note of thc South Arabian monuments.* The princc erccts 
a thank-offering to the gods who gave him vie tory over his 
enemies; thc priest dedicates his children and all his posscs- 
sions; the warrior who has bee« blessed witb «due man- 
stayings, or booty, or escape from dcath records his gratitude, 
and piously hopes for a continuance of farour. The dead arc 
coneeived as living happily under divine protection ; they are 
venerned and sometiraes dcificd.3 The following inscription 


1 The title Mubamb eomhine* thc wguificafciotis of prince and 

j - 

• Goidziher, MuUimmedanueJie Stuefjc«, Part [, p. 3. 

» S« P. pralorius, Untf nh Ut kit tit seUmtx und Ucilitumrtkmne j,„ 
dtn ttmya'tn m voL , ?1 p 645. Hubert Grimme has 

given aa i citer«*! in K sketch o« the religion idea* and outotm of tb- 
Southern Arabs in in gmttarb&ton . Mtfammat (Munict 
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i ran si at ed by Lteut.-Col. W. F. Prideaux, is a typical example 
of its class : — 

« Sa'd-ilåh and bis sons, Benu Marthad", have endowcd Il-Mafcab 
Of Hindu with this tablet, because U-Hatab, lord of Awwim Dbu- 
’Irdn Al«, has favourably heard thc prayer addressed to bitn, and has 
constquently heard thc Bcnii Marthad 1 " whcn they offered the first* 
fruits of their fertil« lands of Arhafcitn in the prescnoe of Jl-Ha|ph 
Of Hiirån, and ll-Mafcah of Hirrån has favourabty heard the prayer 
addresscd to hint thathe would protect the plains and rueadows and 
this tribc in Utcir babitations, in coosidentioti of tlie frequent gifts 
throughout the ycar ; and troly his fSa'd-ilih s) sons wiil descend lo 
Ar hakim, and thcy wUI indeed sacrific« in the two shriites of ‘Athtor 
and SEtams 1 *, aod ihere shail be a sacrifice in Hirrån— bolh in order 
that Il-Mafcah itwyafford protection to those helds of Bin Mart had" 
as well as that he may favourably listen — and in thc smciujry of 
Il-Malf.ih of H anret, and thereforc niay bc kttp them in safety 
according to thc sign in which Sa'd-Udh was instructed, the sign 
which he saw in the sanctuary of Il-Matal: of Na'mån ; and as for 
It-MaUh of Hirrån, he has protected those fertile lands of Ar half im 
from hail and from ail misfortunc (ør, front cold and from all 
catremc heat),* 

In conduding this vety inadcqmte account of the South 
Arable inscriptions I most claim the indulgence ol my retders, 
who are aware how difficult it is to write deariy and aeciinrtdy 
tipan any subject witbout first-hand knowledge, in partiouJar 
when the results of previous research are continually being 
transfor med by new workers in -thc same field. 

Fortn nat elv we possess a consi durable literary supplement to 
fhese somewhat austere and jneagre remains, O ur knowledge 
ot South Ara bi an geography, anriquities, and 
legen daiy history is forgdy deri ved from the 
works of two natives ef Yemen, who were filled 
with cnrhusiasm for its and en t glories, and whosc wrirings, 
thtnigh di (feren t as fe« and feblc, are from the present point 
of view equally insrructive—Hasnt b. Ahmad al-Hamdiiu and 

■ Tmmactwn I øf tt« Søcifijt cf BMiutl Arciun)ti>&, val. 5, p. 409. 
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Nasbwin b. Sa^d al-Himyan, Bcsidcs an excellent geography 
oF Ara bia [§ifatu Jazlret a&Arab), which has been ed i t ed by 
D. H< Muller, Hamdani lefe a great work on 
th « histop and anriquities of Yemen, cneitled 
et-Mil ( 4 The Crown*), and di vided in to ten 
books under the folio wing heads :— 1 

Book J. Compendium t>f the beginning and eriginx ef geneology. 

Book IL Genealogy of the descendants of aUHamaysa 1 b. Himyar. 

Bøok 111. Conctming the pre-emincnl yuahtics ofQahpln, 

Book IV. Conccrmng the first perivd of histor y dovn to the reten of 
Tubba' Abu £arih> 

Book V. Co nterning the middle period from the accession of As'titt 
Tubba* to the reign of Dhu Nuvrås. 

Book VL Cottceming the last period domt to the rise of f slam. 

Book VIL Crilkism of false traditions and absurd itgends. 

Book VI IL Cvnceming the aist tes, rittes, and iombs of the Himvarites; 

the estant poetry of 'élqamof the elegies, the inskriptions, 
and other matters. 

Book IX. Concemmg the proverbs and visdom Of the Htmyariies in the 
Hirnyarite language, and toneeming the alphabet of the 
inskriptions* 

Book X, Cøncermng the ge r uafcgy of Måshid and BakU [the iwo 
principal tribes of HamtidnJ. 


tbsbwio Hk 
SaSd 

ji-Etirayad 
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The same intense pacriotisni which Ctuscd Hamdinf to devote 
hitmelf to scient sfk research inspited Nashwån b. &l% who 
dcsccndcd or the fethcr’s side from one of the 
anden t prjjicely fart] i lies o f Yemen, to recall the 
legendary past and become the bures te of 3 
long van ished and well-rtigh fbrgotten empire. 
I11 1 The Hint virile Ode 1 {aUQasidam 'I-Himyanyya) h* sings 
Lhe mtght and grandeur of the monarchs who ruled over his 
peopSc, and moraliscs in mie Muhammadan spiril upon the 

1 ™ 9 of euntentg 3s qaoted by D. H, Muller {SMarabixht 

Studien, p. 108, u i) frøm lhe tLlLe-page øf the BriUsll Museum MS. of lhe 
elghth book of the tklQ. Na coxnplcte copy of lhe work i* knøwn to 
eiisl, but VficiHitlerabte portions qf ft art preset ed in lhe Brih'ah Mlttcmn 
and In the Berlin Royal Library. 

1 nit poet Alqaiua b. Dhi JsuLin, wh om vers« arc often riled m i!>t 
CøfflmcotLry on the h ^im varile Ode** 
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flectingncss of life and the futtlity of human ambition . 1 
Accompanying the Ode, which has little value cxccpt as a 
comparatively urifabifieJ record of royal urnes,* is a copious 
histori cd eommcntary cithcr by Nashwin himself, as Von 
Kremer thi tiks highly probable, or by some one who lived 
abouE the same time- Those for whom history represents an 
Jggregate of naked facts wouJd find nøthing to the pur pose in 
this commentary, where threads of truth arealmost inextricahty 
mrerwoven with fantastic and fabulous embroideries. A 


'AtMl 0. Si arya. 


literary fortn wss first given Co such legends by the professional 
story-tellers of carly Islam. One of ihcse p the South Arabian 
4 Abi’d b. 5 harya, visited Damnscus by cammand of the Caliph 
Mutøwiya I, who questioned Mm w toncernÉrtg 
the andent traditions, the kings of the Arabs and 
other races, rhe cause of the con fusion of ton g ues, and the 
history of the dispersion of man kind in the various countries of 
the world,and gave ordets that hb answers should be put 
together in wrirmg and publbhcd under hb urne* This work, 
of which unfarttinatdy no copy has comt dowti to □$, was 
entitled * The Book of the Kings and the History of the 
Åncients ’ 7 l-MuIuÅ tua-aihhåm *UÅ£idin)* Mas É udl 

( 1956 a.b*) speaks of it as a well-known book, enjoying a wide 
dreulatiom« It was u&ed by the comme nta tor of the Hrmyarlte 
Ode, either at first hånd or through che medium of HamdinTs 
WIL Wc may regard it, like the enmmentary itself, as a 
historie al romance in wfhich most of the characters and so tue of 
the events are real, adorned with fiiiry-tales, ficcitious verses. 


1 Dif tHmjariiCht KaidiUh herausgégebcn nn4 flbtTMtft von Alfred von 
KreniEr (Lcip^sg, *865^ 2"&r ^ by W, F. Frfdeaui 

(Schore* 1879)+ 

* Ninh wan waa a phs3olé#&l <rf some rqjuiE. Hi* .gral dictianaiy, the 
ShartÉii %'Ulum, il a va]idbtc aid to those enga^cd in ihe study of South 
Arabian aMEquEries. It has boen ti^ed hy IX H, Miillcr to fix ihe corrcet 
apcIUng of proper natlies wllldl ocdir in the Hifnyari-te Ode 

VOL 59, p. 020 «jq_.; studien, p. 143 sqq.). 

» Fihnit, p, 89, L 3 & 

* Jfurå/u i^Dhahab, C± by Barbier de Meynarri, vol. iv, p r K^l 
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And such entcrcaining matter as a man of leainmg and story- 
teller by trade might naturally be expected to introduee. 
Among the few remaining Muhamuudan authors who 
bcstowed special attention on the Pre-islamic pcriod of 
South Arabi an htttory t I shaU nicimon here only 
Hamza of Isfahan, the dghth book of whosc 
Annals (finished in g&1 a.d.) providcs a usefni 
sketeh, wtrh brief chmnologieal details, of the Tubha*s or 
yim/aiite kings of Yemen. 

Qahtån, the ancestor of the Southern Årabs* was succetded 
by his son YaVub, who is said io have been the first to usc the 
Arabic language, and the first to reccive the salu- 
rations with which the Arabs were aeoistomed 
to address thcir kings, vit, H In l im jvJi ^* 1 * ( a Good morn- 
ing ! '*) and u Ahayta 'l-khia H (“ Mayst thøu avold maledio 
tson l”)* Hls grandson, L Abd Shams Saha, is named as the 
founder of MaVib and che builder of the famøus Dyke, which, 
actordmg to others, was consiructed by Luqmin b* £ Åd. 
Ssba had two Sons, ^irnyar and Kahlin. Before his 
dcath he de puted the sovereign authørity to Hirnyar* 
and the task of protetting tbe fron tiers and mak in g 
war upon the enemy to Kahlan + Thus Himyir 
øbtained the brdshlp, assumed the tide Abu 
Ayman, and abodé in the Capital city qf the 
realm, while Kablan took over the ddente of the horders 
and theconduet of war,* OmEtttng the long series of mythical 
Sahzan kings, of whøtn the legend bas litde or nothing to 
relatc, wc now come to an event which ftsed itsel/ inefifaecahlv 
in the memory of the Arabs, and whith is ienown in thcir 
traditions as SgjIu or the Flood t>f the Dyke. 

* Vchi ttreraer, Dt£ Sudarabuchc Smfa p. 56* PosslMy # as hfi Sn£g«u 
(p. 1the itory may be a symbalicaJ caprcsstøn of tbc faet tbar the 
Sabasms were divider In to Iwo gseai trihes p Hunyar ajid EaMin, ihc 
forme f cif whidi hdd tøe ctøef power. 
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Same iew miles south-west of Ma’rib the mountains draw 
cogeiher leaving a gap* through whtch flows die River Adan*. 

During the summer its hed is aften dry, by c in the 
rainy scason the water rush es down with such 
v telenet that it bccomcs impassable* In ord er lo 
pro Eet t the city from fiøods* and parily atso for purpo&es of 
irrigation, the inhabrtaiits butit a dam af solid masonry, whtch, 
long afier i c had fallen into ruin, stmck the i magins i ton of 
Mubammad, and was rcekoned by Medlems amang the wonders 
of the world.* That their historkns have dathed the bare faet 
of its desirtiction in ampie robes af legen daiy erreumstange b 
□ot surprtsing, bul renders abridgment necessary* 3 

Towards the end of the third centuiy of our era, or posslbly 
at an earlicr epoch^S the throne of Ma f rib was. tcmporarily 
occupied by *Amr b* 4 Amir Md T al-Sami, sur- 
named MuzayqtyL* His wife, Zarffa, was skllled 
parT QJ ' in the art of divination* She dreamed dreams and 
53w visions whiob announced the impending cakmity* u Go 
to ihc Orke/* she said to her husband, who doubted her clair¬ 
voyance, «and if thou see a mi digging holes in the Dykc 
with its paws and tnoving huge boulders with its hind-legs, be 
assured that the woe hath come upon ns . 11 So 4 Amr went to 


* Cy. Koran smT, (4 Aijq. The ruins, have bwo d«cribed by 

Arnaud in the Journal AsiatiqUi, 7*h Feries, vol, 3 (1874), p, 3 sqq. 

* } fallow Mu'fkii, Muruju 'l-Dkakab [ed. by Barbier de WeynardJ, 
voJ r Hi, p. 378 sqq^ and Nuwayrl in Elskes Prima limæ Hisiaria Rtrum 
JÉraS/turtfPtj p, |66 aqg. 

a The stury of the migration fmen Ztia'nb, as rcLLcd beEyw p may have 
totne histpricaS basis, bol ibe Dana itseW was oot EnaUy dcsirøyecJ unbl 
long afterwiriK InSd-iptinm carved on Ihe ©Biting ruins show tbat it 
vd tnore or leas in waricing order down tn the midiile o f the sudh 
cenlury The firs! recorded Æood took plaue in MT-AS* on 

mother oceasiao [in 53 $- 54 ^ ltie Dam was parcUSly recon^iructed by 
Abrahn,|he AbynUlian vSccrOyof Yemen, See K. Glaser,^« InStkrifUm 
iltn Dammhntch hin Mteik \Mi tt alunen der Vørri&mw tedvm 
itsscJitehiifl, 1897, bj* 

4 Ji e i, ,^id u> tuve giinMj this »otniqucttøim his i’usl.'fni teridB Is 
piecei (MtdMfdj every night th<! robe whitb hc hid wurn duriug the diy, 
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the Dy te and loakcd carefully, and lo* thtre was a rat møv mg 
an enarmous rock which fifty men could not have fol le d from 
its place. Convinctd by this and other prodigics that the 
Dyke wouid soon burst and the land be laid waste* he resolved 
to seli his pøssessions and depart with his Family ; and* lesr 
con duc e so extraordinary should arousc suspidon, hc had rc- 
coursc to the fol lo wing stratagem. Hc irmted the chief men. 
of the city to a splendid feast* whieh, tn accordance with a 
precontcrttd plan, was imernipted by a violent akercatton 
between himsclf and his son (or* as oihers relate, an orphan 
who had been broughl up in hts høitic) + Rløws weme tx- 
changed* and s Amr cried out* u O shame ! on the day of my 
glory a stripling has insul ted me and strudt my face.” He 
swore that he wouid put his son to death } but the gnests 
entrated him to show mcrcy, until at last he gave way. 
** But by God,” he exelaimed* w I will no longer remain in 
a city where 1 have suffened this indignicy. I wfli seil my 
lands and my stodc.” Having succesafully got rid of his 
eneumbrances—for there was no lack oFbuyers rager to take 
him at his word—'‘Aar inform ed the peoplc of the danger with 
which they were threatened* and set out from Ma’rib at the 
head of a great multitude. Gradudly the watem made a 
breach in ihe Dyke and swcpE over the country, spreading 
dcvasiacion far and wide. Hente the proverb Dkahabit (or 
tafamtfii) aydl Sak i, *They departed” (or "dispereed”) “lifcc 
the pcople of Saba.” 1 

This dduge marks an epoch in the htstory of South Arabia, 
The wacers subside, the land returns to cultivation 
Si^EESJl and prosperity, hut M&’iib lies desolate, and the 
Kfflpls1, Sab^ans have disappeared fo? ever, except 11 to 
poini a moral or adorn a lalc. 11 Al-ASM sang :—- 

Metre tiutoqéfib i — — | ^-| ^ — — \ — —). 


* Freytigh Ara bum Pnn'trbia* vel. i d p, 4^ 
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* Let tfcua warn ^froever a waming wiH tale*— 

And Ma'rib withal, which the Dam fortiiied, 

01 marble did Hiinyar cønstract it r 50 bigb h 
The waters recoiled when to rcæh Ét Éhey tried. 
ft wafcrcd their acres and vineyirds, and høur 
By hour, did a portion amøng them dsvidt 
So lived they m fortone and plenty un til 
Thcrefram turntid away by a ravaging tide. 

Then wandered their prinee* aqd noblcmcn through 
M i mge-ahranded deserts that bntHe the guide . 1 ' 1 

The p&etJa reference Eo Himyar is nor histories] ly acturate. 
It was cnly after the destruetton of iheDyke and the dispersion 
of the £a bara ns who buill it* that the HEmyarites* with their 
Capital Zatar (jc a feter periodjSan'i) became the rulers of Yemen. 

The first Tubba*, hy vvhieh name rhe Himyarite kingsarc 
known to Muhanuimdan writers, was yårith> called al-R£*ish, 
n#- the Fcatherer, bccause he ‘feathered 1 his 

TbeTubfci't * . , , _ „ . 

peopic s nest wim the booty whteh he brought 
home as a eonqueror from India and Adharbayjdn^ Of the 
Tubha^s who come after him socic obviowsly owe their place 
in rhe line of Himyar to genealøgists whosc respecr for the 
Konn was grealer than their crirical aeumtm Such s. man of 
straw is Sa 4 b Dhu ’J-Qamaya (Sa*b the Two-homed). 

The followtng verses show that he is a double of ih c 
mysterious Dhu '1-Qirnayn of Koranic legend, 
xiaiQ^yiL s ^pp D&e< j by most commentacors to be Eden tica] 
wirh Alexander the GreaE4:— 

1 tiatndiae UdH* bfr* vili, edited by D. H. Muller tn SÆW.A, iVEenna, 
l8Sil, vol, 97, p. 1037. The fmes art quoted witø Home terlual differences 
by Yiqik^ ai-BuidJn, ed. by Wfiitenfeid,. vol, iv h 387, and Ibd 

Hisham, p. 9, 

“ The totlnwing bucripti&tl is engraved on ane oF the sione cylinders 
deteribed by Amaud 1 11 Yaiba*amxr ftayyia, son of SamihM Yanuf, 
Frince of Szfco, causcd the mmmtain Bslaq eo be pierad and erceted the 
Bood-gates [called} Sa^ah før c&nvcnlefiee of hrigaiittu" 1 Enn^tatc afier 
D. H M&llerJ«. tamd** p, 

^ The wordj tftmpir and do nol oceur at alE in the older Enscrip- 

derns, and very Mldom tren in th.DK o# a ranre recent daEe. 

* See Koran, avui, 
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"Otirs iht realm of Dhu 1 -Qamayn the gloriøs 
EcnJm like his wa5 naver won by mortal kwg. 

Fotlowcd ha the Sun to view its setting 
When it Sank into thc som bro ocean-spring j. 

Up hc domb to scc it rise at mcrniiig, 

Krom wilhin its maoslon when the East it fixed f 

All day long the børiiøns led him onward, 1 

All night through be watehed the stars and naver ti red. 

Than of iron and of liquid tnutaJ 

He prepared a ram part not to be o'erpassed* 

Gog and Magog tb er* bc threw Ln prisen 

Till on Judgment Day tbey shall awakc at tast/ 11 

Similirly, 3 mon g the Tubba^ wc find thc Queen of Sheba, 
whose adventures witfo Solomon åre rclated in, the twenty- 
seventh chapier oF the Koran. Akhgugh Muh- 
ammad himsdf did not mention her mmt or 
lineage, his interpreter? were equ&l to the occssion and revealed 
her as Bilqk, the daugbter of SharAhfl (Shamhbil)* 

The national hero of South Arabi an legend is rhe Tubba 1 

r Dhu '1-Qaruayn is descrihed as w thfl measmer of the earlb H (JfosaiAu 
7 -n r t f\ by Haindani h yatjraiu b, p* 46, L 1A ff l may ^.tep for a 

moment ontalde the provin« of Literary his tory to di&cuss the mylbologyor 
Uiese verser it mm* me more titan probible that Dhu ' 1 -Qimayn is 3 
personiheatioa of Ibe Sabæiu dtvinliy VUtitar, wbo represents u nreet 
riesper-PhMphor, double name n (se* D. H. Muller in vol.^ 

p. 973 seq.)* The MLnajan msttiptlons have ,a ‘Atbtar of tbe setti ng and 
"AthLir of th* risEtig K * libid. , p, 1033)+ Moreover, fa tb* øtder msuriptions 
É Albtir and Almnqa ane atways mentkmed togeth or 5 and Alcniqa, whkb 
accortiing to Bamdini h the n amt of Venus {a!-ZvJtar^) r was fdcutiheU by 
Arahian axchzologÉSts with Hilqk, For Sn Ihe Mnac qf 'ray' qe 

1 beam J se* Goidrih*r H A b/unui. mr drab. Fhifologit, Part 1 T p. } 
thinlc Ibere is Hule doubi Ibat Dhu TQarnayn and BEIqk may bc added to 
the e samples [ibisL, p, lu sqqj of I bat pCCttKar eanvemøn by wbich tfiany 
bealben dnltics were enablcd to maintain themselves under vurious dis- 
guises wLibin the paie of Islam. 

■ The ArabLc lext wiH bt foaad in Von Kremer^ AtUmibiuJu Gerfidf tt 
utber dit Vdkssagr rorr Jtmcn f p L 15 (No. viii„ 1.6 sqq,} K Bassin h.TbihH K 
the aothor of the« lines, was contemporary wcih Muhammad^ lo wbose 
cause be devoted wtiat poetital talent tre pos-essed. In the ventes Lrumc- 
diatdy prcceding Ibosc Iraosliled abow be daims to be a descendani of 
Qahian. 


THE Tl/BBA - AS'AB KÅMJL 


IQ 


As‘ad KåmiLj ør f as he h Børnetimes called, Abii fCarib- Everi 
at the present day* says Von Eraner, his memory is kept alivc, 
and still hatints the ruins of his palace at Zafir. 
u No one who reads the Ballad of hl s Adven¬ 
tures or die words of exhortatiøn whach he addressed on his 
death-bed 10 his son bassin ean escape from the convicticn thai 
herc wc have to do with genuine fulk-pøetiy—fragments of a 
South Ara bian legendary cycle 3 the bcginmngs of whicb un- 
douhledly reach back to a high antiquity." 1 I translate bore 
the former of these pieces* which may hc en tided 

THE BALLAD OF THE THREE WJTCHES,* 

*■ Time brings to pass fttfl many a wouder 
Whereof the lesson thou must ponder. 

Whilst all to Lbee secuvs ordsred fair,. 

Lo, Fate halh wrought co nfusion thert. 

Ågainit & thing fored oo cUéd to be 
Nor eunning nor eau tion bt-lpeth thee. 

Kow a marvelloiis taJe wUI I redte; 

Tmst me to know and telt it arigbt I 

Once on a time was a boy of A$d 
Who beoame ihe king of the la od at las^ 

Bom in Harndån. a vidager ; 

The name of tbat villagc was Khanlir. 

This lad in the pride of youth defied 
His friends, and tbcy with scorn replied 
None guessed his worth till hc was grown 
Ready to spring, 

■ Von Kremer, Dit S&dnrabiscHt $agc t p. vii ut the IntrodnctioiL 
- A pråse translation h given by Von Kremer, ibi4. r p. 7# sqq. The 
Arabk ten which he pnblished afterwards in dlUrabistlif Gtdichte utb& 
filf VoItesagcvøNjemmt p. løsqs^ ia curmpi in sdme placcs and inOorrcvt Én 
o4hcra P l havt iatlowfid Von Kremens ÉEiierprelalioo except when it seerne** 
to mu to be manis eHly nntcnable. The reader whi luve na difficnity in 
believing thai tbw poem was meant to bo redted by 1 wamtering minstrcl 
to the hearers that gaihered mund bim at nightfat!« It may well be the 
com position of onc of Uiose professional story-ldlen who flqnriihed En 
■hc 6rtt century atter the FUghS t Staefl aa -Ahid b, Sharya <Sæ p. 13 mpr*l 
or YazJd b, Rabi L a b. Mafarrigh A.D.h who ia said lo have inven ted 
the poems and roman C« of thfi Himyarite tings lA£kJm\ avii, 531, 
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One morn, alone 
On Hinttim bUl he w^-s sore as'raid. 1 
(His peopft knew not where he sirayed \ 

They had sten Mm only ycsternighj, 

For his youih and wiJdncss- they held Mm light 
The wretches [ Him they never mis&cd 
Who had been their glory had they wistju 

O the féar ihat feli on his htart when he 
Saw beside him the witches three I 

The eidest came vdth many 3 brew_ 

In somc was biood, blood-dark their hue, 

1 Give me the cupT he sbouted bold ; 

1 Hold, holdr ciied ahe* but he wouJd not hold. 
She gave him the cup„ nor he did shrmk 
Ttio 1 he reclcd aa he diained the mpgk drink. 

Then the second yelled at Mm. Her he faced 
Like a lioo with anger in his breaat. 

'These be our steedsp come mount/ she cried K 

É For asses are worst of steeds to ride/ 

lfc Tis sooth/ he answered, and shpped his Bank 

O er a byena lean and jan k f 

But the brute so fierccJy flung hiin away* 

W 'iih deep, deep wounds cm the cvth he lay. 
Then camc the youngest and te ud ed him 
On a soft bed, whUe her eyes did swim 
In tcars; but hc averted bis face 
And soaght a ronghgr resting-plaoe: 

Such paramour he deemed too base. 

And hinithoughi F in angitish ly Mg there. 

Thal necdLes uoderneath him wert* 

Now when they bad marked his micn so bold* 
Victory in ail things they foretold. 

J The wars f O As'ad, wnged by tbee 
Sbaii bul mankind of misery. 


* insicad at the original has llayyuin, for which Von tøem« 

rcadb Ahmim. liul m» H^mdarn, Jarfratu 't.'Arnh, p, 1^, aRd 

2 i tud aljahdi fer aJyahli. 
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Thy s word ind spear the foe shall n» 

When his gish&s let the daylsght through; 

And blood s hal] flow on evtry hånd 
What time ihoti march est from land Lo land. 

By lis be co unse Lied ; stay not within 
Khamir, but go to ^afdr and win! 

To tbec shall dalliance nc'cr be dear, 

Thy foes sbaM sce thce hcforc thcy hcar. 

De sire moved to cocoBratcr thee^ 

Noble pHnce, us wibehes three. 

Not jedt, but earnest on thee we iried s 
And well didst Éhou the proof ablde.' 

As*ad went home and told bis folk 
Wbat bo bad sécjl but elo heed ihcy toet, 

On the teniii day be set out again 

And fared to £afar with thøugbU: m his brain. 

Thfirc fortun e rai.se r| him to high renown : 

None switter to strikt ever wore a ctqwil 1 

***** 

Thus found we the tale in memory stored. 

And Almighty U the Lord. 

Praise be to God who Jiv-eE.li ayt p 
The Gloria os to whom all men pray 1" 

Legend tuaki-s As^d the hero of a brifliint evpedition to 
Persta, where be defeated the general sent against hlm by the 
ArsatidSj and penet rated to the Caspian Sea. On his way 
home be march ed through the and hav tn g learned thac 

his son 5 whom he lett bchbid tn Med in a, h ad been creache rously 
murdcrcd, hc resolved to dke a terrible vengcancc on tlic 
peoplc of that city- 

4 É Now wh tle the Tubba* wai carrying on war againsl tbem p ih tre 
came to him two Jewish Rabbi ns of the Bauu Qurayfa, men deep in 
knowledge h who when thsy heard thai he wbh ed Lo deslrøy Ih c 


1 1 omit tht fo&owing vene^, whidi klJ bmw an elfi wornan of Merton j 
came lo Iting A.^'d p imploring hlm lo avttige her w»n4 how hi 
galiieretl an innumerahie anny p routed his røemis, and reEnmed lo tfjl'ii 
in tfinmph. 
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dty and its people, said to hlm ■ 1 Q King, forbear E Verify, il thon 
wilt accept nothlng save that wbich ihou desirest, an intervention 
Aj wiKirm] made bctwbrt thee and the city, and wc are 

swfij« not sure but that sudden chastiscCTierat may befall 
4<ii^±theo/ J Wby so ? 1 he asked. Théy answered ; 1 Tis 
the placn of refuge of a propbet wbo in the after 
Urne s hall go fordi from the sacrcd territory of Quraysh : it shall be 
, his abodt and his home-* So the ting rtframed himself, for he 
that thosc two had a partjcular knowledge, and he was pleased with 
what thty told him. On departing from Medma he foLtowed them 
in their religion. 1 . . . And he tumed his face iowards Mccca* dial 
Ai id Kim-A hte way lo Yemen, and when he was between 

it titt**. 'IMan and Amaj some U udhalitcs camc to him and 

said : *Q King, shall we not gnide the* to a hense of 
ancient treasure wbich the kings before thee taeglecled, wherein 
ire pcarts and cmeraEds and cbrysolstes and goid and silver V He 
said,* Y«J They $.isd : f lt is a temple at Uecca which tho^e who 
belong to £t wørsMp and in wbich tfaey pray/ Now the Hudhnjjtcs 
wished i& destroy him thereby, knowing that destmetton awaited 
the king who should seek to violate ils prednch So on campre- 
hending what ihey proposed, he sent to the two Rabbins to ask 
thcln aboul the affair. They replicd : 1 These folk tnlend naughfc 
but to destroy tilte and Éhine army j wé wet not of any house in the 
world tbat God hath chosen for Himsetf, save this, If thoti do that 
to which they invitc thec, thoia and ihose with thee wiil surdy 
perish tøgeUwr*' He said : 1 What tlien is it ve bid me do when I 
come there ? 1 They said ; 1 Thmi wili do as ils people dø— make 
the Circuit fhcreofj and magnify and honour it, asid shave Ihy head. 
and humblt thysdf helere it, until thmi go forth from is* precinct/ 
He s^id ; 'And wliai hinders you from doEng that yourselves 
å By God/ said they, * il \$ Ihe lemp I c of our fat her Abrahanip and 
veriiy it is even as we told the^ bul ive aro debarred therefrom by 
the idols wbich its peopEc have set up around it aod by the biood 
otféringi wbich they mate beside it : for they are vile polythdsls F 
or words to the stinc effecL The king perceEved ihat Ihetr advice 
was good and their tale true. He ordored ihe HudhaliLes to 
approach, and tul off their bands and feeL Then he continued his 
march to Mecca, where he made the Circuit of the temple r sacrificed 
camds, and shaved his head. Actording to %\ hat is told.'he stayed 
%ii days al Metta, feasting the inhahitanb with the Q f catnels 


1 tbn Htshålfi, p. 13, | 14 
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ajid letting thcm drink honey/ * * * Then be moved out with his 
troaps in the dircction of Yemen, the two Rabbins accompanying 
him ; and on catering Yemen he called on his subjecls 
to adQ pt the religion wbich he Mmself had embraeed, 
j^l^i in but they refuMd unless the quesdon were submitted 

van^ | Q tø e Qp^g^ Q f § rc w hich at that time existed in 
Yemen | jfor as the Ycmcnites say, thefe was in their country a 
fire tbat gave jndgment belween them in thetr disputes : it do vomed 
the wrong-docr hut left the tnfured person unsealhed. 

*** ** The= Yemenites therefore came forward with their 

idols and whaÉcver else they used as s means of 
drawitig ntgh unto God p and the two Rabbins came forward with 
their scHptures hung on their Decks like necklaces, and hoth parties 
seated themselve* at the place from wbich the fire was woat tn 
issne. And the fire hhzed up, and the Yemenites shrank back from 
it as it approaebed tb em, and were at raid, bot the bysEandcrs ur ged 
them on and bade them take courage. So they held out tmiil the 
fire euveloped them and coasumed the idols and images and the 
men of Hitnyar, the beårers thereol; but the Rabbins came forti) 
safe :md sound, their brows moist with sweat t and tbo scriptures 
wtfe still hang i ug on their necfcs. Thercupon the yimvarites con- 
sented to adopt the king's religion, and this wa$ the eatise of 
Judaism being cstablijshed in Yemen/'* 


The poem addressed ro his son and successor, Hassdn, wbich 
tradition has pur into his mouth, h a sort of last wif[ and 
testameriT, of which the grater pari is talten 
up with an account qf his conquests and with 
glorifikation of his famiiy and htroselfj Ncarly 
all that we find in the way of maxiens or inj linedans suitable 
to the so-c m n occasion contained in the folio wing verscs ;■— 


Ar ir. t iaremil 
in hli f^CL 


" O H,i5S;iri. the hour of thy hthef's death hus urived at last: 
Tvooli to thyself cre yet the time for looking is past. 

Oft indeed arc the mighty atrøedj ond often liieewise 
Art tlie base cjolted i. such i^ Man who is bom and dies. 


* I hu Hishim, p. 15, L 1 «M- 1 /«*. p. 17. h 3 Kjq. 

* Annie [ni Lh. Von Kremer! AUarabitekt Gedickte ucher die Kdlfcwji 
vm Jemtn, p. 2-0 seq. : pmåc translation by the aarue author fn 
SuftarabiMkfi Sd££ r p. &A ^ 
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Bid ye Htmyar know that stand i ug erect wcmJd I buripl fe«, 

And have ny wine-skins and Yemen robes in fhe to mb wifb 
me,‘ 

And hearken thon to tny Siby], for surdy can she Foresay 

The trulb, and saft in her kecping is castlc Gliayman aye/ 

In conneetfon wlth Ghavmån a few words cnay be added 
respecting the castl« in Yemen, of which the rnined skeletons 
rising from »olitiry helghts seem stil] to frown 
defknce upon the passing traveller, Two rhou- 
sajid yeats ago, and probably long befote, they 
lfrere oceupied by powerfiil barons, more or Jess independent, 
who in later times, when the fdimyarite Empire had begiin to 
dedine, nlways elected, and occasionally deposed, their royal 
master. Of these castles the geographer Hamdam' has given a 
detailed acqount in the eighth book of his great work on the 
history and antiquittes of Yemen entttied the Wil, or 
‘ Crown/ 3 The cldcsr and most edebrated was Ghumddn, 
the citadd of Sank. It Es dcscribed as a huge ediiice of 

Qilv miln twcnt r stores, cach story ten cuhits high. The 
four fapdes were built wtth stone of diiFerent 
noloers, white, black, green, and red. On the top story was 
a chainber which had windows of m ar ble framed with ebony 
and planewood. Its roof was a slab of pellucid ruar ble, so 
that when, the lord of G bu tn di rt ky on his couch he saw the 
birds fly øverhead, and could distinguish a raven from 3 kite. 
At each corner stood a bragen lion, and when the wind blew 

J The seeond hili of ttis ve™ is eomipt, Von Kremer trafisiii« (in 
tiis not« to the Arabiu lext, p . ab) 7 “ And bury with me the o^e! 
jtaliions (al-thiMn\ and tie elaves Apart, hcwever from 

Ihe fad thai Tttqqj* (piunii ol is not mentituv.-d by tht lecico. 

graphen--, it ?eems hLgbiy Lmprobj ble th.it the kinj; would hav c coin- 
emmded ivth a biirbarity, I therefor* taLe thUåu (pi oral of JfcAuf) J n ibe 
melding of 1 »ft stubs ot Yemen, 1 and read raqqtin iplural of n M }. 

V tihaymdn Or Uiqlib, a CHtle n«r fcm'i, in which the tfimyarité kipers 
wfire burirå 

1 The tftxt and sin ticn of this ttection of the I klit have hten tmb- 

iishedby D. H. M filler In SJS tV r A,, tah. 54 and 97 jVicnna. 
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it entered the hollow i n te n or of the efftgics and made a sound 
Lite the roating of lions, 

The adventure of As*3td KimEl with the three witches must 
have recahed to every rcader certaEn scenes in Medtfk. 
Curiouslv enough, in the hilstory of hb son Bassin an ind dem 
is rdhted which offers a striking parallel co the march of 
Birnam Wood a Tasm and Jadb have alrcady been men- 
tioned, On the massacre of che former triber by the latter, ^ 
single "pismite named Ribåh b. Mutra made his escape and 
toofc refuge wiib the Tubba 1 Fjassan, whoni he penuiaded to 
]cad an expeditton agaEnst the murderers, Now Ribåh's sister 
had married a man of Jadis, Her nanie was 
i-vSa™. Zarqd f u 1 -Yamlm*— Lt^ the Blue-cyed Woman 
of Yamarna—and she had sucb picrcing sight that 
she was able to desery an army thirly miles awav. Hassån 
therefore bade hb horsemen hold in front of them 3 cafy 
branches which they toce down from the crees. They 
advanced thns hidden, and towards evening, wben they had 
come wichm a day T s jMimey* Zarqå said to her peopte: **l 
sec trees marthing," No one believed her untEl it was Eoo 
late. Ncxt morning Hassan fdi upon them and put the whole 
tribe Eo the sword* 

The warlike exped Etions to which Hassin devoted all his 
energy were felt as an intolerable burden by the chiefs of 
HEmyar^ who formod a plot Eo slav hEm and set 
his brocher *Amr on the throne. ^inr was at 
kbbttrturr. unw i||| n g lQ lend h Emsel f eo their designs, 

but drimatdy his scruplcs were overcerne* and he 
stab bed the Ttibba* with hb own hånd, The assassin 
suffered a terrible p li n bh ment, Sleep deserted him, and in his 
remorsc be began to execute the ccmspirarors one afier another* 
Tbert was, however, a single ehief adled Ohu 
Dbu Kuijb. w ^ 0 had mnained loyal and had done his 

best to save l Amr from the guilt of ftainride. Fmding hb 
c (forts fruidess, he requested 'Aftir to take charge of a sealcd 
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pap*r whicb he brought with him, and to fceep it in a safe 
placc until he should ask for it ‘Amr conscnted and thought 
no more of the matter. Afterwards, imagining that Dhu 
Ru^yn had joined in tbc fetal plot, he gave ordets for bis 
execution. “ How ! ” exdaimed DM Ruhtyn, “did not I teli 
rbee what the crime involved f “ and he as ked for the sealed 
wridng, whicb was foimd to contain thesc verses— 

“ O fool to barter sleep fer waking I Blest 
Ts he alene whese cyeiids dose in rest. 

Hath yimyar pmetised treason. jet tis plaln 
That God forgiveness owes to DM Ro r ayn.*“ 

On reading this, ‘Amr recognised that Dhu Ru'ayn had 
spoken the truth, and he spared his lifer. 

Wtth £ Amr the Tubha* dynas ty coraes to an end. The 
sucecedlng kings were eiected by dght of the most powerfiil 
barons, who in real i ty were independent princes, each ruling in 
his streng castle over as many vassals and retainere as he couid 
bring in to subjection. Du ring tbis period the Abyssinians 
conquered at least sume part of the country, and Christian 
viceroys were sent by die Najashi (Negus) to guvern it in his 
name. At last Dhu Nu was, a descendant of the Tubbi* 
As “ad tvimil, erushed tlie rebellions barons and made hittiself 
umjucsrioncd munarch of Yemen. A fanatieal adherent of 

nauHDWM. J u ^ aistD * 1,6 reKi l vc< l to stamp out Christianity in 
Naj ran, where it is said to have been imroduced 
from Sy ria by a halv man calicd Faymiyiin (Fhemion). The 
Himyarites flocked to his standard, not so uuicli from reiigtous 
tnotives as from hatred of the A byssi nians. The pretended 
murder of two Jewish chi idren gave Dhii NnwAs a plausible 
rsiffi Mil. iie marehed against Najrdn with an ovcrwhdming 

u-.H.. fo «e f ertered the city, and bade the inhabitané 

^tween J udaism 311(1 deaEh - Many 
perished by the s word tbc rest were chrown in to 
a trench which the king ordered to bc dug and fiJIed with 
1 s, L 14 scq,. 
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blazing fire. Nearly i bundred ycars later* whtn Muhatntnad 
vvas beiug sorely pcrsetuted, he consoled and encouraged his 
foliowers by the examplc of the Christians of Najrin, who 
suffcred u fir n& øtkrr muøai hut thai ihey btlitvtd in thi mghtj^ 
th$ gkrim Gad ?* 1 Dhii Nuwas paid dearly for his truimph. 
Daws Dhu Tha*labdn s onc of thosc who escaped from the 
massacre, flcd to the Byzanrine cm pc rar and implored him* as 
the bead of Cbristendom, to assist them tn obtaining vengeancc. 
Justinus accordingly wrotc a letter to the NajisM* desiring him 
to take action* and erc lang an Åbyssinhn arniy, 70*000 
streng* onder the command of Aryit, disembarked in Yemen. 
Dhu Kijwis eculd not couni on die loyal ty of the Himyarite 
nobles ; bis troops indled away. u When hc saw 
d^KuwL the fate that had bdallen hioudf and his people, 
hc tumed to the sca and serting spurs to his horse, 
rode through the shallows und! he rcached the deep water. 
Then he plungcd into che waves and notfa Eng more of htm 
was scen/ +4 

Tfius died* or rims at any rate should have dsed, the tast 
representativt of the bag line of JJimyarite tings. Hencc- 
forth Yemen appeans in Fre-udamic history only as an Abys- 
sinian dcpendency or k a Persian protecioratc. The events 
now to be relatcd form the prologuc w a ntw drama in which 
South Arabia* so far from bcing the centre of intenst* plays an 
almost insignibcanE rålc .3 

On the dcath of Dhfi Nuwas, the Abyssintan genemi Aryi| 
continued his march through Yemen, Hc rimtghtered 3 ihird part 
ol the males, laid waste a third part of the land* and 
Abv-^iida 111 ^?! M3nt a third part af the wornen and ehildren to the 
JSMjl ^ Naj ishi as slav«. Having redueed the Yemenits* to 
submission and re-establishfcd ordet, he held (hc position of vieeroy 


1 Etion* Exxxt, 4 jqq. 1 T^bari, 1 * W, L 19 sqq 

» Ttc tollowing fiarmdve is ahddged from Tifcari, i, 928, L 2 *qq. 
- Ndtdekc, Gtxhichte dir Ptt? **d Amber mr Ztii der Saaimdr n. 
p. 192 
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for sevcral years. Then mutiny broks out in the AbyssiniMi array 
of acc Lipation, and bis authority was dLsputed by un ofEcer, namcd 
Abraita. Whcn the rivals faccd eaeb ottier F Abraha said to Arya|; 
u What will il avail you lo enlige tb« Abyssi mans in s dvil war that 
will leave none of tiiem alivel Fight it out witli mc, and ]ct the 
troops follow tbe victor.’ His challengc bring accepted, Abnha 
slepped forfh. He was a abort, fleshy man., compaetly built, a 
devout Christian« while Arydt wa$ big, talt, and hånd- 
Ab 2 ^“ d satnn. Whcn the duel began, Aryi^ Ihrust hus spear 
with the i menuen of piercing Abraha's brain, but it 
glaoced off his forehead, slttling his eyelsd, nosu, and lip—hence the 
naine, af-As Aram, by whicli Abraha was afterwards known - and er« 
he con Id repeat the bbw, a youth in Abrahas service, caJkd 
'Atwada, wbo w:lh £eated On a hiJIock behind his master, sprang 
forward and dealt him a mortal woirad. Thus Abraha found 
himself comnianderdti-chief af the Abyssiman army, but the Naj ishi 
was enraged and swore not to rest un ti! he set foot on the soil of 
Yemen and cul o tf the reb-ris forelen: k. On hearing this, Abraha 
wrOle to the Naj ishi: 11 0 King, Åiyåt was thy Sarvapt evtn as I m 
We quarrelle J over thy conmiaud, both of ns owing allcgiance to 
thee > but i had more strengih tlian he to conm&nd the Abvsriniins 
and keep disciplins and exert antbority. Whcn 1 heard of the 
kittes oalh F I stiorc my head F and now I send him a sack of the 
eartli of Yemen that he may puf it under his fcet and fultil hisoaih* 
The Najåshi answered this act af submission by appointing Abnihu 
to be his vkeroy., - * , Then AbraJia built the chureh 
D * {flt^sUi) at i>nVa, tlie Hkc of wEnch uras not to be seen 
at that Lime in the wfrole world, and wrote to the 
Nnjåstu that he wouid nol be ton ten: until he had diverted thither 
every pilgrim in AnbLa, This letter made mach talk, and a man of 
the Danu Fuqaym r ane of those who arranged ihe caJendur, was 
angered by what he l^imcd of Abrafra's porpose; so he went into 
the church and d eb Led it When Abralm heard that the anthor of 
the otnragc belå nged la the people af the Terapte in klecca, and 
thal he meant to show thereby his acora and conteifipt for the new 
foundatkun. hc w:L\ed wroth and swore that he would march against 
the Tcmple and iay it in ruins. 


The dÉsastrous hilure of this eKpcdirion, which took pbce 
in the ycar of the Elepham [570 a.d,), did not ai onec free 
Yemen from the Abyssi man yokc, The Sons of Abraha, 
Yak.su tn and Masni^j bore beavily on the Arabs. Seeitig ao 
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bclp imong his own pcoplfij a noblt yimyiritc xramed Sayf b* 
Dhf Yaian resolved to seck foreign intervention. HEs choice 
lay bctween the Byiantine and Persian empire^ 
and he frist betook bimself to Constantinoplt 
DÉsappuinicd there, he induced tbe Arab king of 
Hfra, whø was under Persian su&erainty, to present him at thc 
court of Madi*in [Ctesiphon)* How he won audience of the 
Sd&ånian monarch, Nfrshfrwaii, surnamed tbe Just, and tcmpted 
him by an Ingcnious trick to raise a force of cight hundred 
co miem ned feions, who were set free and sbipped 10 \ emen 
under the commnd of sn agtd general ; how they literally 
‘burned their boats'and, dtawing courage from despair, routed 
the Abyssi uian host and made Yemen a satrapy 
^y ™ 3 * 141 of Pmia this Forms an almost epic narrativc, 
whieh I have omitted here {apart from consi dera¬ 
tions of spate} bccause k betangs to Persian rather s ban to 
Arabian literary bistory, being probably based, as Noldekc has 
sugecsted, on traditions band ed down by che Persian ron- 
querors whosettied in Yemen to their amiocratic descendents 
whom the Ansbs called øl-Jiwå (the Sons) or Banu 7 I~Jknir 
(Sons of the Noble)- 

Leaving the once mighty kingdom of Yemen thus pitiably 
and for ever fallen from ies high cstatc, we turn northwiird 
in to the main strearn of Arabian hi story, 

■ The read er wiLI iln d a fuH and tiodlcnt aecounE of Ihese matter* Sn 
Professor Browne'i Li tit ary Hiftary af Perzia, VOL £, pp 


CHAPTER H 


WJt HISTORY AMD LEGES DS Qt THE PAOAN ARABS 

Muh amm adans in cl ude the wholt penod af Arablan his tory 
from the carlicst times down to the establishment of Islam 

TiKApto* the tertn dt-JéhUiyya^ which was iised by 
Muhammad in four passages of the Koran and b 
generally tran slated ‘the State of ignorance 1 or 
simply ‘the Ignorance*’ Goldzihcr, however, has shown con- 
dusively that the meaning attache d to jahi {whence Jåhiliyya 
is deri ved) by the Prc-iskmiic poets is not so mueh ‘ ignorance ’ 
as ‘wildness, 1 ‘ savagcr?,' and that its true amithesis is not 
(knowledge), but rather hltnt, which denates the moraJ 
reasonableness of a dvilised man. 14 When Muh am madams say 
that Islam put an end to the mannets and customs of the 
JåhiBfjOy they have in view those barbarens practices, that 
savage t emper, by which Arabian heat hendom is dbtinguished 
from Islam and by the aboEition of which Muhtaiitud sought 
to work a moral reformation in his country men : the haughty 
spirit of the Jåhiliyya {kamiyyatu 't-JShiKjya) t the tribal pride 
and the endless tribal feuds, the cnlt of revenge, the implaca- 
bility and al! the other pagan characteristics which Islam was 
desti ned to overcome.” 1 

Our sources of information regarding this pertod may be 
ciassified as follows :— 

(i) exd fragmmti af vmt , which though not written 

' Guldiiher, htuhammtdamsdu Studien, Part I, p. a 2S _ 
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down at the time were prcscrved by oral tradition and com- 
mittcd to writrng 5 for the most part* iwo or three hundred 
years afterwards. The importance of this, virtu- 
i^rauSon *Uy E ^ c s°lt contemporary record of Pre-fcbmk 
history^ is recognised in the weU-knturo saying, 
"Poetry is the public register of the Anita [aU 
ihi*™ dl-wdnu '{-'drab) - f thereby genealogies are kept in mind 
and fameus actions are made fåtniliar* w Sotne account of the 
chief collections of old Arabtan poetry will be given m the 
nexr chapcer* 

(1) Pr tv frås* These are of Icss vniuc, as they seldom 
aplain thrEiiwtvRj while the com men tarv attachcd to tb cm is 
the work of sdiokrs bent on explaining them at all costs, 
thongh in many cases their true meaning could onty be con- 
jeetured and fhecircunistanccsof their origin had been eurirdy 
forgotten. Motwithstanding this very pardonable ejccess of 
zealj wc could iU aflbrd to lose the edebmted colJecttons 
of Mtifhdda! b, S 3] ama (f ctrra geo and May din ( ff 1124 
a.dJj 1 whieh contain so mudi curious information thrøwmg 
fight on every aspect of Pre^tslamic life, 

(3) TraJtitQns and Ugtndh Since the art of wriring was 
neieber understood nor practised by the heathen Anita in 
general* it was impossiblc that Prose, as a literary form, should 
ex ist amen c thenn The germs of Arabic Prose* bowever* may 
be traced back to the yéhiJiyya* Besidcs the proverb [møthxf) and 
the oration ffitttfid) we find elements of history and romance 
in the pråse narratives used by the rhap&odises to introduce and 
set forth pEainly the matter of their songs, and in the legende 
which reconnted the gloriens deeds of tribes and individuals. 
A vast number of such stories—some unmistakably genuint, 
01 hers bearing the stamp of fiction—are preserved in vjrious 
literary^ historiad, and geographical works composcd under the 
^AbMiid Cabphate, especially in the KUÅhu 'i'-/tghånl (Book 

1 Maydani's colleetian haa been edited, witb 3 C-Uin tmuiiattofi by 
Freytaft in three volnmu (Aratmm Pnmrbia, Bonn, I&J&-18«}. 
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o+ Sangs) by Abu i-Fara] ofljfaMn (t9&7 A-R^in invaluable 
compLlatjon based on the researches of the gftat Humanists 
as they have been well named by Sir Charles Lyal^of thc 
second and ihird cent uri« after the Hijni.* The original 
wri tings of these early critscs and scholars have 
^ perished au nost witbout cxception, and beyond the 
copiqns citations in the Jghåni wc passes* hardly 
my specimens of tbeir work* « The Bmi vf Smgi " says Ibn 
KJialdun, u is the Register of the Arabt It compriscs all thai 
they had achieved in the past of excellence in every kind of 
poetry^ hisEory y music^ ri ntrra. So far as I am aware^ no ot her 
book can be put on □ level with it in this respect, It is the 
hnd resource of the student of bclks-kttres, and leaves irim 
nothi ng further to desire. 111 a 

In the folio wing pages I shail not attempt eo set in due 
order and eonnection che confused mass of poetry and iegend 
in which all thar wc know of Pre-tslamic Ara bia 
th^cÉlpir. Ji« deeply embedded. This task has al rudy been 
perform ed with ad mi rable sHU by Caussin de 
Perceval in his Esmi tur f hi si vire drs Arabtt mani Plslamitmtfl 
and it couEd serve no uscfril purposc to xndict a dry sumnur f 
ofc chat famous work. upon the rcader. The beiter coursc, I 
chtnkj will be to sdect a fcw typical and gu titan ding features 
of the time and to present them, wherever ptssible^ as they 
have been drawn— iargely from i magi nation—by the Arabs 
themselves- If the Arabian traditions are w&nting in historien! 
aecuracy they arc neverthd-ess, talten as a whole, true in spirit 
to the Dark Age which they cail up from the dead md 
reverently un fold bencath our eyes- 

1 The Kihlku '^Agthini ha* been pubHabed ai BaEiq j i 384-1335 *jr\ [ n 
[sventy volumei. A volumc o i biographi« not containoj in Us c BuLLq 
ictt wras edLlect by R, R. tirfknnow (Leiden, iSBS)- ^ 

* MuqadHtmji oT Ibn Khaldun (Beyrout, 1900 ), p. 554 , IL£-iq; /> s 
UgC'mfrtsA it' ibn Khaldoun iraiimts par At* ite Sfen* (Parts, ' 1863,431 
vol* tn, pL jji, P J * 

1 Publi?hcJ al Piris, 1847-1848, in three vo] urnes, 
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A bo ilt the middle of ihe third een tu ry of our en Arabh 
wasenclosed on the north and north-east by the rival empires 
of Romc and Pc nsi a, lo vvhich the Syrian desert, stretching 
right across the pen insula, formed a natura] termina tion* In 
erder to proteet themselves from Bedouin raiders, who potired 
over the frontier-provinces, ind afrer kysng hånds on all the 
booty within reach van ished as sutf den ly as they camc, both 
Power* found it necessary to plant a line of garnisons along 
the edge of the wildcrncss. Thus the mbesmen were partially 
held in check, but as force alem c Sccmed an ex pensive and 
incident remedy it was decided, in acCordance with the well- 
proved maxien, divltit tt imptra r to en list a nu m her of the 
o Sending trines in die Imperial service. Rcgdar pay and the 
prospeci of unlimitcd piundcr—for in those days Romc and 
Persia were almost pcrpctuaily at war—were i ndu cements that 
no true Bedouin could resisE. They foughr, how- 
cver a as fret al I tes under the ir own c hi els or 
phykrebs* tn this way two Årabian dynasties 
sprang up—the G bassi ri id s in Sy ria and the Lakh mires at 
Hfra, west of the Euphrates—military buffer-states, always 
ready to collide even when they were not urged on by the 
suzerain powers behind them. The Arabs soon showed what 
they were capabLe of when trained and disciplin ed in arms H 
On the defeat of Valerian by the Chosroes SåbÆr an Arab 
chieftafn in Palmyra, naxncd Ud hav na (Odenat hus) f marehed 
ai the head! of a strong force against the conqueror, drove him 
out of Syria^ and pursued him up to ihe very walb of Madi'in, 
ihe Persian Capital (265 a.d.). His brilltmt exploics were 
duly rewarded by the Emperor Gallienus, who bestowed on 
him the tille of Augustus, He was, in faet, the 
acknowledged master of the Roman legions in the 
East whet^ a year later, he vrås treacherously 
murdered. He found □ worthy successor in his wife, the 
noble and ambitious Zcnohiz, who set berself the task of 
buitding up a great Otie ntal Empire« She fared, bowever, no 

4 J 
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bctter titan did Cleopaira in a likc Enterprise. For a. moment 
the issne was doubtful, but AureHan (riumph-ed and the proud 
4 Queen of thc East* was led a eaptive bcforc his chariot 
through the strccis of Rome (274 a-p-). 

These events werc not forgottcn by the Arabs. It fl altered 
theb national pride to retall that otiet, at any rate, Roman 
armies had marched under the flag of an Ara bi an prmcess. 
But the Jegend, as told in thelr traditions, bas Httlt in cominon 
With rcality. Not only are na ntes and phecs fretly altered— 
Zenobia herse IÉ being corfysed with her Syrum general, Z a b da i 
—but the historicaj setitng, though dimly visible in the back- 
ground, has been distorted almost beyond rccognition : what 
remains is one of thosc ro man ti c adventures which delighted 
the Arabs of the Jåhiityya r just as fheir modem descendarus 
are never ti red of 3 [stening to the Story sf * sinter or to the 
Thm&nd Nightt and a Night. 

The Jirst king of the Aiab scttlers in *Ir£q (Baby tom 1) t 
is said to have been Malik the Azdite, who was accidentaUy 
shot wsth ån arrow by his mxk Sukyina. Beforc 

li ofc I hhÉ Ai-iIiIt. ^ r ' 

he ex pi red be mtered a verse which has become 

pmverbial : — 


lf x alk~ttwn.u H^riméyala kvifa 
falomma 'siodda id'idubu romdrtf. 

" I taught hinx every day ihe bowman's art. 

And when his arm look aim, he pierced rny 
hearL’ 1 ' 

Målilfs ting dom, if ic can properly be dcscribed as $uch p was 
Consolidated and organ ised by hh son, JadhJma, sumamcd 
a]-Abrash (the Specfcled]—a police euphemism for 
J-AiinniL d-Abra^ (ihc Leprous). Hc reigned as the vasal 
of Ardashlr B abak in, the fo under (226 Am.) of 
the Sisi nt an dynasty in Persia, whtch thereafter contmued to 
dqminate the Arabs of *Irdq during the whok Pre-islamic 

1 *Tlicse art iht aarM Bedouin Arabi ol Tani&h who m'^rwinis fortne*} 
part of the population of l^lra, See p. 38 infia. 
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JADHlMA AL-AERASH 

period* Jadhfma is the bero of many fables and proverbs. 
His pride, it is said, was so overweening that he wonld suffer 
no boors-eompanions cxcept two stars calicd al-Farqaiån^ and 
whcn hc drank wine he used to pour out a cup for caeh of 
thcm. He had a page, *Ad( b. Nasr, with whom his sister feU 
in love; and in % moment of intoxication he gave his consent 
ro their mandage. Next mørning, fiorious at the trick which 
had been played upon him, he beheaded the unlucky bride- 
groom and reviled bis sister for having married a slave. 
Nevcrthelcssj when a son was horn, JadhJma adopted the boy^ 
and as hc grew up regarded him with rhe u cm nst afFection. 
One day the youchfut ‘Amr suddenly disapptaned. For a lang 
time no trace of him codd be found, but at last he was dis¬ 
covered, running wild and rtaked, by two brotbers^ Milik and 
"■Aqfl, who cared Tor him and elat bed him and presented him 
to ehe king. Overjoyed at the sight^ Jadhlma promised to 
grant them whatever they asked. They ebose the bemour> 
whrch no mornd had hitheno obeained, of being his boen- 
companions, and by this tide {nadména Jadhlmn) they are 
known to farne. 

Jadhfma was a wisc and warlike printe, In one of hi$ 
expedirions hc defeated and slew t Amr b. Zarib b* Hassin b. 
Udhayna, an Arab chieftain who had broughi part of Easteni 
Sy ria and Mesopotamia under his sway, and who, as the namc 
Udhayna indies tes, is probably idcniical with Odenaihus, the 
husband of Zenobia. This opinion is con nr med by the state¬ 
ment of Ibn Qutayba that “ Jadhtnm soiighr in marnagc 
Zahbi, the daughter of the King of Mcsopotamia, 
T1| 7 *ta7 <i< who became qucen after her hujiand" 1 Accerd- 
ing to the view generally held by Muhammadan 
authors Zahbå 3 was the daughter of *Amf b. Zarib and was 

1 Ibn QuEayba in BrOnnow's Ckratomat&y t p. 29 . 

* Prtptrly Qj-Zvbfei, an eptEfaet messing 4 hilry/ Arcordlng !o Tabari 
tf» 737} her name w» Nå'ila. It 19 odd thai in the Arablc version af the 
itary the turne Zenobia [j&iynab) shaoEd bc home by the hetoine’s sister. 
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ckctcd to succccd htm wtaen he fcli in bjttic. However this 
may be, she proved herse! f a woman of extraordiiwy courage 
and resolut ion. As a safeguard agamst at tic k shc built two 
strong cascles on escher bank of the Euphratcs and tonnected 
ihem by a subterranean tunnel; shc made one fortress her 
own resi dente, while her s&sier, Zaynab, occupied the oiher. 

Having thus se e ured her position $ht dctcnnincd to take 
vengeance od Jadhima. Shc wrote to h\m ttut the sceptre was 
Slippiiig from her fecble grasp, that sbe found do mn wOrthy of 
lictr escept himself, that she desired to umie her kingdnm with his 
by raarriagc, and begged him to tomt and sæb her. Jadhiuu needed 
no urgin^. Bcaf to ihc wamtngs of his i riend and counMilory 
QasEr, he started from Biqqa, a castlc on the Euphrates. Whun 
Lhey had travcllcd 5 om c distance, Qaslr implored him to return* 
" No/‘ said Jadhima, ** the affcdr was decided at Baqqa”—words 
whieh passed iniø a proverb. On approaching their destination the 
Ising saw with alarm squadrens qf cavnlry between him and the city, 
and said to Qa§ir, "What is the prudeot com-se?"’ IH You lefl 
piudence at Ibqqa," he replied ; “if the cavalry advance and salnte 
you as krog and ih en retire in front of voi^ the woman is sinccre, 
hut if they cover your Hanks and eacompass yøti, tbcy oi™ 
treachery, Mouiil aU’Asa’—Jadtnm&’s favourite mare—"for she 
cannot be OYcrtakcn or ontpaced, and rejoin your troops wbiic 
Ihere is yet time/ 1 jadhlrqa refused to foliow this ad vice. Presently 
he was surrpundtsd by the cavalry aed caphired. Qasfr r however, 
sprang on the mare's back and gal lopcd thirty miles wilhout drawing 
rein. 

Wlaen Jadhima was brøuglit to Zahbå shc seated hfm on a skin of 
leat her and ordered her maidens to open ihe yeins in his arm, so 
that his biood should flow Into a golden bowl. lir O jadhima/ 1 $aid 
shc, (l let flot a siiigEc drop be losL 1 want it as a enre for madnesy/* 
The dyiflg man snddenly møved his arm and apdokfed with his 
biood one of the marble pi ilars of the hall—an evil portent for 
Zabba h Lnasmuth as it had beea prophusied by a tertain soothsaycr 
that onless every drop of the king's blood eniered the bøwl/bi$ 
murdcr would be avenged. 

Now Q^Lsir cameto'Amr b/Adf, Jadhfma's nephew and Son by adop¬ 
tion, wbo has been menboned above, and engaged to win over the 
army to his side li he w r Didd take vengeance øo Zabbl 44 But how 
cried ’Amr m t 11 for she is more inaccessible than the eagle of ihu air J* 
M Oflly hdp me/ É said Qusir,, 11 and you will be clear of btame. M He 
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cut off hU fiQ$c and ears and bctook bimse If to Zahbh, prctenditig 
that he bad been mulilatcd by Amr r The qtiecn belicvcd what she 
saw, welcomed bim, and gave hian mou&y to tråde oai her hthalf, 
Qastr hastencd to the palace øl “Amr at H£ra p and h having obtaiued 
permission to ransnck the royal treasnry, he retumed laden wilh 
riches. Thus he gradmiHy crept into the canridence of Zabbå, unttÉ 
one day he said Lo her ■ 11 II beboves every king and queen to pro- 
vide themselves wilh a sccrcfc passage whemn to fake refuge in 
caseol danger" Zabbl answered : JJ I have already done so/ and 
showed him the tunnel which she had ennstrueLed onderneatb the 
EupEiraiCS* His projcct was now ripe for exccution. With the 
hetp of 'Amr hc fitted out a caravan of a thousand camcls, cach 
carrying two arm ed men conccaJvd in sacks* When they drew ncar 
the city ol Zabbi* QaSir left them and rode forward to annøunce 
thelr arrival Lo Lhe queen, whu from the wn 33 s ol her Capital viewed 
the long train of heavily burdened camch and morvcllcd al the stow 
pace wilh wliich they advaucedL As ihc lait catud pased through 
ihe gates ot the city the jaaiitor pricked One of the sacks with an 
oi-goad which hc had with hmandheariogaery of pain, eicbj|ju. i d t 
BP Ey God, thcrc's mischtef lo the sacks I” But Lt was too latc. 
Ararand bis tncri ihrcw themselves upon thegarrison and put them 
to the sword, Zabba songhf to estape by the tunnel, but Qasur stood 
b^rring the emt on the f urther side of the stream. Stic hum cd back, 
and there was H Aixir facing her. Kesolved that her eaemy vhould 
not taste the swcelncss of vengeancc, she stickcd her seal-ring, 
which contained a deadly poi^on, crying, “ By iny own hånd, not 
by ^Amr's I ” * 

In the kingdøms af Hira and GliassÅn ProisSamic culcurc 
at tai ned its hig hest developmentj and from rbese centres ft 
didFused itself and made its influencc felt thraughout Ar&bÉÆ. 
Somc accountj thereforej of theSr history and oF the rireuvu- 
seances which enabled them to assuene a dvilising fole wiil 
not be superftuous.* 

1 The Abc ve narr Jtive il abridged from Affhdnf t idv p 73,, l 20-75, L ^ 5 - 
Cf. Tahari p i, 757-766; Afuråru %Qhmk&b [ed- by Barbier de 

^Lcyimrdh, voL iii„ pp r t £9-199. 

* CoiKxriisng fjira and its liialory the reader niay nonsjili ao »dinfnble 
muOograph by Ur. G, RothdLcifr, Dit Dynasti c dtr La^rmden in al-itirn 
I Berlin, 1899b where the souices of information are æt farth jp, 5 u 
The i nd.de til al references Lo rantemporan- cv^ts in Syrtacand ByranJ loc 
writeri, who often desaibe whit they &aw with Lheir own eyes f are 
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About the begirming of thc third century after Chmt a 
number of Btdouin iribss, wholly or pardy of Yemenits origin, 
who hsid formed a confederaey and es lied them- 
^arwSf 00 collectivdj Tanfikh, took advantagc oF thc 

disorder tlicri prevalling in thc Arsacid Empire Eo 
invade Iriq (Babyfonb) and plant their seEelements in the 
fertile country west of the Euphrates* While part of the 
intr ilders antimud to Icad a nom*d tøfc, ot hers engaged in 
agncuLuire, and in course of time villages and cowns grew up, 
The most impartaru of these was Hfra (propcrly T al-yira, 
thc Camp), which occupicd a favourable and Healthy 
situation a few inilcs EO the soutfa of Kufc, in thc ncigh- 
bour li ood of anden t Baby Ion J According to HisMm b. 
Muiamtnad al-Kalbl (t8ig or 821 A*U,)j in excellent 
authoricy for the history of the Pre 4 s 1 amic period, the 
inhabitams of Hfra during thc reign of Arda&htr Bibakan* 
the fim SfaSnian kmg of Fcrsia (33É-341 a,d*), coiuisicd of 
three das&es, viz. :— 

(1} The TanltJkhy who dwclt west of the Euphrates betweeji 
^{ra and Anhår in cents of camcPs hair. 

(3) The Hbådy who lived in houses m Him. 

(3} The Ahiif (Client^)* who did not bebng to eiihet of 
the above-mentioned dasses, but atcaehed themselves to thc 
pc® pie of kJEra and lived amon g them—blood-guilty fitgkives 

cxtrsnely valuable as a menns of firing the chroncrtogy, whtch Arabbn 
^orims tiui only ^upply by conjecture, owing lo the want of a deficits 
era dtuiflg the Fre-istamic peric 4 - aichimmarfan general histories 
usuaJly contaln sectiuns, more nr less mythLkiJ in "Ola the 

Kin&i of Mira .und Ghassfui." Attention may be ealled in. parUcnlar to thc 
lueount derined trom Hinhiin b. Miibammad aE-Kaihu which is presen-ed 
by Tabari and has been tf an ■> I;Hutl watfc a mastcrly ccmmeatary by 
N&ldcte in hii Geschickte dir Pmer und Arater zut Zeii de? Sasanidm. 
Hi^him had access to thc archives hept La the chnrehes of Hira^. and 
cbims to have EMtcpeted I tiere from ttiany genealogien] and chronologica] 
details rdatmg to the Lok haute dynasty (Tabnri, i t 7*rQ f y}, 

* tølra is the Syiiac hfrtd Jsacrcdi cnclosnre,. monaatexy),. which namt 
waa. appEicd lo Ihe originally mobile camp ol the Pcr^ian Arats add 
retained as Ihe designation of the girrisoo town. 
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pursucd by thc vcngcancc of their own Icin^ or needy emigrants 
SeckEng to mcnd their famines. 

Naturally thc townsmen proper formcd hy far thc most 
influcnml dement in the population* His hins, as wc have 

scen. éalls them 4 thc ‘Ibid/ His usc af this 

Tfe Ttdd * 

tcruij ha wc ver, is not str Eetly ae cu rate. The 
( Ibdd are exel use vely thc Ghriitmn Arahi vf I^ira t and are 
so callcd in viitne of their Christianit/; thc pagan Arabs, 
who at thc time when Hira was founded må for Ion g 
afterwards constituted thc bulk of thc citizemv, were never 
comprised in a designa tion which ex presses thc very opposiie 
of paganism* l Ihåd means 1 servanes/ Lt, s those who serve 
God or C brist* It cairnot bc determin ed at what epoch thc 
norne was first used to disringuish the religions conumuittp, 
composed of members ot different tribes, which was dominant 
in Hira during thc sixth ceruury* Dates arc compara- 
rively of titt]c importance ; what is really remarkable is the 
emtena in Fte-islamic times of an Ara hian community 
t hat was not based on bJood-rclarionship qr descent from a 
common anccstor, but on a spiritual principle, namdVj thc 
profession of a common faith. The religion and culturc of 
thc 4 Ibåd were conveyed by various di amids to thc in mos c 
rccesss of thc peninHiia, as will bc shown more fiiUy in a 
rubsequcnt chapter. They were the sch og! masters of the 
heathen Arabs* who could scldom read or write, and who, is 
must be owned, so br from desiring to receive instruction* 
rat her gloried tn their ignorance of accqmplishments which 
they regarded sis servile, Nevertheless, the best minds among 
thc Bednuins were irrcsislibly attracted to Hfra. Poets in 
thosc days fonnd favour with princes* Å greae number of 
Prc-islamEc bords visited the LakhmÉte eourt, while some, 
likc Nibigha and *Abid b> al-A bras, made i c their permanent 
rcsidcnce* 

lt is unnecessary to enter in to th c vexed question as to the 
origin and rise of thc Lafchmite dynasty at Hira. Aecording 
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to Hishåm b. Muhimmad al-Kalbi, who gives a list of twenty 
kEngs, covering a pc riod of 522 ycars and cight monchs, the 
finit Lak h mi te rider was *Amr k *Adf b. Nasr 
k Rabi*a k Lak hin, the same who was adopted 
by Jadhfma, and afierwards avenged his death on Queen 
ZabboL Al most nothing is fcnown of his successors umil wc 
camc to NubnAn I, sur na med al-A^war {the Gne^eyed), 
whcpsc rdgn filils m the first quarter of the fifeh 
iJrn^åto.% een tu ry. Ni/min is renowned in legend as the 
builder of Khawamaq, a famous castte near l.lfra. 
It wa$ buili aE the iit&t&ncc of the SMnian ting, YazdEgird 1 , 
who desired a sul lj briens residence for his son, Prinee Bahrim 
Gdr. Gn its completion, NubnAn ordeted the ar du teet, a 
4 Roman/ (Lt, Byzanrine subject) nam ed Sini minar, to be 
east headlong from the battlements, either on account o f his 
baast 1 hal he cculd have constritctcd a yet more 
wonderful cdifice w which should turn rotind 
wich tbc sun/ s qr for fear thai he miglu reveal 
the position of a ccrtain stene, the removal of whith woutd 
cause the whole building to colhpse, One spring day (so the 
story Is told] Nu 4 min sat with his VEzier in Kbawarnaq, which 
overlooked the Fcn-Iand {aUNajaf), with its neighbouring 
gardens and plan rations of pahn-ireés and canals, to the wesi, 
and the Euphratcs to the easc + Charmed by the beauty of the 
prospcct, he txclaimed, 41 Hast thou ever seen the like o£ 
this 1 M “ No-," replied the Vizierj u if it would 
but lasf. l+ %L And what is lasring ? n asked 
NiPfnam u That which is with God in htaven/’ 
M How can one attain co it ? 1P a By renouncing chc world 
and stning God, and striving after that which He hath.” 
NubmAn^ it h raid, immediately resolved to abanden his 
IcEngdom j on the s^mc night he clad himsdf in aacfc-doth, 
stole away unpcrecEvcd, and became a wandering devotec 
[jiftA). This legend seems to have grown out of the 
fotl owing verses by *Adf b. Zayd, the ‘Ibddite 
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* Con si der tiaou Khawarnaq's lord—acd oft 
01 heavcnly guidancc cometh vision clear— 

Wbo once p rcjoicing En hEs am pie rea]m< 

Surveyed the brnad Euplfates, and Sadir ; 1 

Thea snddtn terror struck his besut: be Cried p 

J -S li all Mi[] r who deathward gøes F had plta^iirc htre!' 

Tb ey rdgned, they prøspered ; yet É ibeir gin ry pa5i É 
Jo ytmdcr torabs thcy ile this uiaoy a year. 

At last they wtre Ilte wnto wiihercd Iklvcs 

Whirled by the winds away in wild carecr. "* 

The opinion of most Arabkn aulhorsj that Nu E min cmbraced 
C’bfiSC]Ein3ly s is probabiy imfounded T but (hero i> rcason ro 
betle ve ihat hc was well ulspasud fowards it* and thai bis 
Christian subjects—a Bishop of JJfra is mcnttoned as carly as 
410 a-p,— enjoycd complctc religions lEbcrty- 

Nu < mln*s plane was fil lod by his son Mundhir, an able and 
energetlc prince. The power of the Lakhmltre at this time 
may be inferred from cho faet l hat on tb c dcatb 

Uu.iiSriij |, 

of YazJigird I Murulhsr fore Ib] y micrvencd in 
ih c disput c as ro ihe Ptr^ian succession and procured the 
dection of Bah rim Gor, wliose -da i ni s had previoiisly been 
fejected by the priesthøad.3 In the war which brake out 
shortly afterwards between Fersia and Rome, Mundhir proved 
himsdt a loyal vassaE, but was defeaied by ihe Romans with 
greac loss(42t a.d,)* Passing over se veral obscure rcigns, we 
arrive at the beginning of the sixth cetiEury, when another 
Mundhir, the third and most illustrious of his 
name* aseended the thrønc + This is be whotn the 
Arabs called Mundhir b. M,i p al-sanuM He had 
a Jong and brilliam reign, vrhich, however, was temporanly 

* $atbr waa a, eastle sti the vidnily af flin 1 Tabari, l p $5^ 20 sqq. 

1 Bahrain was educafed al l^ira under N'u'miln ane! Mundhir, Thi 

Peraian granden complsuiittl that ha bad \b& mannen and appejnn^e 
foe Aratrt among wth.in Ke had gTown ip |Tafrart P 3, £5^ ft. 

* Mi' al-4Aina u.r, p Walrr of the sky) h said la have been Ihe 5-ubrh|UÉl 
of Mumfhir's mother, whose proper aamc Mårfya or Miwiyya. 
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clouded by an event that cannat be understood without some 
reference to the general history of tbe period. Åbout 480 a.d, 
the powerfiil tribe of Kiitda > wbose princes appear to have held 
nutdi the same position under the Tubb^s of Yemen as the 
La kh mi tes under the Persian monarchs, had eKtcndcd their 
sway over the greater part of Central and Northern Arabia, 
rlh ef &i j moving spirit in this conquest was tJujr, 

sumamed Akilu ’l-Muråjj an anccstor of the 
poet ImrtAi *LQays. On his death tbe Kindke confederaey 
was braken up, but towards the year 500 it was re-establishcd 
for a brief Space by his grantbon, Hirkh b. ‘Amr, and became 
a formidable rival to the kingdonts of G hassån and ft Ira. 
MeanwhEle, in Fersia, the communistic doc trines oF Mazdak 
u«d k obtained wide populariry among the lowcr 

dbsscs, and were finally adoplcd by King Kawddh 
himsdn* Now, it is certain tha t at some da fe between 505 
and 529 Hårith b, c Amr s the Kindite, invaded *1 dq a and drove 
Mundhir out of his kingdom ; and it seems not impo&ibLe 
that, as many hfetorians asser t, the latter 1 * down- 
fe!I was duc to his ajiti-Maadakste opinions, which 
would naturally ad te the displeasure of his 
suzerain. At any rate, whatever the causcs may 
have been, Mundhir was temporarily gupplanted by HåricJi, 
and although he was lesfored after a short interval, before the 
accession of Andshirwåji^ who, as Crown Prince p carried out 
a Wholesale massacre of the folio were of Mazdak (518 jld,), 
Ehe humiliation which hc had suGered and crucUy avenged wi*i 
not soon forgptten ; * the li fe and poe ms of linru "u ’l-Qays 

* For an Account o I Mardak and tus deetrines Uic reader may cotisult 
N'i-tdckcs translation of yabari, pp. 140-144, 154* and 455-,!^ ant| 
pTOfessor Brownc's Literniy Hitte fy o/M, VOL i, pp P 16B—I 
■ Mnudhir stlughLertd in edd biood some forty Of fiity member* of the 
ro^ bDuse of Kinda whø had faJien into his hånd?, tfirith fiimself ivas 
deftaled and sLnio by Mundhir jn 529, ThercaHer the power of Krnda 
sank, and they were graduMly foræd back lo Uiclt original settlement* 
in Haiframawi, 
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bcar wirness to thc bered itary hatred subsbting between 
Lafchm and Kinda. Mundbids operations againgt tbc 
Romans were conductcd with extiaordinary vigour ; he 
dcvaåtated Syna as far as Åntioch, and Justinian saw him&ejf 
obliged to entrust the defence of these provines to the 
G bassin cd HArith b, Jabala (Hirich al-AVaj), in whom 
Mundhir at kst found more than his match. From this time 
onward the kinggof EJira and Gha&ån ate condnually raiding 
and piunder in g eaeb other f s cerritory.. In one of his expedi- 
ttons Mundhir captured a son of HAri tb, and “ trnmcJiatcly 
sacrificed hitn to Aphrodite * p —£4, to the Arabian goddess 
al-<Uzzi S > bur on taking the fidd again in 554 he was 
surprised and sbin by stratagem in a baicle which 
ii JSSSlTir. is known proverbtally as * The Day of ØaJ 3 
On the whole, die Lafchuiites were a heathen and 
barbaro us race, and these epithets art riehly deserved by 
Mundhir HL It is relaccd in the Aghånl tSiat he had two 
boon-companions, Khalid b. al-MudaUH and *Anif b. Mashid, 
with whom hc used to carouse; and oncc, bekrg irritated by 
words spoken in wine, he gave orders that they shouid be 
bnried al i ve. Next morning he did not recollect what had 
passed and mquired as usuai for his friends. On learning 
ihc truth he was hiled with remt^se, Hc caused two 
obelisks to be crected over their graves, and rwo 
“CoodS^jfid days in cveiy yor he would come and sit beside 
F.MLtLuy. obelisks, which were called al-Ghariyydm 

—thc Blood-smcared, One day was the Day of Good 
(yatvmt nttfm*}, and whoevtr first cncoumered hixn on that 
day received a hundred black camek. The 01 her day was thc 
Day of EviL fjawmu un which hc would praent thc 

first-^onver with the head of a black polecat (xdriA&t}y then 
sacrifke him and smear the obelisks with his blood .3 The 

1 Or mother occaaiotl he EaerL&ced Four hundred Christian nunS to 
Ibe :-ame £odd»:i, 
p Scc p. 50 in/ra 


* AgHdm, ej; 66, I. 16 sqq. 
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poet 4 Abfd b- al-Abra$ is said to have fallen a victim to this 
horrible rite. It continued un ril the doom feli upon a certain 
Hanzala of T a yy>'> wil ° was granted a year's grace in order to 
regulace his alfa irs, on condition that he should find a surety. 
Hc appca]cd to one of Mundhir's suite, Sharflc b. c Amr, who 
straightway rose and said to the ting, “ My hånd 
for his and my blood for his if hc fkil to return 
at the time appdnted.” Whcn the day camc 
Hanzak did not appear* atid Mimdhif was about to satrifice 
SharEkj, whose Tnourning-wonmn had already begtin to chant 
the dlrgCi Siiddenly a rider was seen approaching, wrapped 
in a shroud and perfumed for bursal* A mourning-womaii 
aecompanied him. It was Haftjab* Mundhi r marvdlcd at 
their loyalt ft dismtssed them w\th marks of honour, and 
abolished the custom which he had insrituced* 1 

He was succeeded by his son *Amr, who ls known to 
contemporaty poets and la ter h istorians as ^Ainr t son of Hind^ 
During his retgu HIra became an important Hi^ary 
centre. Most of tbe fkrnous poets then I tving 
visited his court - f wc shall see in the next chap- 
ter what relations he had whh Tara få j c Amr b* Kul thu tn, 
and Hid tb k yilliza. He was a morose, passionate^ and 
ty ran ni tal man. The Arabs stood in great awc of hiiTL, but 
Ycfttcd their spite none the less* u At Hira,” said Dahåb 
“thercare mosqultocs and fe ver and lions and c Amr b. 
Hind* who acts unjustly and wrongfully." a He was sEain by 
the ohief of Tagblib, *Amr k Kukhumj in vcngeancc for an 
Insult offitred to his mother, Layli* 

It is sufficient to ment Ion the nam es of Qdbås and 


« A£hdm. i»i* L iS sqt}* 

* Hind waaa priiiMSS af KåsnEa {daugbicr «f the Kirith b. ^Amrmeii’ 
tioned abovek wboDi MundbEr probably oaphir«i in one ef htø rninuidirtg 
expcdkliona. Sbe waa * Christian, and founded a uj o nas (try at Kim, 
$ec NBldcltc's tranabijon of Tabari, p. 173, Q. I. 

1 Aghdmi, I- aa- 
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Mundhir IV, both of whom were sons of Hind, and occu- 
pied the thrnne for abort periode Wc now come to the 
last Lakhmite ting of JrKra, and by far tbe 
K ^ 4bu most celebraied in tradition, Nu<man III, son of 
Mundhir IV, with thc kunya { aame øf honour) Abu 
Qihiis, who reigticd From 5So to 6 ø 3 or from 585 to boj* 
He was brought up and cducated by a noble Christian family 
in tiira, thc head of which was Zayd k flammid, father of die 
poet *Adi k Zayd. l Adi is sutb au fnteresiing figure, and his 
fortuncs were so dwdy and tiagically linked with chose of 
Nuhnin, that some account of his li fe and character wih be 
acceptable. Both hh father and g rand fat her were men of 
unusizal culture^who held high posts in thc civil administration 
under Mundhir Hl and his successors. Zayd, moreover, 
through thc good offices of a dihfdm^ ot Pcrrian 
^ ^ janded proprictorj Farrukh-mdhin by namc, 

obtained from fthusraw Anåshirwan an importmt and con- 
tiden dal appointment—tha«: of PostmastCF—ordinariJy reserv cd 
for the soas of satraps, 1 Wheu ‘Adl grew up, his facher sent 
him to be cducated with the son of the rfikqdfi. He kamed 
to write and speak Persi an with. complete fheilily and Ara bie 
with the utmost elegance; he versified, and his accomphsh- 
menes incJuded archcry, horseuiansMp, and polo. At the 
Persian couit his personal beauty, wi^ and readiness in reply 
so iinprev-cd Andshirwiu that hc tnøfc him imo his service 
as secretary and interpreter—Ara bie had never beforc been 
wrmen in the Imperial Chancery—and accorded him all the 
pH?iltges of a favourice. Hc was en trusted with a mission to 
Constantinoplc, where he was honourably rcccivcd j and on his 
de parture the Qaysar,® followtng an excellent custotn, instructed 
the officials in charge of the post-routes to pro vide horses and 

1 Zayd wxs Ktmlty Regent Cif af t er the dealh of Odbnis 1 and paved 

the wjyfor Mundhir IV, wbosc violen ce had made him, de;tested by Ihe 
people iNolddce'a translation of Tabari, p. il i). 

É The Arabs calJed thc Byrantine emperor 1 Qaj^ar t ' Cnraar, and U»e 
Perstan emperor 1 A'iird/ iU, CbwnKSi 
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evEry eonvenicnce in order that thc ambassadør might sec for 
himself thc cxtcnt and rc&aurees øF thc Byzantmc Empire, 
*AdE passed some time in Syna, especiaily at Damascus, where 
his fixst poem is sasd to have appeard. On his faihcr^s deatb, 
whicb happened about this rime, he renouneed thc splendid 
position at Hlra whidi he might have had for thc asldng, and 
gave himself tip lo hunting and to all kinds of atnuscfticnt 
and plrasure, ønly vistting Madi T in (Ctsiphon} at intervals to 
perførm his secretarial duties, Whlle staying at Hha he feli 
in love with Nu‘mliA chughter Hind, who was then eleven 
yeon ©Id, The story as told in the Boa* of Sengs is coo curious 
to be entirely omitted, though want of space prevents me from 
giving it in fuIL 1 

It is rdated that Hind, who was one of the fairest women of her 
time, wenl le church on Thursday of Haly Week, three days af ter 
Palm Suciday, to receive the sacramenL ^Adi had 
=AdJ mcebipic ertered thc chuireh for thc same purpose* He tspsed 
her—she %vas a hig, taU giri—whlle sbc was off her 
guard, and åxed his gaze upoa her hefore she became 
awåre of hittl* Her maldens, who had seen him apprøaehing, said 
nothing lo Iheir mistress, beeause one of them caiJed Måriya was 
enamoured of Ad l and knew no other way of making his aeqnaixit~ 
ance, Wheø Hind saw hitn løøking as herse tf, She wai highly 
displeased and >co!dcd her Eiaødmaidens and beal same oi them, 
‘Adj had fallen in love with lier, but he kept the matter scoret for a 
wholc ytar r At the end of that time Måriya, Ihinklng that Hind had 
forgoltcn what passedjdescribcd the church of Thémn (St. Thomas) 
and the nujw Ihere and thc giris who frequenled it, and the beanty 
of the buitdiog and of thc tamps, and said to her * 41 Ask tby molher's 
leave to go* As soem as leave was granted, Miriya conveyed Ihe 
intelligence to Aås, who iirmradialely dressed himself in a magusfi- 


1 My friend and colleaguc, Professor A A Bevar, writes lo me thai 11 ihe 
story of p Adi F ft marriagc with the king'a daughter is based partly on a 
vttte Én which the poet sp^alc af himselt as OOnnectcd by marj iage with 
Ihe royal home lÅgkdtrf , ii, 26 , L and partly on mother vewe in which 
hc mcnlions 1 the home of Hind' {itøLg ih L 1). Bul this Hind waa 
evidcaliy a Bedodtn wumftn, not the king's daugbter-” 
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ccof gold-cmbroidcrcd Persian ttuuc and hastcncd to the 

rendezvous* accouipanied by several young men oi IJlra* Wien 
Måriyu pcrccived him F $he cried to Hind, 11 Look at this youih: by 
God, he is f&irer than the lamps and all things else thal thoo seest*" 
u Who is be ? ** she asked. u 'Ad i, son of Zayd- M 11 Do yen think p H 
said Hind, "that bc wflt rcongnise me if I come Dearerl 1 ' Then 
she advaaced and watchcd him as Iie converscd with bis fiiends, 
ootshEning thcm alf by tbe beauty uf his person, the elegance af his 
language, and tie splertdettr of his dress. M Speak to him” said 
\Iirjya tø her young mistre&s, whosc coimtcnauce beirayed her 
feelings. After eacharging a fcw words the lovers parted. Miriya 
went to “Adl and p romised, if he ivonld first grat liv her wiehes, to 
bring aboiit his union ^ith Hind- She lost no time in wmiiflg 
Nu'man that his daughter was despcrately in love with 'Adi and 
would either disgrate herself or die of grief Liniens he gave her to 
him. Nu'mån, hnwever, wa5 500 pratid to mate o ver lur es to 'Adl, 
who on bis part feared to anger the print*.- by proposing an alliance. 
The ingenious Mårip tøund a way out of the diflicnky. She sug- 
gested that 'Adi shotdd, iuvite NiTman and his suite to a banquetj 
and ha ving well plied him with winc shcmld ask for the hånd af his 
daughtex, which wouM nol then he refused. So il 
^ h SZ ta eame to pos& NtfmåA gave his consent to the mar* 
riage, and af ter three days Hind was brought home 
to her husband* 1 

O n the des tb of MwidJur IV 5 ÅdS warmly supported the 
ctaims of Nu t roin f who had formerly been his pupil and was 
AdifcnnaUi* aow ^is ^ l her-m-law ? to the thnone of Hira* 
if.SSfiS&j The ruse wbith be eiaployed on this occasion 
of^LTi. comp]ctely successful, bur it cost him his 

life^ The partisans of Aswad b* Mundhir> one of the defeated 
candidates, rcsolvej on vengeance, Their imrigues awakened 


1 AgkAmit U, 3J, L 3 aqq. 

* When Hurmuz mmcxnied the «m» of Mundhir to Ctesiphon thal be 
niight cfcoose a klng frem anion ^ the m p 'Adi »id to cach one privatfly, 
4 If the Cbwoti demand* wbether you cm Iteep the Arubs in arder, reply* 
'AJL eitcept Nn ,Wa" p To howem P he said t "The Ghosroes 

wih a^k, * Can you manege yonr brathers ? F S*y to him : 1 ff I aru no* 
streng enrjLigh for thcmi I atn Bttll ubte to oonlral other frjlkr* 
Kurmuf wjfl sutisficd with this an^wer and oonferred Lhe mwu upoi 
Nu'min, 
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the suspicions of Nu*mån against the 4 King-maker/ *Ådl 
was cast into prison, whcrc hc languishcd for a 
^□VVuiiedSS |oug time and was finally murdered by Nu E m£n 
b> tfifmifl. w ^ cn t jj C Chosroes (Farwéz, son of Hurinuz} had 
atrotdy intervened to procure his retcascv 3 

*Adi lefl: a son named Zayd 1 who, on the rccommendation 
of Nu £ mAn* was appointed by Khusraw Parw^z to succeed his 
tv, — y—- father as Secretarv For Arabian A tf airs at the court 
ar Za 7 d E ajl Ctojphpm Apparcntly reconctled to Nu‘m£n, 
hc was none the less bent on vengeance, and ordy watred for 
an opportun i ty« The tings of Pcrsia were connoi&seurs in 
female beauty, and whett they desired lo repknish their harems 
theyused to circulate ati adiemscmcnf dcscribing wiih extreme 
particulari ty the physieal and moral qua litics which were to be 
sought after; * but hit herto ibey had ncgletted Arabta, which, 
as they supposed^ c o uld not fnrnish any woman possessed of 
chese perfeetions, Zayd therefore approach ed ihc Chosroes 
and said : “I Icnow titat Nu'min has in his family a number 
of wonien answering to the descriptkm, Let mc go to him, 
and send with mc one of thy guardsmen who undermods 
Arabic/* The Chosroes complied, and Zayd set out for IbUra* 
On leardbg the object of his mission, Nu*min exdaimed wich 
indignation : “ Whatl are not the gazelles of Persia sufficient 
for your needs ? ” The comparison of a beats i i ful wornan tq a 
gazelle is a comtnonplace in Arabian poetry^ hue the officer 
accompanying Zayd was [11 acquainted w i: h Arable, and ask ed 
the mcaning of the word ( £ frr or ttuthd) which Nu^min bad 
employcd, “ Cows," said Zayi When Parwéz heard from 
nratbflf his guardsman tbat Nuhxiån had said, “ Do not the 
svmaniEi. co ^ 0 f p cri ; a centene him f ” he could scarcely 
suppress his rage. Soon afterwards he sent for Ntihndn, 


1 A ful I aceoiukt of Iheic matter* Is given by Tatar f, i p 101^1024— 
Ndidefcc 1 * iranslattoD, pp, 314-324. 

* A stiuUar dcscripticm occuri in Freytag's Arabum Pnnrtrbia, vd, ft. 
p, 5&J 
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thrcvr him in to chiins, and caused him to be trampEcd to 
pjeces by clcphants,* 

Nu 4 min IH appears in tradition ns a tyfanmcal prince, 
devoted to wine, wonien, and song, He was the patron o/ 
character c# many eclcbrated poets, and specially of Nihigha 
sq^iiuii] Dhubyånlj who was driven from Htra in con- 
sequence of a felse accusarion. This episode, as well as 
another in which the poet Munakhkhal was ceneerned, gi vs 
ns a glimpse into the private Mfe of Ni/mln. He had married 
his step-mother, Mutajamda, a great beauty in her time ; but 
though ht loved her passionatcly, she bestowed her afFections 
elstwhcrc* Nibigha was suspected on accouji* of a poem in 
which he described che charms of the queen with the utmost 
ininuteness, but MunakhkhaJ was the rcaJ culprit- The lovers 
vrere surprised by Nu‘min, and from that day Mtmakhkhat 
wasnever seen again. Hence tic proverb, “Until Mtinakh- 
Ichal shall return*" or, as we mighe say, H Umfl the Corning of 
the CoqcigrutSL* 

Alihøugh several of the ktags of Hfra arc said to have been 
Christians, ir is very doubiful whether any except Nu f min III 
deserved even the lumc: the Lakhmitcs. unlike 

?■*■ ITT 3 p'f ^ 

«g™jnMn the majorrty of their subjects, were rhoroughly 
pagan< Nu 4 min ? s education would naturally pre- 
dispose him to Christian i ty, and his con version may have been 
wrøught, as tbc legcnd aåsorts, by his mentor 4 Adl b, 2a yd, 

According to Muhammadan genealøgists, the Ghassinids, 
both those set tled in Mcduu and those to whom the name 
Tttc GtaHanJdj is consecrared by popuJar usagc—the Ghassanids 
^ nUjfi of Sy ria—are descended from *Amr b + *Amir 
aJ-Muasiyqjyi, who, as was rebted in the last c hapt er, sold his 
possessiona in Yemen and quicted the country, taking with him 
a gfeat mimber of fes inhabtcants^fboftly befor c the Bursring of 

1 l Y 1024-1029 — Ndldsfce's translation p ppt 324-jjr. Jbu 

Qutayba tn Britanow’s Ckrisictmuihv, pp. 

S 
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thc Dykt of MaVib, His son Jafna Is generally regardcd as 
the foundcr of ihe dynasty, Of tticrir carly history very fcw 
auiheotic fecis have heen prescrvetL At firsi, we arc told* 
dicy paid mlmte to thc Paji'ima* a femily of the stock of 
Salfh T who ruled the Sy rian borderlantfe ynder Roman pro- 
teciion. A struggle cnsued, from whkh thc Ghassimds 
cmerged vietorious, and hen ce fon h wc find them cstabtished 
in thesc regions as the reprcscntaitvcs of Roman anlhority 
with thc official ti tics of Patricia* and Fhylarchj which they 
and the Arabs arownd thc tu rendcred aftcr thc simple Oriental 
fashio n by ^Ktug 1 (sia/ii). 

The first; (says ibn Qutayba) l hat rej^ncd tn Syria of the farnily 
of Jaina WM Hirith b. Amr Mdjirriq t wbo was so adled because 
he burnt {fcarraqa) the Arabs in their bouses. He is 
Hirith thc Etder {al-Akb&rf, and his name of honour 
“StSiinto 1 [frii ny cl) b Abii Shaniir. Alter him rcigned Hiri ih b. 

Abi Shamir, fcnown Harilb Ihe Ume (aI*A*rafi, 
whose mother was Mariya of the Ear-rings« He was the hest of 
iheir kings, and the most forto ru te, and the crafticst; and in his 
raids bc went the farihcst afteld. Hc Ecd an eipediiion against 
Khaybar* and carried off a nuniber of priseners, but set ihem free 
alter his return lo Syria. Whea Mundhirb. Må' al-saml marched 
against hiui with un ar nav 100,000 strøn i Lirilti sent 
i^iTiihtbe mt.c. a jiflujipfji mM fc ] i s i [ i—amoog them the poet 

Labid, who was then a yøuth—ostensibly to mafce peace. They 
surrounded MuJidhår's teat and slett the king and his corupanigns ; 
then they took horse, and some ocaped, while others were &lain. 
The Ghassamid eavalry attacked ihe array øf Mundhir and put ihern 
to Right, yirith had a daughter named Hiinma, who pcriunied ih« 
bund red dutniploiis en that day and clad ihem in shrouds of while 
linen and coata of malL She is the herainc of thc proverb, Pl The 
day of Kalium is no seoret/ ri ylrith was suecccdcd by his son h 
yirith Ihe Youngcr. Among bås ot her søns were Ainr b. Hard li 
(calEcd Abii Shanur the Youciger), to wHoni Nablgha came on leaviug 
b. Mund] dr ; MnndhLr b. I^jrith ; and ai-Ayham b. Hdritb. 
Jabalaj the son of abAybam p was the laiiE of the kings ol Gitassan. 


1 A town in Arjhia, wme distance to Ihe north of Medina* 
'SgC KreyUg, drdtuHi Prawørhia t U T p, 6ll. 
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He was tweh r e spån s tn beigtih and his leet brushed ih c ground 
when hc rode oo horsebacL He reaebed the Islam ic period and bc- 
^ came a Mosicm tn Lhc Caliphate of r Umar b, al-Khallåb, 

but afterwards hc tnmed Christian and weat to live in 
the Byzantinc Empire, The occasion of bis turmng 
Christian WA 5 ihis: In passi Jig through the b.uaar ot Damascus he 
let his horse Ir tud upøn one of the frystand g rs> who sprang up and 
strunk Jabala a bEow au the face. The GhassantS sdsed the fcllow 
and brought hiro bei'orc Abu TJbayda b, yjair^/cciapUlilling that 
h t had sE rudr thei r master. A bu 1 Ubayda demand ed prooL M What 
usc wilt thou make of the proof p ir $ud Jabala. He answered : 11 If 
he has struek tbce r thou wiit strike him a Wow in return, w w And 
sbaJE not he be slain l M ri No.“ Jf SlialJ not his band bo cut off ?“ 
“No/ said Abu 'Ubayda; ,f God has ordaincd retahation only — 
hlpw for blow/ Then JaMa went forth and bt(ook ttimself lo 
Koman ierriEory and became a Christian j and he stayed there all 
the rest of his life.* 


The Arabi an traditions res pc c tin g the dynasty of G bassin 
are hopdcssly ccmfused and supply hard ly any maierial even tor 
. , the rough historien! sketch whidi may be pseced 

3finththcLaTnrt, , , , ' . 

toget ner from the seattered nonens tn Byzantme 
au C hors ,3 ft would scem that the first tmquesTÉonahle G has¬ 
sinid prince was JJirith b. Jabaia fAptØac rou Pd/JoAo), who 
figures Én Arabon chronicies as * Hdrkb the Lame,* and who 
was appointed by Justinian {about 519 A*Dj to balance, cm the 
Roman the acrircand enterprising King of H[ra, Mund hi r 
b. Må* al-sami During the grcaier part of his long rcign 
(529-569 a,d.) he was engaged m war with this dartgerous 
rival, iq whosc defeat and death in the decisive batrie of 
ijalfma wc have already refwred Like all hts line, JJåriih 
was a Christian of the Monophyske Church, whieh he defended 
with equal æal and access at a time when its very existcnce 

* A cekbr:itcil Compuifon of (he Prophcf* He led the Mosleio ar my to 
the conquest cf Syria, and dJcd of the ptugæ lu 6J9 m 
p Ihn Qylayba in tSrflnnow's CA™foWJ^y p pp. 

1 Tire fanuwltii: details are catracteil irom NOTdekc’a mono^raph : Ok 
GhaadmixkÉm Filrsten au.s dem Htiusr Ga/mi'^ in A bjtamcL A. Å'lI.t. Prt mn. 
Akud. A. WisTcn.'-thjffrn lllcrliu, 
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was at swkfi TJ 15 Fol lo wing 5tofjf illusdita his formidable 
character, Towards ihe end of bis 15 fe bc visited Constanti- 
nople to ax range with the Imperial Government whith of bis 
sons sbould succced hint, and made a powerful impression on 
ihc peopte of tlttl city, espcdally on the Emperor p s nephew. 
Jus ti nus. Many ^cirs afterwards, when J usti nus had fallen 
into dotnge, the chamberluins would fn^httll him, when be 
began to rave, with « Hush ! Arethas will come and take you.” 1 

Hari ih was succeeded by his son, Mundhir, who vanquished 
the new King of HIra, Qåbås b. Hind, on Ascensbn Day, 

uun4hif b 57° A ^ m a wh{ch is P erha P s H«ticd 

PåjiLb- w | t j 1 t j, a i edubrated by the Arabs as the Battie of 

*Ayd Ubigh. The refusal of the Empcror Juaiinus to fiimish 
him with moncy may Have prevented Mundhi r from pursuing 
his ad van tagvand was the beginning ofepen hostility between 
Them, which culminated about eleven ycars later in his being 
carried off io Constaminople and foreed to reside in Sidly. 

From this lime to the Persian conquest of Pakst in e 
(614 a,pJ anarchy prevaded through out the Gbassinid 
Jd rigdom. The vnrious iribes eleeted tbeir own princes, who 
sometimes, no doubt, werc Jafmtes ; but the dynasty had 
virtually b roben up. Fossi bly it was restoied by Heracl ius 
when hc drove the Persians out of Syrb [629 A.D+}, as tb c 
Ghassdnians art rcpeatedly fbund fighting for Rome against 
the Moslems, and accordmg to the unanimous testi mony of 
Arabbui writers, the Jafnite Jabala b. al-Ayham, who took an 
active part irt the stmggle, was the last king of Ghass&n* 
His accession may be plat: cd about 635 A*a. The poet 
Hassin h* Thåbit, who as a native of Medina couSd claim 
kiiiship with the GhassanEds, and visited their tourt in his 
youth, gives a glow ing deseription of i is luitury and mag- 
nificencc. 

■ NBldcfce* af* dt, p. 20, reJeci lo John of Ephesm, in p 2. See Tjftr 
TkJrd Historytfjobn, Bukop efEphatu, tranalatcd 

by Et Piync SmElh, p. rå®* 
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" I have iecn ten singing-girLs, five øf them Greeks, stnging Greck 
Søngs tø the mtisic of kites, and five from Htra whø had been prc- 
seuted tø King Jabala by lyås b. Qafaisa,* chanting 
lÆL Babylonian airs. Arab singers used to come from 
oaife Pce Mecca and elsewhcrc før his ddight; and when hø 

G ^St UJd would drink winc he sat qji a cemch uf myrtie and 
Jasminc and all sorts of sweet^mclJing fføwcrs, sur- 
roundcd by gold and silver vesseis futl os ambergris and snusk. 
Du ring win ler aJoes-wood was bumed in his apart men I s h wliile in 
summer he coolod himself with ifiow, Bøih he and liis Caurtiers 
worc light robes, arranged with møre regard te comfort than eere- 
mony/ in tbe hot weather, and whitc furs, called/d[n^ f s or the Ljke,, 
in tbe cold season ' and, by Gød, I was never in his cømpany but 
he gave me the robe which he was wearing on that day # and many 
of his f riend s were thus lionourcd. He tresded Ebc rude wjt h før* 
benrance ; he laughed witbout reserve and lavished his gifts beløre 
they were songht, He was handsønae, and agrceabk in oonversa- 
lion : I never knew bim ofFend in speech ør acL" * 

U nli ker the rival dynasty on the Euphrate^ the Gbassanids 
had no fixed reridence, They mled the country tound 
Damascus and F&lxnyfil, but i h øse placcs were never m their 
posséssiøn. The Capital df their nam^d kingdom was tbe 
Ecmporary camp {In Aramaic, &rfé) which folio wed than ta 
and fro, but was generally to be femnd in the Gauloniri* 

1 lyaa b. Qibi^a ^cecedtd N r u l u:au IH as rider of IJsra [602-611 JUJ.j- 
Bc belonged to the tribe of Jajyi'. Sk Røthsidn, L$Amvfnt t p. 119, 

1 E read yatør/oddbJw for yunfasdu. The arr 3 n gement wlllch the 
Tønner word denøtes tf crplained in Lane 1 's Dictiofiary as " the Ihrcrwing 
:l portion of cne's garment o-er hil kil shouldcr, and druwm % ils er- 
tremity under his right arm, and tying the two extremlhcs toge ther in a 
kno* npon his boaem." 

■ The fanak is propffly 3 kind af while staat or weasd føund la 
Abyssjnia nnd nørthem Africa, hut the nanje is also applied fay M u^i^rti- 
ttudans lo other fum 

4 Aghdni, xvi, 15, ti. 21-30. So Far as it puiporb lo proceed from 
Hassan, the passage is apoeryphair but this does no* seriously afled its 
val luc as evidenøc, jf we con sider that It, is prøbably oomplled from the 
poet'* diuiln in which the Ghassimds arc often spoken of. The par- 
Ucular reference ta Jibals b. al-Ayham is a rniibit Hirssaii's acquamt- 
aoce with the Ghassasidé bclongs to the pcigah period of his lire, and he 
b known to luve acccpted Islam many ycars bdore Jaha la begati to 
reiyu 
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(aLjawlan), south of Damascus. Thiis under thc tjuickenmg 
impuls* of Hdlenisik culiure the Ghassinids devcloped a civi¬ 
lisation far superior torhat of thc Lakhmires, who l 
just bceause of thdr haif-barbarian character, 
wcrc more ctosely in (emeh with thc heathen 
Årabåj and excrcised a deeper influcncc upon them. Some 
aspecis of this civilisation have been EnrfEcated in thc dcserip- 
tion of Jabala b. al-Ayham's tourt, ai tribut ed to the poet 
Hassili, An carlier hard, thc fcmoits Nåbigha, having fallen 
out of farøur wkh Nubnin III of f^lra, Hed to Syria, where 
he composed a splendid ctitagy of the G hassånids 
’ n honour of hb patron, Kiri g ‘Arnr, son of Flarith 
the Lame. Afttr tcEcbrating c h tri r warlikc 
prowess, which he has immortaliscd in the oft-^uoted versc— 

"Om fan! I thry havel their swords are blunl of edge 
Through conslant beating on their focraens niaib" 

bc tøntludcs in a softer strå in * 

"Thtirs is a liberal nature thal God gave 
To uo men dsc; llieir virtues never fail. 

Tbeir home the Holy Laud ; thar faith upright; 

They hope Lo prosper U goud deeds avaih 

Zoncd in fair wise and dclicalely sbod p 

They keep Ihc Feasl of Palens, when maidens pak, 

Wliosc starlet silken robes on tresties hang, 

Greet them wilh odørens boughs and bid them liaiL 
Løng lappet! m ea*c Ih o' br^d to w-ar, their limbs 
Green-shooldcred vesUncnts, white-sleeved, richlj veU** 

The Pre-tskmEc history of the Bcdouins is inahilv a record 
of waf3* or rucher guerillas, in which a greai deat of raiding 
and pltukdeniig was accomplished, as a rule witbout serious 
biood shed- Thcre was no ladt of shouting j volleys of vaunts 

J Nåblgha, ed. by Ikrcnbourg, p + ?&; N$[deke T s Dttcctui, p, 96. The 
whok poem bas b«n translated by Sir Charles Lyah tiis Artdcnf 
Arabtan Prefry, p. 95 sqq. 
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and satires wcre excbanged ; cameh and women were carricd 
off; ifiany skirmtshcs took place but Few picched battics: it 
was am Homerit kind of war fare that called forth individuel 
exe rt ion in the highest degree^ and gave amplc opportun! ty for 
sEngle^handcd dcccis of heroism. u To wmc a true hfstory of 
sueh Hedo li in feuds is wdl-nigh imposslblc, As compara* 
(tvely trustworthy sdurccs of information wc have only tlie 
poems and fragments of verse which have boen preserved. 
cb,wa t. i According to Snydt?, the Arabian tradition tsts 
used to demand from any Bcdoum who related 
an bia torit al event the citation of some verses in 
its support ; and, in cfFcdt, alf sutb siories that have cornc 
down to us are crystallised round the poems, LJn fo rtu natdy 
these crystals are seldom pure, It appears only too often that 
the narratives have been invaited, with a bunda ni fancy and 
with more or less ski El, to sdi the contents of the verses,” 1 
But akhøugb ivhat is traditionally related concermng the 
Bactle-days of the Arabs (jfyyému */-*Anst) Es £o a large extent 
legend ary, it describes whh sufficient fidelity how tribaj hqs- 
tiEities generally arose and die way in which they were con- 
ducted. The following account of the War of Basus—the 
most fam dus of those waged in Frc-i&lamic times —wiU serve 
to i ■ lu 5 1ratt this i m partant phasc of Beden in Ilte.* 

Towards the end of ih c fif ih ccniury A.D. Ku! ayb, son of Rabi'a, 
was chlcfiatn of (tie Banu Taghlib, a pawerfni iribe which divided 
watb their kinsmei\ tb* Banu I 3 afcr p a vast trut in 
ndrth-easlerti Arnbia, extending from the central 
highlands (o (he Syrien deserfc, His victory at the 
head øF a eonfederaev formed by these iribe- and otters over (he 
Ygmenite Arabs mzdc hlm the Ént man in the pentnsula p and soen 
his pride bccamt no less proverbial than his power.* He wai 


1 Thorhecke p \Å ntarah, an mridamiKha Uichta, p, 14, 

1 The following narniSlve is an ahridgmcnt dl Ih c hlstory of Ihe War 
oJ IJ.iiås as retated Ln Tibrlrfs eemmcittary on Ihe {fdiwtøj (ed. by 
Fratag), pp. 420-423 nod 351-3^5. Cf. s Dtfalus, r- 19 5C I C 1- 

1 Scc p r 5 mfra. 
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mirried tø Hati la, daughtcr øf Murra, of the Band Buler and dwdt 
m a 'preservc 1 tøimJ), where ht claimcd Ehe sole right øf pusturage 
for himielf and the søns of Murra. His brother-in-hiw, JassasL, had 
anaunt nantcd Ba While li ving mider her nephev/s prøfection 
she was jøiucd by a cøftaui Sa r d, a Client of her own pcople, who 
broughl with hins a shc-caincl caltcd SaribL 
Now il happeøed thai Kuiayb, seeing a lark's nest as besked 
on his Eand, said to the hird, which was screaming and Hcittering 
distrcssfulty over her eggs, 11 Have no fear! I will 
thcc." But a short time afterwards be 
juni Nm cbstrvtd in that pJace the track of a strange camcl 
and found die eggs trodden to pieces, Ned momång 
when hc and Jassås visited the pasture grøund, Kuiayb noticed the 
she-camel of Sa'd among his brøthtrJnlaw's herd, and eønjecturing 
that she had destroyed the eggs, eried out ta Jassås* u Takc heed 
thøu i Take heed ! I have ponder cd sømeLbing, and were I sure, 
I wcmld bove done ft S May tilis £he-omel never tome hore again 
ivith this herdP -*By God," exclaimod jassis, "bat she shall 
come i M and when KaLayb threatened tø pierce her ndder with an 
arrow. J assås retørted, * By the støn es of Wå'iV fix tiiine arrøw in 
her ndder and I will fis mj lance in thy backbone ! H Then hø 
drove his camds forth from ihe hmté* Kulayb went home in a 
passion, and said lo his wife, who sought tø discover what afled 
hhn a ■VKnøwcst thou any oue whø durst defend his Client against 
rne ? H She answerod* " Nø onc cxcepl my brother Jassås, if hc has 
given his word," She did what she could tø prevem the quarreL 
gøing furthoTj and for a time nothing worae than Li nats passed 
betweeo theo^ nntll onc day Kuluv b went to look af ter his canicls 
which were bang taken to water p and were følløwcd by those øf 
Jassås. While the latter were waiting their tern tø 
Tb yl^u 0 * drink* Sa'd's she-camel brake loose and ran towards 
ibt-Gunti the water, Knlayb intagined tbat Jassås had Eet her 
go delibcrately, and rescating the søpposed insult, hc 
seited his bøw and shøt her through the ud der. The beast iay 
døwn* moaning loudly, beføre the tent øf Bssus, who in vehement 
iudignadon at the wrong suffered by her f riend, Sa'd, lørc the veii 
frøni her head, bealing her face and crying, “O sbame, ?thamc ! " 
Thcn F addrcsslng Sa^d, bnt raising her voice so that jassis mighl 


* Wi’il CE ihe cocnmon ancater of Bakr and TaghttK For the uae øf 
a lunes [anfdb] m Ihe woriiwp øf Ehe Fagan Arab: seø Well hausen Rute 
Arubixhcrt Bmitnturts (icd cd.), p. loi iqq. Noberfson Smith, Ltctum 
pr* the Rihgim of the Semiiet \ London, 18941, p. 3tw 
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hear* she spoke thcsc versts, whicb are known as 'The Insfigatars' 
ial-Muwalkthibå !):—* 

“ O Sil'd, fctf JUJlf dÆClt'Cdf / Fro/fCf / 

T&tr for their dlents have n# e*r& 

Look to my herds, / eharge lhee i for I doubl 
V ™^ m £vetl m y davghtm ilt tnay fare. 

By thy /f/c. had / beco m Minqa/s knuse, 

Thou uvvfdst not have been wronged, my dUnl, tkere t 
Bul mm* sucJb folk I dtteil among (hal whm 
The wotf tomes, "tis my sheep hc tomes to fear/" 1 

Jassds was slim g to the quick by Ehc impi^tion, whith no Ar.ib 
caji endure, that injury and insuh nilgh! bc inflictod upon lais gue^t- 
friend wiLli impunity. Same days afttrwaftis r having ascertiined 
Etaat Kulavb hud gone out HEiarmed, he foliowed and siew bim., and 
fled in haste to bis own peoplt Murra, wbca he heard tbe news, 
said to his soa, * Thou aJøht must answer for thy deed: thou shalt 
be put in chainS that his kinsmea may slay tb«. By tht stimes oi 
Wå% never wiil Bakr ond Taghlib be joined togelbtr 
i u welfare afler the deatb of Kalayb. Vcrify. an c vil 
jusåfl. " v thing hast thou brought upon thy pc-ople. Q Jassas J 
Thou H ost sEain their chicf anå severed their union 
and cast war Lnto their madst/ 1 So he put jassis hi cbains und con- 
fiued him in a tent; Iben be sum mon ed the ciders of Ihc families 
and asked thom t u What do ye say concendng Jaspis f Hore be is, 
a prisener, untlJ tbe avengers dernmnd him and we deliver liim unto 
Hum.” m No, by God,' 1 cried Sa'd K Maiik b. Pubay'a b. Q&ys, * wc 
wiU not give Mm up* but wili fight for him lo Iht la$t man !W iih 
tbe« words he ealied for u camd to bc saerificeå, and when ils 
tfiroai wus cul they swore to One another over tbe biood. There^ 
upon Mnna said to Jassås 

H ff mor thou hast Torought and hrought on me, 

No taggard l ud ih tirmi uutwom. 

WhaU'tr befal I, / mahe to floto 
Thi: hane ful tufs af death at mom. 

Wkm sptaffainls dask, my u-ounded man¬ 
is foned to drag tké Spear ke slained. 

Nn'cr I redt, if wor must be, 

What Desttny kalk prtordamed. 


1 IlamJsa, 47* 14 sqq. Nfilåeke'a Ddttbrt, p. ^ liM line and foIL 
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$}&nning war*$ tsarn&r, / wdl sfritu 
To fetui from me the shame thai sean. 

Alraady / fhritl and tny lust it r&ured 

For ths skock of the konerne* agatnsi ike spion i m * 

Thus began tEic War of Basis beta-ten Tagblib on the one side 
and the dan of Shayban, to wbteh Miirta bebnged, on the other; 

for at first the remaining divisions of B&kr bold aioof 
Wjir bctw«a from tf10 stniggTe, consJdering Shaybin to be clcarly 
1,1 ^ w ™fr The latier were redueed to dir« Btraits, 
when aa event occurred whicli causcd lhe Bakrite 
lo rise as one man on bcfialf ol tlieir feltows, Hjrith b. 'Uhid, 
a famous knight of Bakr F had refused to take part sn tbo con tesi, 
sayiiig In wends wMdt bccame proveebiat, ,r I have ndther camd 
nor she-camel in Lt/ f "it is no alfair of mine," One dav his 
jiephew, fiujayr h cucounlered Kulayb's brother, fcluhalhil, on whniti 
lhe mantie of the murdcrcd chief had fallen ; and MttbaJhi], stmck 
with admiratinn for the youlh's comdtncss, asked him nybo bc wai. 
" Bujayr," $aid he F 4i Hht son of 'Amr, the son of ‘Ubid " "And 
wbo is tby unc lt on the mother*« side t* “ My mother is a cap- 
avc M (for hc wouid nol nainc an unde of whom hc had no hømnir). 
Thea MubalhU stew Mm, cyln^ " Pay for Kulayb + i shoe-latdiet I" 
On bearing this, Harilh sent a .message to MuhalbÉ in which be 
dedared thal if vcngeancc were iOtisiled by the death of Bujayr, 
hc for his part would glad ly acqulesoe. But MnhalMI replied, ^ I 
have taken satisf action ouly for Kulayb's shoe-faiehct. É ' Thcreupon 
tlirlth sprang up tn wrath and cried :— 

lt 0od tmom T / kindhd not tkis fire, attkrf 
l am bumed m i( to-day, 

A tant for a skoi-iafehit is tao deur; 
lo konet To korse t Aimfi" * 


And al-Find* of Lhe Binu Bakr, said on tbis occasion ; —* 

V I Ve Spand fhe Bonit Hind* am! strid, * Our brotkin (key rern ut ft ; 
ft maj bi Time wtU tttuke of ws om fnopli yei again' 


* J/nnidju, 4?J, II sqrp Kohlekes Ddcitui Y p. 41 p I. j Éqq, 

9 ftamditii 25^ S S 4 K(. K&ld^lie’s Deleotus r p. 44, S. j 
I Hind is lhe molher uf Bakrind raghSib, tiere lhe Binii Hind [fym 
of liltsdj ite lhe TagbhbÉtes. 
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But ir^uw the ir sad g greir manifest x and naked IB tt&od fiairt t 

dnd rtaugkt iraS lefl but rutktm hate, ue paid thern 
y™? bane with bane f 

,is liorts Tnar c ked wc forih to ti'iif tn irrath and high 
disdain • 

Our su'ords brtmgfit tt'idou'kQ&d and lears nrrd wtiihng in ihett 
train, 

O ur sfitars deatt gashes i vide whentc biood likc i rater spilkd 

nmain« 

No i ray but Forte to weaken Forte and mastery obtain ; 
p JYi itocing contumdy ta meit wild actions ir i ih humant: 

By adl Hum ma/sfwm te fmce ulten good is tried in min ” 1 

The Bmnti Bakr nav prepared for a decisiv* battie. As tbeir 
enemy had the ndvantagc In nmnbcrs* they adopted a stratagem 
devised by HarUb. "Fight thein/' smd he, "with your wnu- 
Kquip every woniin with a small witsrsJda and give her a dub, 
Flået the whole body of th*m behind you—tbis will malte yon more 
resoivtd in bafctle—and wear som* disUngLiishmg mark whicb they 
will rteognisoj so that when a woman passes by ouc of yonr 
woiiEided she may knOW him by his mark and give him vater to 
drink, and raisc himi from the groond ; but when she passes by onc 
of your fæs she will smlte him with, her dub and stay him/ Bo the 
Bakrites shaved their heads, devoting themselves lo 
ThjfD^(rf death^ and made this a mark of recognition beiweea 
Sbc4riaa ®' themselves and thelr wonen, and this day was caJled 
the Day of Sheariog, New J^dar b. Pubay* was an ifl-favmired, 
dwarllsh man, with fair liowing love-læks* and hc said, “O my 
pcOplej if ve shave my head yc will disfigme me h so leave my iocks 
for the Brst horsemanof Taghhb that shallemerge from the hili pas* 
on the mofiow" (mcaniog I will answer for him, if my looks are 
spared ÉP ]. On his request bdng granted, he eichumcd 

** fo li rife and daughier 
Hcntxforth l am dtad i 
l>mt for ointmenl 
On my hair is sked. 

Let tn c døse with the konen ir« 

Thr r&w tVha hither tidCf, 

C*J Ifl.v iockt from mt 

if l stand ÆSi de / 


1 ffartidta f 9> 17 seq. Kiiideke a Lfeleotu *, p, 45, L 10 iqq. 
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Well U'OSi U mother 
1/ the son ske bort 
And ftpaddUd tm ktr bosom 
And smelt kim o'er t 


When over warriors 
In ilte tneliay meet, 

Is a funy wiakHng 
Or n man c&mpUfct H ■ 


H* tipt fiis promise but in the courseof the fight hc fcii, jevcrcly 
uounded. Wien thc women amt to bim, tbey saw bis love-Jocks 
aod. iniagjning thal he wm an eoerny despatched him witb tbeir 
cltibi. 


The presene« of women ou the held and thc aclivo share thcy 
look in the mtnfitf naturally provolced the bitterest feclings [f 
WwKa „ *"* not eD ^S«l tn finishmg thc bloody worfc of 

emnSjikni f!lc mtn - their longues lvere busy inciting them. We 
are told that a daughttr of aJ-Find bared hersclf 
recklessiy and chantcd :— 


" War! War I War t War I 
lt kas blazed up and scorehed tir son. 

The highlands art filled with its n>ar. 

done, the mørning veken jour htnds yt åkore!" * 

Thr mothers wer* accompantcd by ihdr childrcn, whqse tender 
age did not always proteet them from an exaspemied foe It is 
relalcd that a horseman of the Baml Taghlib transfiied ayouog bov 
and lift ed hun up on the point of his Spcar . f r r j s sud to have been 
urged to this act of savagery by one al-Baabfc, who waa ri ding 
behind hi ni on thc erupper. Their Iriumph »as short; al-Find aw 

them, and with s single spcar- thrust pir ned them to each other_an 

e^ploit whieh his ovrn verses record 
Qn thi* riay the Banu Bakr gainød a greai victory, and tar okc the 
power of Taghlib. It wa* thc last battie af oot« in thc Førtv 
\ears U ar, which was tarried qh, by rniding and plundering. untij 
the exhauStioD øf bøth trihes and thc induence of Kb g Mnødhir III 
øl H«a brøught Lt to an end 


Not miny years after the condusion of pence beiween 

1 fJamdw, 252, 14 m,. Nå(deke> TVfrrtaj, p, & l t6 
* ’Sb * **i NStdete * Dellus. p . 4?| J. 2 ^ 
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Bakr and Taghtib, anpthcr war 5 hardly lcss fanious in tradition 
than thc War of fiasu^ brok c out in Central Ara bia + The 
combatanes were the tiibes of 'Abs and Dhu- 
byin 5 thc principal stocks of thc Baiiu Ghatafin, 
Giwhri and the occasion of their coming to blows is 
rclated as follu-ws :— 

Qavs, son of Zuliayr, chitfliin of H Ahs T H* had & hor^L: 
callcd DibiSj renowned for its sp^cd, whieh he malchcd against 
Ghabi^k 7L mare beEonging to Hud hajda b, lindr, thc chief of 
Dbubyim II uras agreed thal thc cotirse shouid be a hundred 
bow-shots in k-nglh, and tha! the victor should receive a hundred 
emteis, When the race began Ghabrå tort thc lead, but ^ Ihey 
kft the firm gro and and entøred upon thc sand, where the J going " 
was heavy, DvLbis gradaahy drew level and passed his antagonist 
Ht wtt neariug Ih* goal when some Dhubydnitcs sprang from an 
antibuscade prepared kforeband, and drove him out of his cotiise, 
thiis enabling Ghabrå to defeat him, On being inf ormed of this 
fuul play (Java naturally daimed thal he hud won the wagcr, but 
the men of Dhubyin retused to pay even a single camcl. Bitterly 
resentiug their treachery* he vraylald and slevs? one of Øodhayfa's 
brolhcrs, Hudhayfa sought vengeancc, and the morder of Malik, 
a brot her of Qays, by his horsemen gave the signal for \*ar. In the 
bghting whieh ensued Dhubydn more thun held their own, but 
neither party could obtain a decisive advan tage. Qays slew the 
brotbera yudbayfa and Ham.il — 

“Hamal I slrtfl and msed my klart tforeby, 

Hudkayfa gluthd my avenging brand . 

huf though l $ tilfod my thint by tfaying than, 

I t wvuld at Ulf have test my tmn right hånd" 1 

Af ter a long period—forty ysars according lo the tradititin.it 
corapulalion— :Abs and Dhubydn were recondled by the inertiens 
of two c b Lef tu ns of tbc latter tribe, Harilh b, f Awf and Hari tn b. 


1 Hamdsa, 0& Ibn tf nbita, dted by HasnmsicR. Ariditmwem/a ad His- 
imam Ambum **U WnmsmMm, p. 34t that befare uowc 

had ever lamentcd a foe slain by himwh \wa-kuwa emuatu man rmthd 
tHaqlufahu). 
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Sinan, whwe genera« and patriotte intervention the pæl Znhavr 
naj celebrated, Qayj went into eziLe, "I wHll not logir," h c sid. 

on the face of auy woman of Dbabydn whose fgi her of hrother or 
husband or son I have kHIed." Jf wc may believc the kfiend, He 
‘™ Mn ® a Chrisbati monk and ended his days in r Unuitu 


Descendmg westward from the highlands of Najd the 
travdler graduaJly appraadies the Red Sea, which is scparaied 

Ths iiijii. from *** Hioimtains mnning parallel to it by a 
EUFTuur strip of coast-hnd, called the TihAma 
(NethcrlandJ. The rugged plateau hetween Najd and the 
co^si fenw the tfijta (Barrier), through which in antient 
times the Sabaran caravans laden with costly niere handisc 
passed on their waj? to the Medkermnean ports. Long befor e 
the beginning of our era rwo considerable tfading settlements 
had sprung up in this region, viz^ Maeoraba (Mecca) and, 
same distance farther north, Yathrippa (Yathrib, the Prc- 
tslamfc narue of Mcdfna)* Of their early inhabi tants and 
history wc know nothing exccpt what is rekted by M ti ham- 
mad an w riters, whoie in forma tion reaches back to the days af 
Adam and Abraham* Mecca was the c radle oF Liam, and 
Islam, according lo Mubjmniad, is the religion of Abraham, 
which was comipted by succecding generations un til he him- 
self was sent to purt Fy it and to prcach it anew. Consequendy 
the Prc-UIatnic history of Mecca has all been s so to speak 
*Iskmised. p The Holy City of islam is made to appear in 
the same light thousands of ycars before the Prophet's time : 
bete, it is sald, the Arabs were united in worship of Allah, 
hence they scattercd and felt into idoktry, liithcr they return 
annually as pilgrims to a shrine which had been originally 
dedtcaied to the One Supnemc Bcing, but which aFcerwirds 
becamea Pantheora of tribal de (tics/ This tfieory lies at the 
rooc of the M ufrim m adm k-gend which I shall now recount 
as brie fly as passible, only touching on the salient points of 
interest. 

In the Meccan valley—the primitive home af that portion 
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of Ehe Arab race which daims descent from Ism^SI (Ishmad)* 
the 50E1 of IbidJhlm (Abraham) b y Hdjar (Hagur) — stands an 
irregulær, eube-shapcd bu i [ding øf small dimensions 
*™*g««* —the Ka'bsL Legen d ae E ribu tes its fbund at Ion 
to Adam, who buile it by Di vine conmiand afcer 
a cdestiil archetype, At the Dduge it wa$ taken up intc 
heaven, but was rcbuilt øn its former site by Abraham and 
Isbmad. Whilc they were øccupicd in this work Gabriel 
broughi the ceEchrated Black Støn c, which ss set in the south- 
cast cortier of the budding, and he also instrucied them in ihe 
ceremonis of che Pilgrimage- Whcn all was fir]ished Abraham 
stood on a rock kno wn to hier ages as the McqÅmu Ibråhlm t 
and, turmng to the four quarters of ehe sky, made prodama- 
lion ! w O ye peøpb! The Pilgrimage 10 the Ancient Housc 
is prescribed unir> yøu* Hearken to your [.ord 1 n And 
from c ve ry part df the wticid came the answer: 

1 Uåhumm$i Inbbayka IT —r<\, “We obey, O God, wc obey/' 
The descendants of Ishmad tnulciplicd cxceedmgly^ so that 
the barren vattey could no longer support them, and a great 
nunibcr wandcred forth to o ther lands, They were succeedeJ 
as rulers af the sacred icrritory by the tribe of Jurhum, who 
waxed in pritlc ami evjj-dbing uniil the vengcance of God feli 
upon them. Mcnfion has frequendy been made of the Burst- 
tiig of the Dyke of MYrib, which caused an eætensive move- 
ment of Yemen [te straks ro the nerth, The invaders hahed 
[ri the HijAsr, and, having altuost cxtcrminAied (he Jitrhumiics, 
resumed their journey. One group, høwcvtr—the Band 
Khu 7 Å% led by their chief Lubayy-—setEled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mecca, *Amr T son of Luhayy, was renowned 
anio n g lise Afabs for his wealch and gene rosi ty. Ibn Hishdm 
says: *1 have btxn told by a learncd m in that ‘Arar b. Lutøy 
went from Mccea to Sy Ha on same bus iness 
™& when hc arrived at Mi'ab, in the land 
of al-Balqi, he føund Ehe inhabtnnts, wlio were 
‘AmAHq, worshipping i dok tfi Whac are (bese idols ? ” hc m* 
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quircti, “ They are idols that send ns min wiicti wc ast them 
for rain, and help us when we ast thcm for help," “ Will y C 
nat give mc one of rhem,” said ‘Amt, “that I may take it'to 
Arahia to be wotshipped there?" So they gave him an idol 
calkd Hubal, which he brojght to Mccca and set it up and 
ktde the peoplc worsfiip and venerate it.* * Folio wing his 
cxaoiplc, the Arabs brought their i dok and i ns talled theai 
round the sanctuiiry. The triumph af Paganism was com- 
plete. W e are told that hundreds of idols wcre dest roved by 
Muh am mad when hc entened Mccca at the head of a Moslem 
army in 8 a.«, <= 629 a.d. 

To return 10 the posten ty of IsmaMl through ‘Adnan : the 
principal of their dcscendants who tetnained in the Hijiz were 
tbe Hudhayl, tht KJnana, and the Quraysh. The 
lasc-named tribe inust now engage our attention 
almost excUuivdy. Dnring the century before Muhatnmad 
wc find them in undispmed possession of Mccca and acluiow- 
Jcdged guardians of tht K.a*ba—an otfitc which they adminjs- 
lered wjth a shrewd appreciation of its commercial vs tue. 

I hcir rise to power is rdated as follows :— 

Klidfr b. Murra a a man oF Quraysh. had two soas, Zuhra and Zayd. 
Ihe Liter was still a young chUå when his father died, and soon 
The nn- 'w&rds hk mother, F^ima B who had married ag^Ln^ 

Q^wy. Mt Mccca, tilring Ziyd witli her, and weat Lo live in 
hor new husband'* homu besid« the Syrian horders* 
Zayd grew up far from his aa Live land, and for this reasoo hc gol 
the tiamc of Qusayy —i\r,, ’ Lktle Far-away, 1 When hu rea-ehed 
inau's esute and discovered Ids true origin he refrinaed to Mecca, 
where the he^emony was whally iu the hånds of the khma'iies 
imder their chieftain, HnhyJ b. Hobshiyya, with the deterrninatign 
to procure the superiukMidcncc of the Ka’ba for his own people, Ihc 
Qtiraysh, who as pure-blooded descendent* of kmiil had the best 
right to that hd[sour + By his enarriage with Hubbd, the cLqghter of 
Kulaylj he boped lo inhtrit the privileger vested m Ms father-b Lw 
bul HulayJ on his dcalh-bed commiit^d Lhe key s of the Kaba to a 


1 ibn H ii h å m , p. 51, i. 7 ^q. 
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kinsman named Abu Ghubshin. Not to be bnfiltød, Qusayy made 
the keeper drunk and pertuaded him to seil the key s fora skin of 
winé—henæ the provefbg “A greater fool thau Abu Ghubshan " 
and w Abu Ghubshån's bargain/ denoting a nuswabfe fra ud. 
Naturally tbo Klui^ires did not aoqmesot m the results of this 
trmnsactiocL £ tliey took up nrm% but Quxiyy was prepared far tb c 
and won a decisive victory- He was now master of Tern pie 
and Town and could procccd lo the wark of organisation. HU first 
step was to bring together the Quraysb, wlio had 
previou&Ev been dispersed over a wide area h into the 
Meccan volley—this eanaed for him tbe tltlc of ai- 
Mujarnmi* (the Gongregator)—so that each fa mi ly had its sUlotted 
quarter. He built a House of Asteni bly [Difru 7 -Atød/ilu}, where 
matters affeeting the common wcal troe discusscd by tbe Elders of 
the tribe, Ht also instiluicd and cenlred in himself a munter oE 
dignities in eonnectioo with the governnicnt oi the Ka K ba and she 
administration of Llie Pitgrinwge, besides otbers of a poli tical and 
military character, Sucb wtis his authority that alter his rteatb, no 
less than during hb life, all these ordinances were regarded by tbe 
Quraysh as sacrcd and inviolable, 

The Jcath of Qu$ayy may be placcd in the latter half of the 
fifth een tory. His desccnduiit, the Prophet Muhammad, wra 
boril about a hundred years afterwarA^ in 570 or 
571 a.d. Wieh one notable exeeprion, to bc 
w *" menttoned immediafcly, the history of Mecca 
during tbe period tbus defined is 3 record of petiy factions 
u n brok en by any event of importance. The Prophet's 
anccsiors fil! the stage and asstime a commandtng position, 
whsch in all likelibood they never possessed j the historital 
rivalry of the Umayyads and ‘AbbJsids appears in the persons 
of iheir feu nders, Umayya and Hishim—and so fortli. Mcati- 
while the influence of the Quraysh was steadily maintained 
and extended, The Ka c ba had becoine a great national 
rendezvous, and the crowds of pflgrima which it attracted 
from al most ever y Arafcrinn c Lui nat anly rdsed the emdit of 
the Qurnvsb, but also materially contributed to their com- 
mercial prosperity It has alieady been rehted how Abtaha, 
Ih c Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, resolvcd to march agairm 
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Mecca with the avowed puf pose of avengiiig upon tbe Ka*bsi 
a sacrilege coirnniited by one of the Quraysh in the church 
ar Sår/L Sdmcrhing of tbat kind may have served as a 
pretext, bat no doubt his real aim was to ccuqu« Mecca and 
to gain cqntrol of her trade. 

This niemorable expedition 1 ls sai 4 by Mosltm histomns 
lo have taken place in the year of Mubammad's birth (about 
570 a.d.) t usuatly knowit &s the Ycar of che 
tlephant-—a proof that the Anibs were deeply 

|ll« El^pfcJJlL r ■ ■ ^ ■ 

™presse d by the extraordinary sptetaele qi thest 

huge animals, one or more cF which aecompanittS the 
Abyssuiian force. The report of Abraha's prepa radons fil let) 
the trtbtsmen with dismiy, Al fim they endeavoured to 
oppose his march, reganding the defencc of the Ka*ha as a 
sacred duty, but they soon lost heart, and Abraha, after 
de Fea ring Dhu Nafar, a Bimyarite chieftain, cncamped in the 
ntighbourhood of Mecca without fort her resistance. He sent 
the following message to J Abdu 'l-M u(tal tb, the 
Tti As^inLizu p r0 phet p s grfl-ndfathcr s who was at that lime the 
most in fluen tial personage in Mecca : “I håve 
not cosne to wage wnr on vov, but only to destroy the 
Tempk. Unleås you take up arms in its ddrace, I have 
no wisb to shod your blond/* *Abdu l-Mufgalib réplied : 
4t By God, wc &eek not war, for which wc arc nnable. This 
is God T s boly House and che E lanse af Abraham, Hls Friend ; 
it is for Him to protcct His House and Sancrtiary; tf He 
abandons it* we cannot defendi it* w 

Then 'Abdu 'J-MutfalJb was conducted by the envoy to tbe 
Abyssinian camp, as Abraha had ordered. There he inquiied after 
Dliu Nafar, who was his fri end, and found tøm a 
fbUniinil® prisener. "O Dhå Jfsfar/* stød be, "an you do 
wict A^fcii aU gj,^ jr, which has bct'tølen us?" Dhfi Nafar 
ajtiwered, rl What om a n^n do who is a eaptive in the hånds of a 


1 tn [hc account «f Abraha's Indien given bdow I hare folio n ed 
ptari, l, 9-^5, 19- Noldeke's tran^tafloo, pp. 
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king.-expecting dav and right 10 be put to deatb ? I can nn nuthing 
at all in Ihc master. but Uuays, tbe ricphant-drivor* Is my frifind ; I 
wilI ^nd lo hitn and pres* yotir clalms On his conHidenttion and ast 
hi tn to procurt you an audience with the ting. Tetl Unays whal 
you ivish: he will plead wilb thc fcing in your favour if hc ean." 
So Dl ni N.ifar sent for Unays and aaid to him, 14 O Unays, 'Ahdu 
hMud.itib is lord of , Q‘tiraysh and master of the caravans of Mccca. 
He feeds ihe peopEc in 1 ^l: plain and thc wild creatures oti tk- 
monntain-tops. The kang has sc-fred two hundred of his camds. 
Nowgct falm adndtted to the king's presenes and help him to (hi 
hest of your power ” Unays coosenlcd. and soen 4 Abdu 1-MnftaEib 
stood befor* thc king* Whcn Ahralm saw him Fae hdd him in loø 
higti respeel la let him sit in an inferiar pkee, but wus uu^illing 
thid l!ie Aby ssi mans sbould see thc Amb chief h who was o iarge 
man and a comcty* sealed on a leve] wilh hsmself ; be therefore 
de-CL ndfid from his throne and sut on his earpet -and bade F Ahdu 
’t-MuiLdib sit besid* him, Thcn hc said to tus dragonran, “Ask 
him what he ymnts of mc.” L Abdu M-MutbUb rcplicd," I want ttse 
ting to rotor* to tue two hundred camcls of mine which he has 
laken au-ay/ r Abraha said to the dragoman, 4j TeH him: You 
pieas ed mc wbtia 1 Grat suw you. but now that ymt have spoten to 
mc l hold you cheap. What l do you speak to me of two hundred 
cameSs which I have taken, and oruit to ipeakof a templc veoented 
by yqy and vour faihers which I have eonic to destroy J " Then sald 
d Abdn "TMu^talib; *Tho caméls are m\no ? but theTempje bcltjnga 
toanotber, whø vid defeud iC suid on the kirsg excbdming, He 
caimol deiend it from me, he said T 4J That is your affair ; anJy give 
rtsc back my camds/* 

A-. it is rehited in a more crcdibie verston, <he tnbes $etf]cd roond 
kteco sent +T.rnbu.ssadors, of whom ’Abdu ’J-Muflalib w.ls on 12^ oETcT' 
ing to surrender a ihird part of ttidr punsessioiis io Abraha on eau- 
dition ttiaL he should spare ihc Tetnple. but he refuser!* Having 
recovered tiis camclsj 'Abdu J t-Muttalib returntd tu ihe ijur iysh, 
told them what bad kippe ned. and hade them leave ihc city and 
(akeshdter in ihc mounlains. Then he went lo ihe Ka J ba. aCeøEU- 
panied by severai of ihc Quraysk lo pray for hfi]p ugainsl Abraha 
and his army Gmsping the ring of thc doer, hfi cried 

4 O Gvd, daftnJ Thy nAghbv*rin£ folk et** as a man ftis gear* 
dtffndtik / 

Let not tktir C/vtf and guiltfnl plem dtftat ikt plant Tkyitlf 
in tindi ih I 

Bu C if Tkev niafu il w, ’tø : aetmding t q Thy ml! it f nMh. 

* l read hititak* Sec Glossary to Tabari. * Tahari, ^ 
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Næt moral og, wlien Abraha prepared to cnter Mecca„ his 
elephant kridt down and would nol b» -Sge, thougb tbey beat its 
head with aa axe and thrust sbarp stakcs intø its flanks; bat whcn 
they tur ned it in thc o i motion o i Yemen, it ros« op and Irottcd witb 
atacrity- Then God sent from the soa a flock of hirds Hfce swaltowa 
c very ane øf which carried three StOntS as large as a 
Jrmlirflini cbicfc-p« or a lentil, onc in iU bi 11 and ooe m each 
rW ' ^ daw, and all who were Straek by tbøse stønes perished." 

The re^i fled in diser der, drøppmg down as tbey ran or wherever 
they halt ed tø qoench their tliirst Abraba bimself W&3 smilten 
witb a plagne so that his hmbs roited oflf pJecamcat’ 

These details a tt ftmndcd on the losth chapter of the 
Koran, enritlcd *Tlic Sår* of ihe Elephant/ whicb may be 
frecly renderet! as follows 


11 Hast not thon seen the people of the Elcphant, htiw dealt wilb 
tbeni tbe Lord ? 

Did not He make iheir plot to end in min abhorred f— 

Whcn He senl agaføst them btrds, borde on borde. 

And stones of baked clay tipon tbem poured 7 

And made Ihem as leaves of corn devoured * 

The part played by ( Abdu TMujtalib in the story is* ot 
cosirsc, a piøus fiction designed to glorify the Holy City and 
to daira for the Prophet's fami ly fifty ycars befare Islam a 
prcdominancc which they did not obtain until Jong afterwards ; 
bul cqually of eourse the legend refiects Muhamcnadan belief, 
and may be studted w ii h ad van tage as a characterisikspecimen 
of its elass* 

“ Whcn God repulsed the Åbyssinians from Mecca and 
sniote them wieh His vengeanc^ the Arabs held thc Quraysti 

* An allier Vtratøn sayi t u Wb encver a man was Elrtids iores antj 
puatules brok* crai on that part of his body. Thi* mj the first appearan pc 
of the MnaO'pox 11 ffabari, ^94^ 2 sqq.> Tiere we have tbe hialonml 
Faci—an ontbrenk of pesiiEcnqe in thc Abys^nian army — whicb gave rise 
to the kgend fcLited above. 

* Thcre is Inaslwofftby cvkltnce tbal Abrabj cotilinued lo rute Yemen 
for same time af ler bis dcfeaL 
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in high respett and said* ‘They are God 1 * pcopEtr: God hath 
fought for them and hath dcfended them agaiiKt iheir enemy 5 1 
and made poems on this matter.” 1 The fo] lo wing versts* 
according to Ibn IshSq* are by Abu "E-Sak b. Abi RabPa o i 
Thaqif; others more reasønably aseribe them to his son 
Umayya, 1 welE-known poet and nmnøtheist [HattiJ]\ con- 
temporary with Muhammad — 

w Lo p the slgns of our Lord are evertasting* 

None disputs them csCcpt the uutudiever. 

He ereated Day and Night 3 unto ad men 
Is their Reckomng oidaiited p clear and certain. 

Gndous Lord 1 He illuminer the daytimc 
With a snn wldely sca dering radiance, 
vtrtrtby He the Elephant stayed al Mughammas 
U:13 'E^r AW So that sore it limped as thoygh li were hamstr ung, 
Cleaving close to il* haJtetp and dowa droppudj 
As on* falls from the Cmg of z mountam. 

Gathered rcunci it wtre princes af Kmrh, 

Noble heroes, åftreti hawks Lu the mcUay. 

Thore they le/t it: they all fled toget her, 

Every man with his shank-boce brokem 
Vain before God is evety religion, 

Wlien the dc&d rise, exccpt the HaniÉte,* rt 

The patrEocic feelings arquscd in the Arabs of the Hijiz 
by the AbyssEftint) invasion—feelings whtch must have been 
shared to some cxcenf by the Bedouins general ly —received a 
Tresh stimulus through events whiqh oceurced about forty years 
after this time on the other side of the peninsuk, It wiiS bc 
rem*mbered that the Lakhmite dynasty at liirz camc to an 
end wkh NVmih III* who was cruelly executed by Khusow 
Farwéa (602 or 607 a.dJ +9 Befort his death he had deposited 
his arms and 01 lier proper ty with Hdni 1 , a chieftain of the 
Band Bakr. These were daimed bf Khusraw* and as Hini P 
refused to give them up, a Persiam army was sesn: to Diid 

4 ibn Ilbham, p, 3 b 14 *qq r 1 Ibid+ r p. 4 *, L 12 sqq. 

* See pp. 4S-49 iupTu. 
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? phce ncar Ku fa abounding in w.itcr and consequently a 
Paven rite resort of the Bakrites during the dry season* A 
desperate con Hiet ensued^ in which the Pcrsw 
were completely routed.* Although the forces 
engaged wefe eorciparatively smaHj 1 this victcry 
was justly regarded by the Atahs as mark i rig the cotn- 
mencement of a new ordcr of things j e.g. r it is related that 
Muhammad said wben the tidings reachcd hira : u This is the 
first day on which ihe Arabi have obrained satis hiet ion from 
c tic Perskns*" The desert tribes, hitherto overshadowed by 
the Sasanian Empire and held in check by the powcrful 
dynasty of Htra, werc now oonfident and aggressive. Thcy 
began to hace and despise the Cotossus which thcy no longer 
feared, and which, befare many ycars had elapsed, they tnunplcd 
in the dust- 

* FuSl details are given by T^bari* i p in 16-1037 -ttSldeke's traji&talinn, 
pp. 3 IT ^34S' 

1 A poet »pnks o*f three thottand Aohs And iwo thousaud Persians 
(Tabar i, i. 10 & 5-CJ. 
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M When there appeared a poet in a fiunily of the Arab^ the 
otber tiibcs mund about would gat her toge ther to that famil y 
and wish them joy of tbeir good lude. Fcasts would bc got 
ready, the women of the tribe would join together in bands, 
playbig upon lutes, as they were wont to do at bridals, and the 
mm and boya would congratulate One another ; for a poet was 
a defence to the honour of tb em all, a weapon to ward off 
insult kom tbeir good name* and a means of perpetmting their 
glorious deeds and of estabhshing their lame for ever* And 
tbey used not to wish one anot her joy but for three thtngs— 
the birth of a boy, the coming to light of a poet, and the 
fualing qf a noble mare.” 1 

As far as ex tant li ten ture is concerned—and at this time 
there was on ly a spoken Ikcraturc, whieh was preser ved bj 
oral tradition, and first committcd to writing long afierwstrds 
—iht ydhifiyyé or Pre-isLimic Age covers scarcely more than 
a eewtury, from abeut JOO a.d., when the oldest poems of 
whieh wc have any record were composed T to the year of 
Muhammad's Flsgbi to Medlna (622 a^p,), whieh is the 
starting-point of a new cra in Arabian hi story. The influence 
of these hundred and twenty years was greac and lasting« 

f lim H-Låhlq in Suviiti's Mnxkir (Buliq* uSl A.H.), PatL IJ* p. ajG, I n 
■ tq, I quoter U>C Ir^iLnLdriDa of Sir Charles Lyalt in Uie I nfrod uciton to hin 
Ariciunt Arabien P*ctrv\ p, i?, n moal ad mt rabl g Work whieh abould bc 
placcd in Ilte hånds ot evejy ooe whn i» befinniiii; tic study <d tbis 
dimeulE subjceL 
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Til ty saw the ris« ani1 incipient dccline of a pøctry whrch 
most Arabk-speaking Mostems have aiways regardcd as a 
model of unapproat hable excellence ; a poetry rocted in thc 
lift of the pcoplc, chat insertsibly moulded their minds and 
fixtd their character and made them morally and spiritual ly a 
nation lang befare Mu ham mad wclded che various conflicting 
groups in to a single organ ism, an i mated, for same time at 
leastj by a cømmon purpose. In thøse days poctry was na 
lux ury for the cultured few* but thc sole medium ol literary 
expression, Every tribe had its poetSj who freely uttered what 
they felt and thought, Their unwritten words “flew across 
the desert feter than arrows/* and came home to the hearts 
and bosoms of all who heard theizu Thus in the midsc of 
oli c w ard strife and disintegration 2 unifying princtplt was al 
work, PoeEry gave lsfe and currcncy to an ideal of Arabtan 
virtuc whichj thougb based an cribal community 

of blond and insisting tha c only ries of biood were sacred, 
ncvcrthcless became an in visible bond between diverse dans, 
and formcd, whether conscfously or nøl, the basis of a national 
cømmunjty af seniinicnt. 

In ihe fallowing pages I propose to trace ihc origins of 
Arabian poeiry, to dcscribe iis form, contents, and general 
features, lo give some account of the most celc- 
Prc-Blumic poets and colkctions of Fre- 
istamic verse, and finally to show in what manner 
it was preserved and handed down* 

By thc ancLcnt Arabs the poet pluraj thtfarty as his 

name implies, was held lo be a perfon end owcd with super- 
natural fcnowledge, a wizard in league wish sptrik or 

satans (shayijtm) and dependent on them for the magical 
powers which hc display ed. This view of his personality, 
as well as the influencial position which hc oecupied, are quri- 
dusly indicated by the story of a certafn youtta who was refused 
thc hånd of his beloved on thc ground that hc wa& neiiher a poei 
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nor a soothsaycr nor a water-diviner. 1 The idea of poetry as 
an art was de vel op cd aftcnvardsj the pagan sh&ir is the o rade 
of his tribe, rheir guide in pcaee and iheir champion in war. 
Ir was to him they tu med for eounsel when they sought new 
pasLureSj only at his word would they pitch or strikc iheir * houses 
qf hair,* and when the rired and thtrsty wanderers found a well 
and drank of its water and washed themselves, led by him they 
may have raised the ir vqices together and sting* Jike Israel— 

*“ Spring up. O well h sing ye nato iL“ * 

Besid es fountaiii-songs, war-songs, and hymns to idols, 
other kinds qf poetry muse have existed in the earliest times — 
the love-song and the dirge. The powers of the rAd'rr, 
however, were chiefly exhibiced in Satire (Ai/d), which in the 
oldest known form “mtroduces and accompanies the tri bal 
feud* and is an dement of war just asimportant 
as the actuai fighting ” 3 The menaces which he 
hor] ed against the foe were beheved to he inc vi tably fatal. 
His rhymes, ofien compared to arrows* had all tbc effeet of » 
soJemn curse spoten by a divinely inspired prophet or pritst 3 « 
and iheir promineiadon was attended with pceuliar ccrcmonk's 
of a sym bolte character* such as anointing the hair on onc side 
of the head, letting the muitlé hang down loosdy* and wear- 
ing only onc sandals Satire retained something of these 
ominous associations at a mudi later period when the magic 
uttemnce of the M'ir had bug given placc to the lampoon 

1 Freyta£ n Arabum Proverbta, vol b 494- 

* Ktznib. ud , !/, Sech wclhsonga. arc 5 li|] R in the Syri an des^rt 

(«e Enno Ltttmaim, Ntuamhischt m Ahhand, dtr E5m+4k$&* 

Schuft d ( r Wisttn&hafttn, PklL-HM* &*** f. Gottin^cn, igai} r p. 92. In 
a spedmen dted at p. Si we find the word* wi II* yd ^ht lna^e. f « Rise, 
O bueket 1" *eveni time* repeatvd, 

* CJoJdldhcr, Utbtr die Vtfrfcsckichte dtr Bigj Foesi£ in his AM* rid- tur 

A rab. PhilQt&giif Part I (Lcydeft, 2*'- 

4 Cf. the aiojry □i BaUk and Balj.ifli. wilii Oi’Ethihfr'a remarks thereon, 

ifrfd.' pM 42 feq* 

f JMd , , p. 4® seq* 
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by which ihe poet reviles hk enemies and holds them up ta 
shame. 

The obscure beginnings of Arahi an poeÉty, prcsuted over 
by the magician and his mi liar spirits, hive lefl noi a 
rack behind in the shape of literature, but the uak 
of reconsirucdon is eoTtiparaiivdy easy wbere wc 
art dealing ivith a people »o con&ervative stnd irnacimis of 
antiqnity as the Arabs. Thus it may be taktn for certain 
that the oldest form of poetteal speech in Af abi a was rhyme 
wichout metre {Saj% or, as we should say p * rhymed prose * 1 
although the faet of Muhammad's ad versart« ealltng hins a 
poet becausc he used it in the Koran shows the light in which 
tt was regardtd evert af ler the invention and elaboratton af 
metre. Latcr on, as wc sludl see* S*f becajnc a merely 
rhetorica! ornament, the distmgnishing mark of aJt eloquence 
whether spoten or written, but originally it had a deeper, 
4 [most religions, stgnificance as the special form adopted by 
poctE^ soothsayers, and the litc in the ir supernntural revclarions 
and for conveying to ihc vulgar every kind of mysterious and 
tsoteric lort 

Out of Saj* was c vol ved the most andent of the Arabi an 
metres, which is known by the name of Rajux.* Tbis is an 
Lrregulaj- iambic metre usually consisting of fbur 
or six—an Arab would write * two or three ^ — 
feet lo the lime j and il i % a peediarity of Aå/az, murking its 
affinity to Saj* y that all the lines rhyme with each other* 
Yvhcrcas in the more artificial metres only the opening verse 3 

1 JFj/oj primarily mcani iJ a tnemor (which ia a symptom of diseasej in 
the hinri-nufuterso! a eunuk" Tina liu^geated éæ Ur. ti. jacebhis i-irerest- 
ing kheory limt the ArabLaQmetTésafOfs&tJLit oF tiie cimd-drivof 'b »ég 
[hidrf) in harmony with the vaiying paces of the animal wbkh fee rode 
iSftådieri flfflfeijfcJtcM Uitkfrrm, HeFt III, p, 179 sqq.), 

1 The Arable Vera ibayf) oDusist* ot halver or bemistichs (Hii^d 1 ). 
I l tg gudcr.illy convenleut to ase the word" litie" a iraiiiLitiau oÉ iwi ffd^ 
bul the raader mu-?t understand that tho 'Line' is not h as Ln Eugligh 
poetry. an iiidepcjidect unit. f?*j{uU%hcYj\e exceplion la dits ntk\ tiere 
be.irwE ftere uo divisiOQ tuto heniistichs, but cacb liu-e (versa) formin^ an 
pubrokea whole and rhyming with thftt wJltch pffcéedti it 
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is doubty rhymed, A further characterisric af Raja z is that 
(i should bc uttcfd cxtempore, a few vertes at a time—com- 
monly venes ex presning sottie persona! feeling, emotion, o r 
cxperience, lifcc those of the aged wwrior Durayd b. Zayd b. 
Nahd when he Uy dying i— 

■ The house of dea t h 1 is builded for Durayd to-day P 
Could Time be woru Out* sure had I wøm Time away, 

Ko single fæ but I had £aced and brought to bsy 
The spoUs I gathered m t how excellent werc they ! 

The nornen tliat I leved, huw fine was tbeir array V' a 

Hcre ivould have been the proper ptacc 10 give an account 
of the principal Arabian metres—the i Ferfect f {KdmiT^ the 
* Ampie 1 (/rd/r), the ^Long* ( 7 W/), the 
c Wide* (fiadf), the ^Lighc* and 

scvcral more—but in ordet to save vaJuable Space I musr 
content mysetf wkh refemng the reatler to the ex crem c Ey 
Jucjd treatment of ibis subject by Sir Charles Lyall in che 
Introduction co his Andmi Jrajnan Pætry i pp, xlv-iii. All 
the metres are qnancitacive, as in Greek and Latin, Tbdr 
names and laws were untnown to the Pre-ishtnic bards : rhe 
ruics of prosody werc first deduced from che andent poems and 
svstematised by the grammarian, KbalH b< Ahmad (f 791 a.d.), 
to whom the idea h suid to have occurrtd as he watched a 
coppersExnth beatmg lime on the anvil whh his hammer, 

We have now to consider the fonn and matter of ebe oEdtst 
ex tant poems in the Arabie language. Bctwcen chese highly 
developed productions and the nide doggerel of 
or Raja* there lies an interval, the Jength of 
which ic is impo^ible even to conjecturc. The 
first poets afe alrcady consumtliate masters of the craft. w The 
number and cnmpkxity of the measures wbich they use, their 
establishcd hws of quanfity and rhyme, and the uniform 

É J n Arahic 1 a]-bay V tøe l^nt, w hich is hm iigiLrahve] j for the 

Grave. 

i Ibu gulaybit Kitdha *tr$kfr p r jo, l 3 sqq. 
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manner m which they mtroduee thc subject of thelr poems , 1 
riisiwichsLindEii^ thc distance which often separaced ane com¬ 
poser from another, all poinx to a long previous study and 
cuhivarion of the art of ex pression and ihe capacities of thcir 
language, il study of which no record now rematns / 1 a 

It is not improbable that the dawn of the Golden Åge of 
Arabiin Poctry coindded with the first decade of the sixth 
century after Christ. About that time the War 
Tiidr ditci |^ c chropEdc af which has prcscrved a 

considerable amount of contecnporary versc, was in full 
hkze \ and the first Arabian ode was composed, according 
to tradition, by Muhalhil b. Rabi^ the Taghlibice on the 
death of his brothcr, the chieftain Kukyb, which caused war 
to break out betwecn Bakr and Taghisb* Ar any Fare, during 
thc next hundred ycars in almost c very part of the pen insula 
wc meet with a brilliant succession of singers, all using the 
same poetical dialect and sirictly ad heri ng ro thc same rules of 
cojnposttbn, The føshion w hic h thcy set main ta in ed itsclf 
virtually urtaltercd down to thc end of the Umayyad period 
{750 a, o.), and though ehallenged bysome daring spirits under 
che ( Abbasid Caliphate, speedily reasserted irs suprcmacy, which 
at thc present day is almost as absoluts as cver + 

This fashEon centres in the Q&fUafi 01 Ode, the on ly 
form, or rather the only finished type of poetry that existcd 

t Alrndy in the sixth centaiy a,D. the poet 'Åitlnta complains thai his 
predeocisora have lefl notfimg bfcw tor trim 10 &sy [Afu***ltaqa Y ir. 

■ Atrcumi Arabimm Faetry, Introduntign, p. svi 

■ Qafkia is explained by Arabian JeJtko^raphcrs to man a poem with 
an artfc&tic purpo 4 e h but they diÉter aa to iht pulse sense in which 1 pur- 
pose * is to bc underriDod. Modem critics are eq&rily il varance. Jacob 

in Arnb. DUhUm, Heft III, p. 103) would detive thc word From the 
plittdpal tnolivc eri Ihc-se poem*, lumely, ta gu in a ricb reward m return 
for praise md flitlery, Ah] witdi (£e ??: rrXw wgtfH uber die A c*h thdt der alten 
År ah Gedicht^ p.24 «q.) COEineetA it with qtqada, ta break, ^becstew it 
o pda ls oI veras, c very ane of which is 4 mded into two lukes, with a 
com™ aid-rhymc: \has thc whole poem ls irrøtor, Is fl wcne K intø Iwu 
halves 1" wbi]c in the Rnfnz verscs, lå wc have secii (p. 74 wjtøn), there 
is »o »udi b ttak. 
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in what, for want of a betler word, may be called the elassical 
period of Ara bie iiteraturt. The verses (a ty aty singular bajt) 
of which it is bu ilt vary in nutnber, but arc scldom 
Tbe t j lan twenty-five or more ihan a hundred j 

and the arrangement of the rhymes is such that, while the two 
halves of the first verse rhyme together, the same rhyme is 
repeated once in the second, third, and every folluwing verse 
to the end of the poem. Blank-verse is atten to the Arabi, 
who regard rhyiue not as s p leasing ornament or s 11 crouhle- 
some bondage, 1 * but as a vital organ of poetty. The rhvm« 
ure usually feminine, r.f., saiA/ed, tu/W, mufilnå ; mukhA'rff, 
yadiy Siwtøndl > riydffte/rd, siWweAd, hanfwu/jd* To Surmount 
the difficultics of che monorhvine demands great technical 
skiil even in a language of which the pcculiar formation 
rendets the suppty of rhymes extraordinarily abumbmt, The 
longest of the Mu'alkqAty the srxalted ‘Long Poems,’ is 
considerably shortet than Gray’s Eltgy. An Arabian Homer 
or Chancer must have cofldscended to prose. ^ ith respect 
to metre the poet may choose any except RajaXy which is 
deemed beneath the dignity of the Ode, but his liberty daes 
not cxtuid either to the choice of subjects or to the mechod of 
handling them: on the contrary, the courte of his ideas is 
determined by rigid con ven tions which hc durst not overstep. 

■■ [ have heard," says Ibn Qutayba, "from a man of learning that 
the composer of Odes began by mentioamg the deserted dwciling- 
p laces and the retics and traces of babitation. Then 
hewept and cotnpkitied and addressed the desclate 
encampmcnt, and begged lus eompanion tø mate a 
----- ““ halt, in order that be migbt have occasion to speak 
of tbosc wba bad oace lived thejne ind sfterwards 
departed} forthedwcllere in tenta were different from townsmea or 
villagers in respect of comiog and gotug, beduse they moved from 
one water«*pr»ng lo anether, sceking pasture and scarehing out tb« 
placer wliere reifl bad fallen. Then to this hc liuked tbe erotie 
prelutfc {nasib), and bewalled the violcncc of his love and tbe 
arøutsh Of separation from his mistress and tbe cxtremUy el his 
passion and desiro, so as tn win tbe heaits of bis bearort and divert 
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tbeir eyca tomrda hi ni and lovUe iheir ears to Lsleo to hitn, simre 
tht sang of love touches men's souls and takes hold of their hearts, 
Goå havtng-put it Id thcocpnsdtution of His creaturcs to love dsdliance 
and tbc society of women, in suth wise that we End very few hut 
are attaebed thsreto by some tic or have tome sharr ihemn, whcihtr 
lawftil or ufipermitted. Mow, ^vhun the poet had assurer! himself al 
an alten ti ve hearing, be loHowed tip his ad van tage and set iorfh his 
Hatm ■ thtB he went on to complain of fatigue and want of sleep 
and travellingby night and of the noonday hext, and bow his camcl 
had been redueed lo leanness. And when F af t er pepresentiiijr &I1 the 
discomfort and danger of his jonrney* h e kuew thai he had fsrily 
justiGcd his hope and expectation of recciving his due meed from 
tbc person to whom the poem was addre^od, bo entered upon the 
panegyrik (ffindcjfr), and incited hint to retwnrd, and Irinrited his 
generosUy by exaltiog him above his peers and pronouuting the 
greatest dlgolty, in compadsou wilh his, lo be littte/* 1 

Hundrcds of Odes answer cxatlly to this deseription^ which 
must not, bo wc ver, bc regarded as the invariable model. The 
erotic prclude is often oajitte^ espedally in cl eg fes ; or if ir 
does not lead directly to the main subjcct, it may be foliowed 
by a fiiith ful and mi nu te delineation of the poet's horse or 
camel whEeh be-ais him through the wildernm with a speed 
like that of the anteløpe, the wild ass, or the ostrich : Bedouin 
poeay abounds in fine studies of an i mal Ilfe.* The cholce of 
a motive is left open* Panegyrik no doubt, paid betler than 
any other, and was therefore the favourite j but in Prerislamie 
ttmes the poet could generally piease himsdf, The qasMa 
is no organic whole : rat her Its unity resembles that of a series 
of pie tures by the same hånd or, to employ an Eastem trope* 
of peark vanens in si?« and quality threaded on a neckhee. 

The andent poetry may be delined as an illustrative criri- 

■ Kiki bu ’l-Ski'r tra-f~Shtå*drå r p + 14. L 10 sqq. 

■ NCiidckc {Fu Hf M a'aliaqdi, i, p. 3 mak« the c urnets observation, 
which LUuatrate* the highly artiEdal character uf this poetry, thil certain 
Animila well knowu lo 6 hc Arabs (£,£,, the pn, nltifr. the jer boa, and \Uc 
hare] ire schiom mentianed and icarcdy ever described. appartttlly for 
no ra&yn. except that ^they were not Lnduded in the eoaventiacul 
repertory. 
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cism qf Pre-islnmic li fe ond thøncht. Here the Arab has 
drawn hlmself at tu 11 length without cmbilliihinent ot tx* 
tentiation. 

It tg not caere chance ehat Abu Tammini's fåmous 
anthology is tallcd the Ifamåis^ i *?*, 1 Foriitmlc, from the 
title of its (irst chapter, which occupics nearly a haif of the 
boolt. * Ham Asa ’ dcnotes the virtties most highly prised by 
the Arabs—bravery in battie, parience in misfomine, pcrstst- 
ence in rev enge, protection of the wesk and dcfiancc of the 
strong; the wilL, as Tennyson has »id, 


"To strive. to wck, tø find. and not tø yield. 1 * 

As types of the ideal Arah hero wc may take Sh an fari of 
Azd and his comrade in foray, Ta'abhata Sharr". 
rheidMiAnb g ot }, were brigands, øutlaws, swifi runnets, and 
excellent poets. Of the formet 


"il is said that be vras captured when a ehild from his trib« by the 
Ban u Salimin, and bmugbt op aitiøng tbcm i J» did not leam M* 
gin „ nt ii hc had «etm up, Vfhen he vowed vengeanc« agaiast 
BESSd remmed to his « trib«. His o,tb was that he 
woMOa* hundred men of SaUmin E he slew iimcty-c.ghi, when 
an ambush of his enemics ucHeded in takir g bim pr.*m«. In 
Ihc struggle ene of his hånds was hewa off by a swerd 
Stan, “ i stroke and, taldng it in the other, be fl u tig it in the 
fa« of a man of Salåmtm and killed him, thns nuklng nmely-ninc. 
Thcn lur was overptwered and shiit, with øø« still wanbngto make 
up his munter. As his sfetdl by bSeaching on tb* fte-M «“• 
of his eaemjes passed by that way and hchedd wAi .tos foot ja 
splinter of bon« c n ter ed bis (oot, tb« wwtod morttfied. and be <h*d, 
ihm compkting tht hundred, T 


The føllowing passage is translated from ShsnfaraV splendid 
Ode rumed Umijyet* ’Mrai (the porm rby med In / of the 


* A^ant Aiabian FMlry.p. Bj, 
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to 

Arabs), in whfcb he describcs his o wn heroic character and 
the hardships of a predatoiy life:— 1 

“And $omewhcre the noble find a refuge afar Ironi scaihe* 

The outJaw s loTirly spot wherc oo kin with hatred bur il 
O h, never a pmdent man, ni gist-fåring in hope or fear, 

Hard prgssed on the face of eartb, bul still he hath room lo 
tur il 

To me now, i ta your default, are corcurtdcs a wolf untired, 

A 5]eck leopard, and a feli hyena with ihaggy mane :* 

True com rades: they ne'er let out the secret in mm witb lhem n 
Nor hraely formate iheir friend beeause that he brought ihem 
bant 

And each is a gallant heart and ready at honour s eah, 

Vet 1 1 when the fgreni&st charge, am bravest of all lhe brave : 
But if tbey with hånds Gnistr etched art seiring tbe booty won, 
The slowest am 1 whenas most quick is the greedy knive. 

By naught save my generous wUl I reach lo the height of worth 
Above tbem t and sure the beat is he with the will to give. 

Vea, well I am rid of those who pay not a kmdness back, 

Of wbom I have no déJight though uelgbbours to me they live, 

£sow arc companions three at last: aa intrepid soul* 

A gbttcring trenchaat blade, a lough bow of arapie size, 
Lond-twangmg, the sides tbereof smoolh-polished, a handsome 
bow 

Hung do™ from the shouldcr-belt by thongs in a comcly wise, 
Thai grosns, when the arrow slips away, like a woman ctu^hed 
By los^es, bereaved of all her ch ild ren, who waiis and cfiea,*’ 


1 Verses 3-13. I hive attempied to Lmitate Lhc 1 teng 1 (JVraifJ mel« of 
lhe origbiaJ, 

The Arahtc tertof lhe witb prt»e translation and oommentary, 

b prinied in De Sncy's Chrtttrnnatkit d råbt* fjnd ed), VOL ii B s p. I34 sqq_ r 
and toL ti, p- 337 &qq. It hrui been translated into English vers* by 
G, Hughes (London, i9*$6)* Othcr versions are meutkmed by Kuldefce, 
BeitfAgt sur KtnntrtiSi ti Po&U d.alkn A rab#r f p, 2 M. 

* The poet, apparently, mcans that bis three frtends are Ififce the animatø 
menhonsd. PtoL Bevasi remark \ howeTer, that this interpretation is 
douhlful, sincc an Arab would scarcely compiuc his Jritnd to a by em. 
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Si 


On q ni [ting Tiis trille, who cast him out whcn they were 
threatcncd cm &3I sides by enemi es seeking vengeanrc far the 
biood chat hc had spilt, S han fa ri sasd 

" Bury me not i Me you are forfeklden to bury* 

But thnuj, O byena, soqjl wElt least and make merry> 

When fæs beår away mine head, wherein is the best of me. 
And Jeave OB the batt]c-held for thee ah the rest of me. 

Mere ne vermøre I hope to live g]ad—a strangcr 

Accmatj whose wiid deeds have bronght bis pcople in danger/' 1 

Thåbi't bi jAbsr b. Sufyån of Fahm is said to have got his 
nicknamc, Ta^abbapi Shar^ because one day his mother^ who 
had s een him go forth from his tem wfrh a sword 
1 SSl? under his arm, on being asked, “ Wherc is 
Thdbic ? ** replied t w 1 kriow not: he put a 
mJschief under his arm-pit {tvabhatd sharr*^ and departed/ 1 
Accordtng to another version of the story* the *raischief* 
vvas a Ghoul whom he vanqubhed and s!ew and carried home 
in this manner, The foliowing lines, which hc addressed to 
his eousÉn T Shams b. Milik, may he applEed with cqud justite 
to chc poec himsdf 

" Littl* he complatns oF labour thai befalls kim ; mueh he w]Hs; 
Ihversc ways attempting, migbfify his purpose he fulfifs. 
Through onc de^ert in Uie son"* heat, through anodler in -.(ar- 

Lønely as the wHd mss* rides he bare- bae ked Danger neon and 
nighL 

He the foremoat wind ourpaeeth! while in braken gn-nts it h]nws, 
Speedfmg anwird, ntver slackening, never siaying for repose, 
Frompl to dash upon the loeman, every minut« watching well— 
Arc his eyea Lo slumber Itghtly iealed^ his bearfc stands sentfncL 
Whcn the finst ad vanring troopers rise to støbt* he sets his 
hånd 

From the scabbard forih to draw hts *tiarp-edged, finriy-mvttlcd 
brand 


1 (ftimJsa, i+2. 

7 
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When he shakes it in the breast-bone of a champion of the fæ, 
How the gfinning Fates in opeo glee thcir flashing ^ide-tceth 
show i 

Solitude his cbosen comradc, on he farts whilc over head 
By the Mother of the mazy eoostclkitiøris ht is IetL bki 

Thesc versa admirmbly describe the rudimentary Aru bian 
virtues of courage, hardneås, and strength. Wc must now 
uke a wider survey of tbc moral Ideas on which pagan society 
was built, and of which Pre-blamic poetry is at oncc the pro- 
iiiulgaiion and the record. There was po w ritten code, no 
legal or religions sanetion—nothing, in effeet, save the binding 
force of traditional sentiment ånd opinion, M., 
Hcnour. What, tJicn, ar c the salieni points of 
honour tu which Vir tue (Mvruwuju}^ as it was 
unders tood by the heathen Arabs, consists i 

Courage has been alrcady ment ioned, Arab courage is like 
tbat of the ancteiit Greeks, 11 dependent upon excitement and 
vanishing quickly befare depression and dclay.”* 
Hente the Arab hero is defian: and boasi ful, a* 
he appears, in the Mu'&tfoqa of 1 * * 4 Amr b. Kulthunn 
When there is Ilede to !osc by flight hc will ride off un- 
ashamed - t but he will fight to the death for hb womenfqlk, 
who in Krimis warfare often accompan ied the tribe -M\d 
were stati on e<l beb tnd the line of bat tle. 3 

Hr When I saw the hard carth hollmi-cd 
By our warneus fly Lug footprints* 

And Lamb her face Liuccavered 

Liko the full rnuon af the skies, 

Sbowing forth her Eiiddea beauLies— 

Then the matter was grim eamest: 

I en gaged their chitf in combat^ 

Seelng help no otter wise,”* 

1 ffurnfed, 41 - 45 . This poem hits bceu renderet! in ver« by Sir 

Charles Lyan, Andent Ambian Poet iy ± p. and by the KaJ& Dr. A. li. 
Datiden, Biklical and Liter my Exsayj, p h 263. 

* M^hajty, Sodal Life m p, åi, l Set pp. 59-60 ttipra, 

4 fta-Ej. The poet b 'Amr b. Ma'ditmibj a famoua heaihcn 

Luight wbo accepted la lam and aitcrwardj distinguished himsdi in ihc 
PfiTMAU arara. * 
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The tri bal constitution was a democracy guided by its ehief 
men, who der i ved their authomy from noble hl ood, noble 
character, wcalth, wisdom, and experiencc* As a Bedouin 
poet has said in homely Language— 

H A folk thai hath no chiefs must soon decay a 
And chiéfi it hath not wben the vusgar smy. 

Only with poles the lent is rcared al last P 
And poles it balh not saye the peg£ hold fast 
But when the pegs and poles are once Gombined, 

Then stands aecom plis hed tbat wbich was detigned." 1 

The chiefe, however, durst not by commands or pen al ties on 
their fellow-tribesmert. Every man niled bimsdf, and was 
free to rcbukc pn^umpcion in others. H If ytu are tur krd*' 
(i.e n if you act dfscreetly as a sayjid shotdd), “ ytu tutti krd 
wtr Mj but if yau are a prty to pr i de v go and bi prtud / M (lA, wc 
will have nothing to do with you).* Loyaliy in the mouch of 
3 pagan Årab did not mean allcgiancc to his supertOfS^ but 
faldt ful devotion to his equals ; and it was dosety 
Ly connecteii with the idea 0/ Jcinship. The Jatnily 
and the tribe, wbich indudcd setangers laving in tht iribe 
under a covertam of protection—to defend these, individ o al ty 
and cotlectively, was 1 sacred duty* Hortour required ihac 
a man should stand by his own people through chict and 
tb in, 

iJ 1 am of Ghariyya: if sbe be in cttw, then I will err; 

And if GhaAyya be gu i d cd right, I go right with her I * 

sang D urayd b. Simm:^ who had followed bis kin, agarmt his 
better jndgment, in a foray which coat the Life cf bis broiher 
E AbdnU£hJ If kinsmen seek hdp it should bc given promptly, 
without respcct to the merits of the case j ff they do wrong 

■ Al-Aswab aS-Awdi in N&Eddic's DiUd^S, p . 4 LL S-lO* The polea and 
pegs represent lords and conunons. 

T i«. 


1 IbOL 57a, 
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it shoLild bc fuffcrcd øs hng as penible befare resortfng to 
sHolence.* T ht uttlttariitn vscw of friendsbip is often em- 
phasised, as in thcsc verses :— 

■ Takc for tby brother wtoom thou wilt in the days of peace, 

But know Lhat wtacn fight! tig cctties tby km s man alone is near, 
Thy true fri end tby ki nsman is, who artswers thy cali for aid 
With good wtll, wb m deeply tirenched in bloodslied are sword 
ond spear. 

Øb^ never forsake thy kinsinan e'en tho 1 he do Ehee wrong. 

For what ht hath marred hc mends Hier tafter and lu akes 
sincere-" * 

At The same time, norwithstanding ihcir shrcwd common 
sertst, nothin g is more characterisric of the Arabs — heathen 
and Muhammadan aJike — tb an The chivaLrous deration and 
disinTcrcstcd self-sacrrfice of which tlicy are capable on behalf 
of their friends. In jrarclcubr, the andent poetry affbrds 
proof that they regarded with horror any brcach of the solcmn 
covenant pllghted btiiw^n patron and elten r or host and guest. 
This topi c might be illus! rateJ by niany striting exampEts, but 
ane wiU sufike ; — 

The Årabs say: tå Awf£ mina 'l*3amav'ali H —**Um loyal than 
aJ-Sanlaw A ; Or kn-wa/d i r I~S a nu ,H —" A lpyalty 1 1 ke 

^ ^ É that of abSamawal. ,p Tbese proverbs refer to 

sajn"w'3h Samawai b r É Ådiyi F an Arab of Jevdsh descent anå 

“Aiiiyi J«w ky religion, who lived in his castJe, called ahAblaq 
(The Piebald) x at Taymi, Home distance norlh of 
Modi na, There he åiiga well of sweet wa.ter„ and woutd enttruia 
the Arabs who nsed to alight faesjde it; and they suppikd tb em* 
selves with provisions from his ca*Ue and set up □ martet. ft is 
related that the poet Jmru'u 'l^iys, whLlc sleeing, hatly pursucd by 
his enemies, tawards Syria, toak refage with Sanowah and beforc 
procccding on his way lefl in charge of his host fivc coais o/ mail 
whieb bad been bandud dowo as liLiflooms by the princes bf his 
famiEy, Then he deparied, and in due ooursc arrived at Coiiitaoti- 
ttople^ wherc he hesio-nght the Byr-antUie emperor to hdp him ^ 


1 Cf, the vcr*es by Ji-Kmd, p. 5 ^ mf>ru + 


ffajwJsu h j2j. 
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recover his lost febgdom* His appeal was not imsucccssful, but he 
died oi! the way hornet Meanwhile bis old euetny, the King of Mira, 
sent -in army mider HariLh b, gilim agaifn;£ Sdxnav/sJ r de maddi ng 
that he si sould surrender the coals of maLL Sanmw’al refused to 
betray the trust committcd to Mm, and defended himsell in his 
castle. The besiogers* bowler, caphired his son, who had gane 
out to hunt. flarith a£ked Samaw'iU : 4J Dmt thou know this 
lad f" ^Yes, he is my son.” IJ Thou urllt thou deliver what is 
in thy possessEon, or shall I slay him ? H Samawal ansrøered t" Do 
with him as tbou wilt. 1 wlh never break iny plcdgc nor gi ve up 
the properly of my guest-friend. 11 So ^lirith smole the lad with his 
sword and ciove him through the middJe. Tben he raised the stege. 
And batnaw + al said. therenpoa :— 

u I was true with the ma£I<øat$ o} the Kindde/ 

I am tme tfwugh mtiny j one is Mamed far ireasan. 

Once did <Ådiyt f, »ty /alker, abort mc: 

* O $amaw*al t ni fer dtArcy wkat / have budd cd* 

For me bititt r Adiyd a strong-waUed essUe 
With a well wkerc I draw i vater at pkmurt; 

Si p high, tkc eagte rfif'/mg back tt bop&L 
IVken t L'rong befalh mc / emture not lametyA* 

The Bedauin idca[ of generøs! ty and hospicality is person ified 
in Håcini of 'J’ayyi** of whom many anecdoies arc tofd* Wc 
may learn From the fotløwing one how ex tov2gane arc an 
Arab’s notions on this subjf.ee 

When HitLm's mother was pregnant she dreamed that she was 
asked, " Which dost thou prt: tør a gerterous son cnJIcd Batim, or 
ten likn those of etb er folk, lians in the hour of hat tie, 
brave lads and strøngof limb ? 1J and t hat she aaswered, 
u H Nøw, when Hitim grew up tic was wont 

to take out his food, and if hc fonnd any one to share it be 
wmild em, olherwi£c he threw it avray, ILU father h seeiug ihat 


1 ImnTn fc gQay* was ene <d Ihc prtncfcs ol Kinda. a powertol iribe En 
Central Arabia« ^ 

1 ÅgkdnK x&tW* The Jast two tines are wantinE in the poem afi Ihere 
cited, bui appear in lise Sdeetien from lhe AghJtti pubta: tied at beyruut. iri 

1 m t voL ii p p. ta. 
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he wasrtd his food, gave him a davc-girl sod a mare with her 
foaJ and sent him to herd the camels. On rcaching the pastors, 
tiåtim began to scarch for bis fdlows. hut none was in ssight; 
then he oms to the read, bat found no one there. While he 
wns thus engaged he ticscricd a party of riders On the read and 
vvent to mcet them, u O youlh,” said they, " hast tboa aught to 
cnterEajn us withalf M He answered : ,J Do ye ask mc of enter- 
tamme nt when ye see the eamds f" Now, these riders wero 
'ilbid b. af Abras and Bisbr b. Abi Khåaim and Nabigha al- 
Dhnby&ni, and they were on tbeir way to King Nu'man , 1 Ijåtim 
sJaughtered three camels for them, whereupon f Abcd said: ** Wc 
desired no eniertainment save milk, but if thou must needs charge 
thysdf with something more, a single young she-camel would have 
safficed us* replied: e4 That 1 kntsw a but seeing ditferent 

faces and diverse tashions I tliougbt ye were not of the same 
country, and I wished that eaeb of you shonld mentiem what ye 
saw, on returning home," So they spolce verses in praise of birti 
and celcbrated his gemerosity, and Hitim said : ,s 1 wi 5 hed lo bestøw 
a kindn^ss upøo you, but your bon nty is greater than mine. I 
swear to God that 1 will hamstring every camd in the herd untesa 
ye come forward and divide tbcm among yOurScLvcs/’ The poets 
did as he desired, and eaeh man rooeived nintty-nine camels ; then 
they proceed^d on tbeir journey to Nu'man, Wheu i^jtim p s father 
board of this he canic to him and asked, l4 Where are the camels?" 
pB Q my father," rcplied Håtim , if by means of tbcm I have conferrod 
On tb c c ever lasting farne and lionour that wili cl tave to thee like the 
ring of the ringdove, and men will al way s bear in mind some verse 
of poetry in which wc are praised, This is thy recomptnse for the 
camels," On hearing these words his father said, 11 Didst ibou with 
my camtHs thus F ,F “ Yes." rE By God, I wiil never dwdE with thee 
again " So he wént for tb with his family, and Ha^rn was teft aJone 
with his slavc-girl and his mare and Lise mures toal/ 

We arc told that fjitifiv's daughter was led as a caprUc 
before the Prophct and thiis addrewd him : Ki O iVlohammad, 
my sire is dead^ and he who would have come to plead for mc 
is gene. Rdcasc mcjif it stem good to thee, and do not let the 
Arabs rcjoicc at my mis for tune ^ for I am the da ug b zar of 
the chieftain of my people. My faiher was wont to fr« the 
captivejSnd protect those near and dear to him, and entertaJn 

■ 4^ilni p ivi, 9S, IL 5-aa_ 


1 p. 45 aqq. 
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iJie guesi T and sati&fy the hungry, and console the afHictcd, and 
give food and greeting lo all \ and never did he turn away 
any who sought a boon* 1 am Håtim's daugh- 
itrJ The Propbor (on whonj be the Messing 
the VKftuiL peace of God) answeted her: *0 maiden, 

the erue bdiever is such as thou hasi described. Had ihy 
father been an Islamite, verily we should have said, u God have 
mercy upon him!” Let her go,' he continuedp t for her sire 
loved noble mannere, and God loves ihem likewise/ ” 1 

Hatim was a poec o f some repilte. 3 The folio wing lines are 
addrtssod to his wife, Miwiyya :■— 


H 0 daughter of ‘AbduUih and MiÅik and Mm who wore 
The iwc* robes of Yemen stnff—Ihe hero that rode the roan, 
When thou hast prepared the meal p entrest to pamke thtreoF 
A gnest—I zm not the man ta eat, lilce z ctmrl, alane— s 
Some traveller thro' the aight p or house^neigtibour; /or in 
sooth 

I fear the reproachful talk af men alter I am gene. 

The guesfs slave am I. tis true, as long as he bides wiih me J 
Akhough in tny nature else no Irait of the slave is showm' 1 


ff ere it will be con vement to make a short digression in 
order thai the rcader may obtain, if not a compiete view t at 
least same glimpses of the position and influence 
0 f wmnen in Pre-islamic society. O« the whole, 
the i r position was high and their influcnce great. 
They yvere free to choos^ thdr husbands, and could return, if 
ill-ueated or displeased, to their own pcopte ; in some cases 


* Aghdni, xv* p 97, I- $ *qq- 

* Hia ftfwén has been edited wilh translation and not« by F. SdraHhcsft 
fLeiprjg, 139^). 

j ffouhta, 729, The hero mentiOEied in Ihc fint versé la 'Amir b P 
Utjaymir of Bahdala, Oa a cerlain oceailofl, whtn envoys Itom tø* 
Arabinu trlbes werc assrmMed al Mira, Kin% Wundhir k Mi' al-små 
ptcduccd IWCJ pice^of C | alfa OF Yemen and said F him whfiM tfibe 

is BObleat rise np and talte thenn- M Therenpon 'Amir fttood forth, ynd. 
wrappmg oné P i*;c rouud lus waisl aud the oiher over his ahouldcr* 
carried oi Ihc pri lc unehaltengcd- 
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fhey c ven offered themselves in marriage and had thtr right of 
d [vorte. They were regarded not as slaves and diattck, hui as 
equals and coitipanions, They inspired she poet to sing and 
tlae warrior lo fight, The chivaJry of the Middlc Ages II 
perhaps^ uhirrutdy trateablc to litathcn Arablsu «Knight- 
erransry, the ridiog forth on horse back in scarch of adventure^ 
the resoue of captivt maidens, the suttour rendered evervwhere 
to wotnen in adveisity—all these were essetitially Årabjan 
ideasj as was the very name of chivalrj^ ihc connettipij of 
hoEiourablc tonduct whh the hoisc-rider^ the man D f noble 
bluod, the cavjdier*’ 1 > But the nobility of the women is not 
only red eeted m the hcrofcxn and devodon of the men ; it 
stands recorded in song, in legend, and in hissory. Fitima, 
the daughter of Khurshub^ was one of three noble matrons 
who bore the titie at-Afuxfiiét, i the Mothers 
bøvlbd. of Heroes.’ She had sever son*, three of whom, 
vii^ Rabl 1 and ' Umslra and Anas, were called 
‘the Perfeet’ {al-Kamak), One day Ffamal b, Badr the 
Fazåriic raid ed the Band ‘Abs, the tribe to whkh Fittma 
bdonged, and made her his prisoner. As hc led away tbe 
ramel on which she was mounted at the time, she critd : 

“ Man, thy wits arc wandering, By God, if thaii tak* me 
captive, and if we leave behind ns this hib which is now 
F< „ i« fr «nt of lis, snrely there will never be peace 

d Ki^b l tÆtwccn tllee and tiiK «f Ziyad ” (Ziyad was 
the namc of her husband), “bccausc people will 
sav wbai ihcy piease, and the mere suspicion of evil is 
enough ” “ 1 will carry thee o^" said lie, * that thou mayest 

herd tny cunc-fa.” Whcn Fatima tnew that she was certainly 
his prisoner she threw herse] f headlong from her camef and 
died ; so did she fear to bring dishonour on lier so ns. 0 Amcng 
tbe names which have become proverbial for loyal tv wc Jind 

’ Lady Airneand Mr. Wil Ind JikmL, Tht Scvin Golden Odli o/ Pagan 
1 ntrodp. 14. e 

■ Aghdni svi, Hj li. 10-16, 
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thoie of two women, Fukayha and Umm Jamll. As to 
Fukayha, i c is relateU ihat her dansmen, having bceii raid ed by 
the brigaiid Stilayk b. Sulaka, resolvcd to attack 
Kim ; bu i since he was a fomoiis runner, on ih e 
ad vice of one of their shaykhs they wnited untll hc bad gone 
down to the water and quenched his thirsc* for they knew that 
he would then be unabk to run. Sulayk, howevcr 9 seeing 
himself caught, made for ihe nearest terns and sought refuge 
witb Fukayha* She thrcw Ker smock over htm, and stood 
wilh drawu sword between him and his purstiers j and as they 
stilt pressed on, she tore the vml from her hair and shouted for 
help. Then her brochers cainc and defended Stilayk, so that 
his Life was saved, 1 Had space alWed, it would have heen a 
pEeasant task to make sonte fort her extracts fro m the long 
Legend of Noble Womcu. I have iilu&traCcd their teen 
sense of honour and loyalty, bue I might cqually well have 
chcsen examples of gracions dignity and quick intelligence and 
passionate affeccion. Mitiy among ih em had the gifl of 
poetry, which they bestowed espcrially on the dcad j i c is 
a final proof of the high character and position of women in 
Prc-i&Iamic Arabla that the hcro T s mother and sisters were 
deemed most worthy to mourn and praise him. The praise of 
Irving women by ih tir lovers nectssarily tak es a d ide rent tone j 
the physical charms of the heroine are fiilly Jescribcd, but we 
setdom find gny appredatiori of moral beauty* One notable 
cxception to this rule oceurs at the beginning of an ode by 
S han fe rå. The passage defies translation. It is, co quote Sir 
Charles Ly all, witb whose fait h ful and sympathetic rendering 
of the ancicni poetrv every student of Arabic Hterature should 
bc atquaintcd, lt the mo*i lovely picture of womanhood which 
heathen Arabia has left us, drawn by the same band rhar has 
given us 7 in the unrivalled irs highest ideal oi huroic 

hardness and virile sirengih,” 31 

1 Aghdm, nmi, 137, & 5 -»l Freytag, Amtmm Præer hin, ft, p 

■ årndmi Am hinn Pnttry, p. tin 
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UMåYMA 

•* Sbe c hermed me, veiOag bashftilly her face, 

Keeping with quiet looks an c ven pace; 

Sonic lost thing sccm to scck her downcast eyes: 

Aside she bends not—søftly she rcplics. 

Em dawn sbc earries iorth her meat— a gift 
To hungry wives in days of dearth and thrir'L 
No hreath of bbmc up to her tent is borne, 

While msny a neighbonr'a ts the bousc of scorn. 

Her husband fears no gossip fraugliL with shame, 

For pum and holy is Umayma's name. 

joy of his hearfc* to her he need not sav 

When evening bring* him horaie^- H Where passed tbc day i 

Slendcr and fult in turn, of perfeei htight, 

A very fay were shc r if bcaaty might 
Transform a child of earth in to a fairy sprite I ,J 1 

QnJy in the freedom of the desert could the character thiis 
exquisitely delincatcd bioom and ripen. Thesc verses, taken 
by themselves, arc a sufficient ansiver to any one who would 
maintain that Islam has inereased the sociaJ influcnce of 
Ara bian worneiij although in some respeccs it may have raked 
tb cm To a higher Jcve] of civilisation^ 

There is> of course, another side to all this. In a land 
where might was generally right, and where 

^ the simple plan 

Thai he shonEd take who has tbe power 
And he shotild keep who can p H 

was all bul universal ly adopted, it would have been strange tf 
the weaker so* had not often gone to the wall* The custom 
wflich prevailed tn the yåMltjja of burying female infants 
alive, rcvolring as it appears to us, was duc partiv to the 
fmquent farnmes with which Arabia is afHietcd through Jack 
of ram, and partly to a perverted sense of honour* Fathers 

1 Uvfaddaiiyydt' ed, TJlOrbccke, p. 

1 See Oatdiibcr, MuhammetlamsJtt Studien, Part IJ S p, 295 


THE CUSTOM OF INFANTICIDE gt 

Feared lest rhey should have uscicss mouths to Feed, or lesi 
thcy should mcur dSigræe in conscquence of their daughters 
bring made priseners of war. Hen« the birth of 
Laf id uid<it ^ daughter was rcdcofied cabmkous, as wc read 

in the Koran : " Thtj attribut* daughttrs tmts Gvd^far k 
it fam Mim f—undfir thtmsdm tkty dain thim mL Whm 
a famal* thiid is annvunctd tv vne vf thim, hh fat* darAtm 
wrathfafy: hi hidti himstlf fa*m hh papir bteamt *f tkt bad 
ntwi f thinAing — 1 ShaU I kt*p thi f hild tv my dhgratt *r cwtr 
it autay ^ ih* It was said provcrbially # The 

dtspafch of datighter* is a kindness” and “The btirial of 
daugluers is a noble deed/ 1 a Islam put an end to tb is 
barbari cy^ which ss expressly forbtdden by the Koran - Af Hi 

wt pur childrttt in faar *f imfavtrishmtni ; wt tvill prwidtfor 
thm and fir yvu : vtrity thtir AiHing was a gr tat siaS* 3 Perhaps 
the most touching lines in Årabian poctry arc those ilt which * 
Father struggiing wilh poverty wishes that his daughter may 
die hefore hint and thiis te saved from the hard merdes of 
her relatives 


THE POOR MAiTS DAUGHTER 

■■But for Umayina's sake I nc'tr had grievod to want nor 
braved 

Nighfs bUekiest horror to bring home the inorsel »hal she 
craved 

Now mv desina Is length of days bccause i know loo well 
The orph:ui gjrl's hard lot. with kia tmJdnd eftforeed to dwtU- 
I dread thal surae dav poverty wilt Overtalte my child, 

And shame befail her wtico exposed to every paaaioa vild.« 


T Koran, ni, 59-61* 

* Frcytåf, ¥ ° 1 ^ l P i ^ ^ r J .. 

* Korut., xvti, 33. Cf. laii, #-9 (* dOKripOoiK* the Lwt rø««* 

" Whea Ute rir* bur-.ed aitvt shall be Otked for whH mine vat . ■ 

* Literully: “And i**r the veil irom (her, as thoogh *hc were) £tesb on 
a bntcher * board, 1 ' tA, defenedes*, ahandoned to the firat-«mer. 
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She wiihes me to Sive, but I must wish her dcad, woe s me: 

Death is the noblcst wooer a ficJpless maid eau see. 

I fear an uncle may be harsh, a brother be unkind, 

Wheo I wotdd never speak a word that rarcklcrf m her cniiid, Mj 

And aitothcr says :— 

H Wcrc not my li Ule daughters 
Like soft chicks htiddliog by rae* 

Through taiih and all ils waters 
To wio brearf would \ roam frue. 

Our childncn among u$ going, 

Out very hearls they be; 

The wlnd upon thera bloiving 
Would banish sleep from me/' 1 

amo " ; these words of the poet might serve as an 
Bcdouin ethks, For, if the heathen Arah was, as 
wtf have soen* a good friend to his friends, he had 
in the same degree an intense and deadly feeling 
of hatred towards his enemies. He wha did not 
strike back whcxi stnick was regarded as a coward. No 
hqnourable man could forgive an injury or fail to avenge 
il, An Arab, smerting under the lois af some camds driven 
off by raidets, said of his lein who refused to hclp hioi 

M For alJ thefr nambers, they are good for ttaughi, 

My peaple* agamit harm however fight: 

They pardon wrong by evilduers wroughl* 

Modige with lovingfcindntss they requite/'* 

The last verse, which wouEd have been high pmisc in the 

* flfljnLfia, AJthough thcM versei are not Prt iiUiuic, and belong 
in fwt to a cocnpar^tivdy laCc penod of [slam, they are suiiititnUy pu^an 
\u Ætling Ed bc tited in tb il con n eet km. The author, khiq b, Khaiai, 
lived under tht Caliph M.L'muu (&13-^3 juu.J. He aurtived his adopicd 
duughter— for Utriayma wns his si" Ler*s chiJd—and wrote an etegy fin her 
which La presetved in ihe Kdmii of al-M u hartad, p. 71^ Ly sqq ,'and haa 
been EranslaEed, logeUicf with the vernes in qucsliou, by JSir Charles 
Lvi]E r A txknt Aru&ian P^try, p. 

p HartuUtM, 14a. Lyalt, ofr tit, p. aS, 
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mouth of a Christian or Muham madan moralist, convtyed 
to ihose who heard it a shamefut reproacK The approvcd 
mcthod ofdealing with an enemy is set forth plainly enough 
in the fok to wing lines :— 

Humble hira who humbles ihee, close iho* be jour bLndrcd- 
ship i 

If then canst not humble him, wafi HU be is in thy grip. 

Fricnd hi tu wMle tbou must; strifce hard when Ihou hast hira, 
on the hip/* 1 

Above all, biood ealled for biood. This obligation hj 
heavy on the consdence of the pagan Årabs a Vengeance* 
with them, was “almost a physical neeessky, 
** ^ wliich if it bc not obeycd will deprive tes 
subjcct of slccp, of appeticc, of heakh/’ It was a. tormen tin g 
thirst which nothing would qucnch except biood s a disease 
of bonour which might bc described as madness, akhough 
it rardy prevented the suffeter from gering io worJc with 
coolness and drcumspection. Vengeancc was talten upon 
ihc murderer, if posstble, or elsc upon out of his fellow^ 
iribcsmcn. Usually ih is end ed the matter, but in some oses 
it was the beginning of a regular blood-fcud in which the 
entire kin of boch parties were involved ; as, t.g.j the murder of 
Kulnyb led to the Forty Ytars' War between Bafcr and 
Taghlib.* The sJain man’s next of kin might accept a 
biood-Wil (dtjah commoniy paid in canids— the cobl of 
the country—as atonemcni for him* If they did so, huwever* 
k was apt 10 be case in their lecih that they preferred milk 
(/*#*, she-camels) to blood.a The true Arab feehng is 
expressed in verses Iste chese:— 

" With the s word wiU I wa* li my shame mwmy t 
Let God s doom bring on tue what it amyJ w * 


* toiim 4 ta r j$| r * See p. 55 i*iq + 

1 Cf- ROckert's £lam£stf t vol i, p*6l Kq* 1 (/umdw, JX 
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It was bclicved that un ti I vcngeancc had been tak en for 
thc dead man, his spirit appeared above his tomb in thc 
shape of an owl (Mrmi or mda^ crying ( M Give 

mc to drink* 5 ). But pag-ua ideas of vengeance were bciind up 
with the Past før more than with the Future. The shadowy 
afccr-life countcd for little or not hirig bcside thc deeply-rooted 
Enemories of fa ih er ly affection, filid piety, and brotherhood 
in arms, 

Thuugh Ih ble to sihuse, thc rough-and-ready justtee of 
the vendetta had a salutary cfiret in restrairung rhose whd 
would othcrwisc have indulgcd their Eawless E ns tinets with out 
fear of punishment* From our point of view, however, Its 
in tt rest is not so mueh that of a primitive institution as o f a 
pervad] ng element in old Arabian li fe and litera ture. Ful4 or 
evtzn adequate, Illustration of this topic would carry me far 
beyond the limits of my plan, I have therefore selected from 
the copious tnacerid pteserved in the Bmi Smigs a character- 
istic story whieh tclls how Qays b. al-Khathn took vengeance 
on the umrdertrs of his la ther and his grandfa i her.* 

It is relntcd on thc authority of Abu a Ubayda that - Adl b. 'Amr^ 
ihe gnuidføther of Qays, vk slatn by a man named Malils bdonfi- 
iJig to the Band a Amr b. "Amir b. Rab£*a b. 4 Amir b, 
J!“ ^i'sa'a ! and his f*thcr, b. ‘Adl, by cd« of 

aJ-Qays who were sctUcd in Hajar. 
Kha|im died beføre avenging his fat her, Ad]„ whisn 
Qays was but a yøung lad. The mother of Qays, fearing that be 
wotild saISy forth to scck vengeancc for the bloød of his la Ih er and 
his grandfather and pcrisb p went to a mound of dust buside thc 
door of thtir dwelting and laid stenes on it r and began to say ep 
Qays^ " This is the grave of thy fatiier and thy grandfaUicr ; h and 
QayS uever doubted but thai It was so. He grerw up strong in 
thc arms, and one day he I Lad a tu»Ec with a youth of the Banu 
jJaJar, who said to him: "By God, tbon would'st do better to 
tnrn the sfcreogth of thine ar tm again$t the stayers of thy father and 
grand fat her instcad of pntling it forth upon meL 11 lp And who are 
th«r stayers ? H "Ask thy mother, she wili ieH thee + ,a So Qays 

* Alkdtti, 13, I6q, L ll-tfri, L i=-p. I3 3qsl. af ibe Beyront Selektion, 
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tøøfc his sword and set its Mit on Ihe ground and its edge betwecn 
his two brcasts, and said to bis mother ; u Who kLUed my father and 
my grandfather t u " Tbcy died a$ peopte die, and tbese are thar 
grave* in the eunping-gronnd/" u By God, verily thou wilt tell me 
who slew them or I wiii bear with my whole wéigbt upon this sword 
untiJ it cleivts through my back." Thcn she told him, and Qays 
sworc that he would never rest tintd hc had slam their slayers* " O 
my son ± “ said she p " Milik, who kllEcd tby grandfallier r is ot the 
same folk as tChidash b. Zuhayr, and thy falhor otice bestowed 
a kindness on Khidash, for which he is grateftiL Go > thcn, to hins 
and fcake counsel wit h hitn touching thine nffair and ask bim to Help 
tbee." So Qays set out immediatcly, and wben be came to the 
garden where his waEcr-camcI wlS watering his date-palms, he 
smote the cord (of ihe bttcfeofc) with his sword and cut il, so thai ihe 
bueket dropped i n to the well, Then hc took hold of the canicl's 
head,, and loadtd the beasi wiih two sæks of dates, and said : 
11 Who wiii care for this old ffomaa" (mcaning his mother) ** in my 
absence ! If I die, let him pay her expenses out of this garden, and 
on her daaih it shaJl be his own ; but if I Sive, my propCfty wiU 
return to me, and he shail have as many of its dales as he wishes to 
tak” One of his folk cried* 11 X am for it, Ft so Qays gave him ihe 
garden and set farlh to inquire conceming Khidash. He was told 
to look for hipi at Marr nb£:ibrun r but not ånding him in his te rit, he 
aJighted beneath a tree, in iheshade of whicb the gunsts of Khidbb 
nsed to shetler, and called to the wifc of Khidashp " Is diere any 
food!" Now, wben she came op to fum, she adpjked his cometi- 
ness—for hc was esceeding fair of countenanoe—and said 3 ** By 
God, wn have m> ilt enteriummeot for thee, but only dates*” He 
replied, “ I m not, bring out what thon hast * 1 So she sent lo him 
dates in a large measure følfod 1 ), and Qays took a single dale and 
ate half of it and put back the other half in the qu&a** and gave 
ordets that the sbould be broughl in to Ihe wife of Khidish j 
then hc depaxted on some business. Wben Khidash retiirned and 
his wife told him the ncw$ of Qay^ he $aid, pl This is a man who 
would render his person ^acrcd." J WhiJe he sut thtre with Ms wdfe 
eating fresh ripe dales, Qays returced an cnmci-back ; and Khidash. 
when he saw the foot of the approanhing rider, said to his wifc^ ** Is 
Uiis thy gu**t!" “YesJ* ^Tis as tfiough his foot wtre the foot of 


* The BcduuLus connder that any on« who has eaten of Ibdr food or 
has toudied ihe rope of their lent ii entitted lo ciairu Ihe ir protectien. 
Such a pen -m is cnISed ri^hiL åfie B urctbardÉ, jVofii «m !ht Btdauir,* a *J 
jLondon, L#Ji| h voL i, p. lOo sqq. and J 29 «jq. 
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my good friend, Khatfra the Yaihr 3 bi te** Qays dre w n igh F and s+ruck 
the tenbrope wsth the point of his apear, and begged leave to come 
in. Having obtamed permission, hc cntcrcd to Khidish and told 
his lincagc and informed him of what had passed, and asked him to 
hdp ånd advis* bim in his affair, Khidåsh bade him welcomc, and 
reealled the Idndncss whicb he bad oÉ his f alher, and sajd a As to 
Ihte åffair. truly I have been expecting it of tfaee for some time. 
The stayer of thy grandfather is a cousin of mine, and I wiil 
ald thee against him. Wbcn wc are asSembEed in oor meeting- 
pl&ce. I willsit besid* him and talk with bim, ånd when I strike his 
thigh.do thou spring on him and glay.him/' Qays himseSf relates: 
™ Acoompanied by EChidAsb* I approached him nnlfl I s tood over his 
head when Khidfah sat with hlm h and as soo n as he atruck the [ion 1 s 
thigh 1 am ote bis head with a s word oamed Dku 't-KhufsnyA " (tb* 
Two-ringcd), 11 His fotk nished on mc to slav mc p but Khidash earae 
between ns, crying, É Let bim aione, for, by God, hc has stain none 
hut the stayer of his gnandfalher* 1 ,p Then Khidash caUcd for one af 
his camds and moonted ii h and started with Qays to Find the 
■Abdit* who killed his father. And when they tver* xuenr Hafar 
Khidåsh advised him to go and inquire af ter this man, and to say to 
him when he discovcred him: lf I cncountered a brigand of thy 
peop[e who rofrbed me of som* articles,. and on aski ug who waa tht 
ohiefiasn of his people I wa* dirtcicd to thee. Go with rnt, then, 
that thou måyest take from him my property* If É ” Kbidi^b 
coutimu-'d, <d he foliow tliee nnaltended, thou wilt gam thy desire oi 
liim; but sbotild he bid the otters g* with thee, laugh, and if he 
ask why thou laughesi, say, f With us, the noble does not as thou 
dost, bul wheo bc Is c-ilEed to a brigand of his pcoplc, he goes forlb 
alone with his whip, not wkh his s word ■ and the brigand when he 
sees him gives bim cvcrylhing that he iqok p in awe of bim. 1 If he 
shall dismiss bis friende thy conrse is clear; but if he sbaEJ refuse 
ta go without i liens, bring him to me neverilieEess, far l hope thai 
thou wilt skty bo tb bim and them/' So Khidh-sb slalioned hinuidf 
under the shade of a trce a while Qays went to the r Abdite and 
addré^ed bim as KMdaah had prompled ; and the man "s sense of 
honuLix was tone hed to the qMck, so tbut he sent åway his friende 
and went with ©aya, Am3 when Qays came back to Khidash, the 
latter said to Eiim, fP Cboos* F O Qays l SbaLI 1 hdp thee or shail [ 
mke thy place t" Q&ys, answ^red, "I desire neither of tbes* 
aJternativesj but if he siay mt t let Mm not slay lh*e S “ Then he 
rnsbed upon him and watmded him in the ilank and drove his lance 
through the atber side, and h* fcll dtrad on the spot When Qays 
had bnlshed wiib tiim p Kludaab 11 If we liee just ndw r , bis folk 
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will purene tis ; but let tis go somewherc not far off t for they mil 
never thinfc that ihou hast skin hin* and stayed m the ncighbour~ 
bood. No ; they will miss hisn and follow his track. and when they 
find Kim slain they will start lo purene ns in every dircebon* and wiU 
oniy return when they have lost hope. h * So those two entered same 
holiows of the iand> and af ter staying ih tre several days (for il 
happened escactiy as Khidish had foretold), they caute forth when 
the pursuit was over. and did not e*cliange a word un til they 
reached the abode of Khiddslu Thore Qays parted from hlm and 
re tur ned to his own pcople. 

The poems rekttng toblood-rcvcogeshowall tbat is hest and 
mueh that is Icss admirablc En the beathen Arab—on the ane 
band, his courage and resolution, his contempt of dcath and 
fear af dislionaurj bis Slnglc-minded devotion ta the dead a& to 
the Livingj his deep regard and tender affeetion for the men of 
his owii flesh and hlood ; on the ot her band, his imphcabk 
temper* his perfidiens c rud ty and reckless feracity in hunting 
down the skyers, and his savagc, wdl-nigh inhuman exdtation 
over the skim The famous Son g or Ballad of Vengeunce tbat 
I shall now atcempt to render in English verse is usually attri- 
buted to T^ibbm Sliarr“^* althougfa som c pro- 
nounce it to bc a fbrgery by Khalaf al-Ahmar, 
the rcputed author of Shanfari’s masEerpieccj and 
beyortd doubt a marvdlously skil ful imitator of 
the ancient bards* Be that as it may, the ballad is unerly 
pagan in tone and feeling. Is extraordinary merit wa* de- 
teet ed by Grethe, who, after readtng Et in a Latin transkrEon, 
pubHshed a Germaa renderinge w r ith some iinccriricism of ihc 
poetry s in his fVtit-vtstticktr Divnn* I have endeavoured to 
suggest as iar as pos&ibtc the metre and rhjchda af the original, 

* See p, 8l m/ra, 

1 Stuttgirt, ifeiy, p- 353 *qq* fhe o’hcr rendering In verse with 
which | jin aequainted arc thu-c of Kuckert vol. i, p. 2 ^) 

a«d Sir Charles LyaJJ (d rstirnt Arabian Ptetry, p r 4H). I luve adopied 
Sir Charles LyiJI's arr-LiLgement ojf the pocra, and have ddsely fol IdwhJ 
his masterly UierprctaLlun, from wttfcb 1 have aEso tonovted miun tumi 
of plirJse thai COuld not be altered cicept for the fbnt 
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sinee to these, in my opinion,, its peculiar effect is krgdy due* 
The metre is th at known as the * Tall p (Madid) f vfo.:— 


Thys the fir^t verse runs in Atabic :— 

Inna Af f-sAt' \ M ’Uadki \ *tnda SaV* 
in -v-ra tit*' | eJ iWiuhu [ md yufallu* 

Of course, A rable prosody differs radically from English, 
but mutaiit mutendii scveral templets in thc fblJowing version 
(<#<£. the thirdfr etgbth, and ninth) will be Forind to correspond 
exaetly with their model. As has betn said, however, my 
objeet tvas merely to suggest the abrupt metre and the heavy, 
cmphacic cadences, so that I have been able to give variety to 
the verse, and ar the same time to retain that artistk freedom 
without whkh the translator of poetry eannnt hopc to satisfy 
eithcr himself or any one else. 

Tbc poet tdls how hc was sum mened to avenge his unde, 
siain by thc tribesrnen of Hudbayl * hc destribes the dead 
mnn's heroic character, the foray in which hc fell, his former 
triuiiiphs over the same enemy, and Snally thc icrHblc ven- 
geancc taken for him.* 

4 **Tn the gien ihere a murdered man is Jying— 

Not in vain for vengeance his bioed is erying, 

Hc hath left me the load to bear and departed £ 

] ’iikc up the load and b^rar it true^hearted, 

I, his sister's son, the bloodshed Infamt; 

I whose knot none loo&es, stiibbora of spidt ; 3 
GSowenng darkJy, shamc's deadJy out-wiper, 

Lilce the ser pent spil ting venorn^ thc viper* 


• The Arabit Icrt w[Jl be found in the //aimfed, p. j£a 5trø r 

* This and the fcMnwing verse are generally takeri to be a dejcrfpUon 
not of the poet btmselh bat ol bh nephew. The cnlerpncL-ition pi ven 
above does no vjoJeuce to the famgLuge, and greatly enbårne* the 
dramatic cffctl 
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Hard the tidings tkat bcfcll hearbbrcaking j 
Lfltle seemcd thereby the angokh most ådring. 

Fate hath robbed me—still H Fate frcrce and froward— 

Of a bero whose frieud ne'er calEed him coward : 

Å 5 the warm sun was he m wintry weather, 
p Ncath Uae Døg-star skade and codness togcthcr: 

Spare of Hank—yct this in Mm showed not mearniess ; 
Open-handed, full of botdness and kecnncss: 

Firm of parpose, cavalier unalrighted— 

Courage rode with hina and with hi m alighted: 

In hk bounly. a bursEmg cloud of rain-water ; 

Lion grim wlien he leaped to the slaughter. 

Flowing hair, long robe hk folk sav aforetime. 

But a lean-haunchcd wolf waa he in war-bme. 

Savours two he bad, un tast ed by no men 5 
Hcmey to his fricnds and galt to bis foemen, 

Fear "he rode nor rceked what shorid betids him : 

Save his decp-notehed Yemen blade^ none beside Mm, 

Oh # the warriors girt mih swords good for slaahing, 

Like tbe Jeviu, when they drew the ed, outflasbing E 
Through the noonday heat they fared: then, benlghterb 
Farther farede till at dnwiaing they ahghted. 1 
Brealhs of sleep they sippcd ; and then H whtte they uodded* 
Thøu didst scare them: lo, they scattered and scudded* 
Yengeance wreaked wc upon them, onforgiving : 

Of the two dft n* scaree was left a mu! living." 

Ay, if they brnised hk glrivek edge ‘twas in toked 
That by him rnany a time tbeir o™ was broken. 

Oft be made them kneel dowr by force and omring— 
Eneel on jags where the foflt is tom witb riuiEiing, 

Many a mom in shciter hc toak them napptng; 

Af ler killing was Ih* rlcving and xapine. 

They have gotten of me a roasling—1 tirc not 

Of desiring them till me they desire not 

First, of foeouria bleod my ipoar dceply dnnkelh, 

Thcn a sekund time, decp in, il sinltetM 


■ In the original Oas and the precediug ver « are trtWf>»ttL 
É Althocgh the pæl s ende waa killed in ihw ensbught, the E uvpn««d 
party mflcnd sevefcEy, 11 The two cLma H beknged to the gr eal tnbc uf 
Huåhiyk which i ? inentioned in the pcnnidmate verse. 
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Lawlul eow to me is wine ? long forbidden : 

Sorc my struggle erc the ban was ø'erridden. 1 
Polet mc wine, O son oF “Amr ! I would taste it, 

Sine« with grief fer mine unde t am wastecL 
O'er the fallen. of Hudhayl stands scrcanring 
The bvena ; see the wolTs tecih glcaming! 

Dawa will hear the flap of wings, will discover 
Vultures treading eorpsts, too gorged to bover*" 

All tbe virmes whEch enter an to the Am bf an conception 
of Honour wtre regarded not as pcrsonal qualities inherent 
or acquired, but as bereditary pos-scssions which a 

H f5?S bjT man den ved ftom his ancestor^ and held Sit trust 
MUtaraai rf. trartsmEt g hem tintarnisbed to his 

descendents. Tt is tbe desEre to uphold end cmulate the 
famc of his forbears, nither than the hopc of w inning 
immortality for himself* that eauses d lp Arab 14 to say the 
say ind do the d«ds of the noble/ 1 Far from sharing the 
sentiment of the Scots peasam— 11 a man's a man for a* that P¥ 
—hc looks askajicc at merit and renown unconseciated by 
tradition* 

fi Tlie glories that have grown up wilh llie grass 
Caji match not those inherited of oItL” v 

Ancc^tral renown is seunetimes likcned to a strong 

casrle built by stres for their Sons, or to a Lofty mountain 
which dcfics at lade. 3 The poets are fkill of boastings 
[måfithir) and revilings (mathÅ/iL) in which they loudly pro- 
daim the nobility of their awn ancesior^ and try to bfacken 
those of their eneniy without any regard to decorum. 

It was my intention to add Kere some general remarks on 
Arabian poetry as compared with that of the HebrewSj the 

* It was oiatomiry for the aves] ger to tafe a ^Icma vow ihat he 
w >M drink no wfne bdore iirampEtshing tua vengeanec. 

J (>79- 

I cy , the Hues tranaJaloi belnw frem tht Mn'rtiitiqa of JJaHlh. 
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Fersians, and our owfl, but sincc exatnplr is betler than precept 
I wilt now tura direetly to those cd eb rated od« which are 
wdl known by the tide of Afx'&tiaqåt^ or ‘ Suspended Poems," 
co alf who takt the sUghuse i nierest in Ara bie Lkeraturc. 1 

Mtf&llaqa (ptural, Mifaiinqåt) w is mose lifccEy deri ved from 
the word £ itf y meaning *a precious thing or a thing held in 
high esrienatioq/ either because onc 1 hangs an 1 tenaciously 10 
itj or because it Es 1 hung up' in a place of honpur, pr in a 
conspicnous placer in a treasury or score-hotise/* 4 In eoursc 
of time ihc exact signihcatLon of M u*&Haqa wa$ fbrgotten, arid 
it became necessary co find a plausible expbnaibn. 
?r“swpS35 fience arose che legend, which frequent repetition 
has made favnitiar, thac ihe * Snipended Poems * 
werc so calEed from having bten hung up in the Ka*ha on 
actount of their merit i that this d istincdon was awarded 
by the judges at the fair of *Uka^ 3 near Mccca, where 
poets toet in rivaJry and recited their choicest produciions - y 
and c hat the successful cotn positions* before being affixed 
to the door of the Ra^bii* w tre tniriscrihed in Eetters ot 
gold upon picces of fine Egyptian lin en . 3 Wcre these staie- 

1 T]JC hest edition of Ihe NnWi&qdl ia Sir C hertes Lynild [A Cvmitentarr 
an Ten Anden t Arebk Faems, CaLuttå* l%|], urhkh containi in addition 
lo the three ode* by A'sha, NåLigtiL an d 'Abid b. al-Abras. 

ft ,-lrkku has tran^J-H-L-d £ve MMUfrqaa (omitting I hose of fmm' n 
1-QajB and T arar af with a Gcrman cam ment ary p SiUungshenehle det 
KafSrAknd. der Wit&itsrftdfien ir Wien, Fhu - Mister. klasse^ vols, 140-144 
; thisfs by far the b«l translation for »todents* fto saiJa- 
factory version in prost bas hitherta appeared, but I may call 

attenlion to the line and 17riRm.i1. though *OTI)ewhat free, renderin jg jnto 
Lnglisb versc by Lady Anne Bl tint and WsUnd beaweta B]unt \Thé iei'en L- jJ 
Galden Odes af Pagn n Å rn bin , London, 1903). 

* A u&tni Arabinn Faetoy, InlrodLictlon, pu tlfv + fciany ot her i n terp c 1 1- 
titiena hare been lugRcnieO —* The Poems milten do^’n from oral 
dÉCtatjon* (Von Kremer], 'The riehly hejewdléd" ^Ahlwardil, ‘‘The 
Ptfidmls; as LhouR.fi they werc pctrl^ sLtuur nn a nccl^hice (A, 

1 Tisc helief tbat the MtfaUnqdt were writlen in IrftL-r.H or' Kold seems 
h> have anseM fmm a m'hander^tanding of tbc nanie Mudhh.ih.il or 
AIiicliuihhab.it yt.e^ the Gtfdcd Poema) whieb is fOrrleCirsie^ givon lo Uiem 
i« iflfcen of iheb eieellence K jilat 4 a tli« CrceJ^ gave ihc EllJc 1 "^1 
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tu en is true, we should expect them to bc conflrrm'd by somc 
allusion in ihe eariy li ten ture, But as a matter of face nothin g 
of the kind is meniioned in the fCoran or in religions tradition, 
in the andent histories of Mccca, or in such vvorks as tlier 
Kitåbu *l-Aghånty which draw their information from old and 
mistwQrtliy sources* 1 Al most the firs! authority who refers to 
the legend is the grammarian Ah mad al-Nahhås (f 949 a.d.), 
and by him it is stigma tbed as entirely groundless. Moreover, 
ahhough it was accepted by scholars like Reiske, Sit W. Jones, 
and even De Sacy, it is incredible in itsd£ Hengstaiberg, in 
the Pmlegomena to his edition of the Mu*allaqa of Imru\i 
'l-Qays {Bonn, 1823) asked sortie pertinent questions i Who 
were the judges, and how were they appointed ? Why were 
only these seven poems rims distinguished ? His fnrther 
ofajcction, Chat the art of writtng was at that time a rare accoEn- 
plishmcnt, does not carry so mueh weight as he atcached to 
it, but the story 15 sulfid en dy rehiced by what we know of 
the character and customs of the Arabs in the sixth centtny 
and afcerwards. Is it conceivable that the proud Sons of the 
desert eould have submitred a matter so nearly lonchmg their 
1 ri hal honour, of which they were jealous above all thjngs, to 
cxtcrnal arbi trati on, or mcekly acquitrsced in the partsal verdiet 
of a couri si c ting in the ncighbourhood of Mccca, which wouM 
certainly have shown scan c cansideration for campet! tors 
belonging to distant dans ? 9 

Howevcr Msf&Uaqa is so be cxplaified, the name is not 
cotiiemporary with the poems themselves. In all probability 
they were so entitltd by the person who fim chost them 

lo a poem følscly attributed to Pythagorus. Thai some of the Uu'&ltaifdi 
were redlcd at tø ptobabk enough ind fa tlofmilcEy aHinncGj tn the 

cs*é of "Amr b. Kulthum iAgkuni, bt, iSuJ. 

*~The Tc^tntl ftøsl appeari in at-Parid {«L of Catre, 1293 a.h m 

vol. id* p. 1 16 stq.) of ibn 'Atxh Rabbibi, wbo dsed in 940 a.d, 

* S« the fntroduclJon lo RSideke^ IfrifrJgÉ tur Knmtnm du P &&re 
dtr aJfr* A mbtr (Hannover, iKtij), p. rvii sqq.* and hk årtiefe 1 Mo‘aHafcåi ' 
iil the JnÉnjanjca, 
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out of innumerable othcrs and cm bod ied thcm irt a separate 
collcction* This is generally allowed to have been Hammid 
al-RAwiya, a famons rhapsodist who flourished in 
latter days of the Utniyyad dynasiy* and 
died abemr 771 A + m, in the rcign of the ‘Abbddd 
CaJiph MahdL What prindple gu ided Ed am mad En his choice 
we do not know. Ndldcke eonjcc tures that he was irtflueneed 
by the face that all the A'f^allaqnt are iong poems—rhey arc 
sometimes ealled 4 The Seven Long Poems * (aUSaå* af-Tnuéf) 
— for in J^ammid’s time little of the anden* Araldan poetry 
survi ved in a State c ven of relative corapleteness* 

It must be confcsscd that no rendering of the Mtésxikqh 
can fumi&h European rodets wtth a just idea of the originak, 
* lieeral version least of all. Thcy contain mueh 
t hat only a full commentary can malte intclligible, 
uu: Hu muc h t |^ t Eo modem taste is absolutdy incon- 
gnious with the pøette style. Their finest pktures of Bedouin 
lift and mariners often appear uncouth or grotesque, because 
without an i nti mate knowledge of the land and people it is 
impossiblc for us to see what the poet intended to convc^ or 
to appreriatc the truth an d beauty or its ex pression j while the 
artificial frame wOrk 5 the narrow range of subject as welj as 
treatmen^ and the Frank redtsin of the whole strilce us at 
oncc, In the folio wing pages I shall give some account of 
the Åfu'&IJdqAt and the Er authors^ and endeavour to bring out 
the characteristEc quahtfcs of tach poem by sclccting suitahlc 
passages for translation. 1 

The oldesc and most famous of the Mu'aikqÅt is that of 
Icnru 5 u 1-Qays* who was desccndcd from the andem kings of 
Yemen. Hts grandfktbcr was King JJirith of Kinda, the 
antagonist of Mundhir III, iCing of Hira, by whum be wss 

1 It ii well knoIVn that the orrter of the versa in the Ml* 'a£Idq 4 t r ai tbey 
have oome down to is frequently eonJused, and thai (Jie nnmber of 
various rcdLiiÉnKS is very Lu i'tf. I have gener*] Ly fohtiWéd the hxi .rnd 
arrangement adopted by NSUteke in his German translation. 
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defeaccd and siain.® On Hårith's deneb, the confederacy 
which he had built up spEit asun demand his Sdns di vided among 
themselves the dift'erent tribes of which it was 
eomposed* H ujr, the poefs father, rulcd for some 
time over die Banu Asad in Central Arabia* but 
finally they rt volted and pul him to death. “The duty of 
avenging his murder ftU upon Imrufu 'J-Qays, who is repre- 
seneed as the only capable princc of his Family ; and the 
fcw historical daia which we have regarding him relate ta his 
adventures while bent upon this vengeancc/ 1 a They are told 
at considerable length in the Kitdtm *LAghån\ % but need not 
detain us liere, Suffice it to say (hat his dfbrø to punish the 
rebels, who were aided by Mundhir, the hereditaty foe of his 
hemse, met with Kttlc success* Hc (hen set out For Constan- 
ti nople^ wbere he was favourably reccivcd by the Em perar 
Justiiiian, who desircd to see the power of Kinda re-e$tab)[shed 
as a diom in the side of his Persian rivals. The emperor 
appointed him Phvbrch of Palestinc, but on his way thither hc 
. died al Angora (aboul 54D a.B-)* Fie is said to have perished, 
like Ncssiis, from purting on a poisoned robe sene to him as a 
gift by Justiniao, widi whose Lkughter he had an intWguc. 
Henctr he is sometimes called ‘The Man of the Ulcers* 
(Dhu *I-Qurkh)+ 

Many fabulous traditions surround the romautsc figure of 
loiriTu “l-QaysJ Aecording to one story, he banished by 
ftis father, who despi&ed bim for being a poet and was cnraged 
by the sca ndals to which his love ad ven tures gave rise, 
Imm*u 1-Qays lefl his home and wandered from tribe to tribe 
with a company of cutcasts like himself, leading a wjjd I i fe, 
which caused him to bc lenown as l The Vagabond Prince T 
[aUÅfaBA al-DUiit). Whcn the rccws of his faihePs dcath 

* See p* 43 rn^ra. * Ancicnt Ar^bian Ptidry, p. 105, 

s See the acojotU of hh Sne (acGufdlng the fcitdha' t-Agkdnf} in 
te tFAmrtfJkaii, tdited with translation and not« by Barnn 

MncGucfcin de Siane (Paris* 1 S 37 ). pp- 1^1 i -md In AmrHkojs, Air DiMcr 
und K&mg by Friedrich FWekert (Slnltgart and Tdbingen* 1É43J, 
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reached hsm he c ried, 4i My fathcr wasted tny youth, and now 
ih at I am otd he has laid upon me thc burden of bload-revenge* 
Winff to-day, business to-morrøw f" Se ven nights hc con- 
rinued thc carott&e j then he swore not to eat flesh^ nor drink 
wmtj nor usc ointmcnt! nor touch wom^ nor wash his 
head umil his vcngcance was accompbshed* In the v&Uey 
of Tahiia, north of Najdn, tlicre was an idol talled Dhu 
1 'Khils^ nvuch roveren ced by the heathen ÅrabSi I mm u 
f l-Qays vtsiced this orade and consulted it in thcordlnuy way, 
by dm wing one of three arrows entitled * thc Comnianding , 1 
( the Forbiddmg , 1 and ‘ thc Wainng/ He drcw thc secotid, 
ivhereupon he brake the arrows and dashed them an the face 
of ihe 1 do], exdaiming with a gross imprecarion, u If thy 
fa 1 her had becn skin, thou woutd'sc not have hindered mel” 
ImiVu H-Qiys is almost unEversally reckoned the greatest 
of ihe Pre-islartdc poets, Muhammad destribed hhn as *their 
Icadcr to HeU-fire/ wbile ihe Caliphs ‘Umar and *AU, 
adriim ituvhgkum notwithstanding, extoded his genius and origin¬ 
al Ety.* Corning to chc Mu l sII^a itself, European critics have 
vied with each other in praising its exquisitc diction and 
splendid image*, the swect flow of the veree, the charm and 
variety of the pafntmg, and s above all, the feding by which it 
is inspEred of the joy and glory of youth. The passage trans- 
lated beLow is taken from thc first half of the poem, in which 
love is the prevailing ihetnc — a 

"Once p on Ihe hill p she mocked at me and swore* 

< This bour I leave thec to return 00 more: 


1 That he was not p however, the iavenfnr of Hie Arabian yarfda dis 
described above fp. 76 sq^,\ appear* from thc faet thai hc tuebiions in onc 
of his wwncertaln Ibn Hemirn or Ibn Khidhhn whø tnfradiHxtf, or at 
least mide fashionable, ihe preindc with whScH almrwt every ode br£-rti s 
a Lamen t the deserted HUnping-yroniHl (Ibn Qutayba, A", atSbi'rwa* 
i-Sfta'iirA, p. 

■ The folio wing Qki are tninallled from ArfioEd's edition nf the 
Mit'oUaq4t (Ldpaic* 1850^ p. 9 W. 18-35. 
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Stift t i/ farewdi is p tanted id thy mind, 

Yct spare me, disdaia unlond, 

Bec-aqse my passion 5&xys me, wilt ihou part t 
Eecausc tby wish is kuv tintø mine heart ? 

Nay ± il tbou so mtslikc&i aught in me p 
Shake loose m j robe and let it fail do wn freci 
But ab h tbe deadly pasr r thy slrnamiing eyes | 

Thcy picrce a bcart that all in rum li«. 

r- 

How many a noble tenl hath oped it$ Ireasure 
To mt, and I have tn’en my fUÉ of pEeasure, 

PassLttg the warders who wiib cnger speed 
Had slaiti me F if they xnight but hash the deodj 
Whal time in hcavcn the Pleiades unfold 
A fedt of orient gems distinet wilh gold. 

[ entered. By Lhe curhiin tbere støod she, 

Clad lightly as for aleep, and looked on me. 

* By God/ she cried, f whai recks thee of the cost ? 

I see thiue ancient rciadoess is not losL* 

[ led her forti*—she tntiLing as wc go 

Her broEdcred skirt* tøt any footprmt show— 

UotiJ beyond the fccots the valley isauk 
With enrving tfttnca and many a piled bank 
Then with both hånds I drow her head to uiini^ 

And lovingiy the dnm&d did incline 

Mer skuder waist and legs more plump than fine ;— 

A gracefuE figur®, a comp Union bright, 

A bosom like a mirror in the Jight ; 

A whitc pate Virgin penri such lustre keeps, 

Fed whh clear vater in entrculdcn rlceps. 

Now Hhe benås half away: rwo checke appear, 

And such aii eye as marks the frighied iteer 
Btside her fawrj ; and to> the shapely neck 
Not bare of ornament, else without a ilede; 

While from her shoulders in pro fusion fair, 

Like dusters on the palm, hangs domi her co.il -dark hair * 


In strauge contos? with this tender and ddiOLte idyJI are 
ihe wild, hard vers« almost ammediaidj foUowingj in which 
the poet roaming through the barren waste hears the howf ofa 
starved wolf and hails him as a comrade:— 
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* Eaeh one of us what thirtg he finds devours : 

Lear ia the wretcb whose living is like ours/ f * 

The noble qualities of his horse and its prowess in ihc 
chasc aix described, and the poem ends wkh a magnificcnt 
pietme of a tb under-storm among the bilis of Najd. 

Tarafa h, al-‘Abd was a member of the grat tribe of Bakr* 
The partkuJar elan to wbidi he belonged was settled in 
Batørayn on the Persian Gulf. Hc early devdoped 
T “ fa ‘ a talent for satire, whicb he exenefsed upon Friend 
and foe indifferent ]/ 1 and arter he had squandered his 
ptrimony in dissøl ute pleasurcs, his famil/ c based him away 
as thoygh he were ( a nrnigy cameL’ At lengtb a recøn- 
ci liat ion was eficcted. Hc p rom ised to mend his ways, re^ 
turned to hk pnople, and took part, it is said, in the Warof 
Basus. In a little while his mcans were dissipated once more 
and he was reduced to tond his brotbcr's herds. His Mu'alkqa 
cømposed at this time won for him the favøur of a rich k hu¬ 
man and! restored hEm 10 cetnporary inde pen dente* On the 
conciusEon of peaee bciiveen Bakr and TaghfEb ihc youihful 
poet rumed his eyes En the dEreetion of Hira, where *Amr b. 
Hind had [ately succeeded to the throne {554 A.J},)* He was 
well reccived by the ting, whø atrached him, along with his 
unde, the poet Mutalaniims, to the service of the heir-apparent. 
But Tara&'s bitter tongue wus destined to cost him dear, 
Fatigued and dkguSted by the rigid cereruony of the court, he 
improvised a satire in wbich he said“ 

M Wotild tbat we had instead of É Amr 
A milch-cwe bk&ting round oar tent !* 

Shortly afterw^rds hc fmppened to be seaced at table oppysEte 
the king 1 * 5 Ester, Strtick with her beauty, he excLaimcd— 

« Ttae n^tivc CdulmensaÉo«i ate probahly right in attribiLtmfi this 
ihc three prectding verse-s 14B-51 hi Arnold - * edition} lo the bri^abd-pMt, 
Ta'kbbali £harr“. 
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"BehoM p she has ctime back lo mc. 

My fair gazelle wfrose entrings shine; 

Had not the king b«ii sitling liere, 
i would have pressed her Jips to milte I" 

1 Amr b. Hind was a man of violent and imphcable lempen 
Taxa firs satire had alrody been reported to hint, and this new 
impertinente added fad co hk wrath, Sinding før Juab and 
MutahmmiSp he granted them leave lo visit thtir fiosncs, and 
gave to each of them a scaled letter addressed to the governor 
of Babrayn. When they had passed ou tside the city the 
suspicions of Muialammis were aroused. As ncither he nor 
his companion ctmld read, he handed his own letter 10 a boy 
of yfra * and leam cd that it con tein ed orders to bury him 
ali ve, Thereupon he flnng the treacherous missive in lo the 
stram and implored Tarafa to do likcwise* Tara ja refused 
to break the royal seah He contimied his journey lo Bahrayn, 
where he was thrown fnto prison and executed. 

Thiis periihed mi&erably in the floivef oF fais. youch—accord- 
ing to some accounts he was not yet twemy—the passionate 
and dtHjwcrit Tarafa. In his Afu l uilaqa hc has drawn a 
spi rited portrait of h Ernst I f. The most strikin^ feature nf 
the poem, apart from a Ion g and* ro us who are not Bcdouim, 
painfullj t cd ions de*cription of the camel, 15 irs i nsis lenet on 
sensual enjoyment as the sole business of life :■— 

JJ C;uist thou make mq imiq prtal,, Q thou ihat bfamest mc so 
For haunting the battie and Joving tb c pteasures Ihat fly f 
lf thou hast nol the power to waed rne from Dcath, let mc go 
To meet him and scatter Elic wealth in my hånd, erc I dit 

Save only for three thing* in whicb noble yoatti take deligtiE, 

I care nol how soon rises o'er mc the ccrrmach bud : 

Wlne thai fmms when ihe water is p emred oo il, niddy, nol 
brighit 

Dark winc ih at I quaff stnl'n away from thé eavilJing crowd ; 


1 Wc have afready {p. 39).rubrrctl tu ihc cnlture af the Christian Arabs 
ot 
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lb Ånd second, my charge at the cry of distress aa a sleed 

Bow-Ieggcd likc ihe woif yoti have stanlcd when ihirsty he 

cQwtrt ; 

And tbird, tbe day-Long with a lass in her rent af gaat J s hair 

To btiir the wdd rilin and beguile of their Alnwneas tie 

tiaum ltT 

Keeping, as far as passi bl c, the chronological arder, we have 
now ro men 1 ion iwo Mu^^aqas wh lc h ? dmugh not direedy 
rehlcd to caeb orhcr> 3 are of the same period—the rcign of 
‘Amr b. Hind, King of Hira (554-568 A.a), Moreover, 
their streng mutud resemblance and ihdr difference from the 
other Afu € allaqa.i t espeda fly from rypical qasldti j lite those of 
1 An tara and Labid, is 3 further reason for Ihiking rhem 
togeiher* Their discinguishing mark is the abnorma! spase 
devoted to the main subject, which leaves Ilede room for 
tlic subsidiary motives. 

"Amr b. Kuldiiim belonged to the tribe of Taghlik His 
mother was Lav li, a daughter of the famous poet and warrbr 
Mu halhil. That she was a womaji of heroic 
mould appears from the folio wing aneedoie, which 
record* a deed of prompt vtogttnce on the pari 
af* Amr rhat gave nse to the proverb, “ Bolder in onsex ihan 
*Amr b. Kult hum ” a 

One day Amr, b, Hind, the Kfog of said to tiis booo-com- 
patiicms, “Do yc knOff any Arab wtsose mother woutd disdah to 
serve mine?" They answered, “ Yes* the mother oi 'Amr fo. 


* W 54-59 (Lydi); 5^* (Arnold}. 

É g« Nåldeke, Furif Mu'nilaqdtt k p. 5* ^4 ÅcCording to Ihc 
IradLrional ven,itm [.^Mwj, k IJVU a batid of TOfblibite* Wenl nkitng, 
lu*t their way tu the desen, and pen* hed of Éhirat, having been refnsed 
ivater by 3 Wpt oF the batid Bakr. Thertupon Ta^blib appealed Lo King 
■ Am r 10 eniora paymsst uf the blood-motiey whidh they daimed, ^nd 
□hose 'Amr b. Eiilthuxn lo pleact their OUX at tø i«. So l Amr rcciied hij 
Mu'aitoqj befare the kiog, sad waa atwwcrai by HiriLh an bebalf of 
Bak e\ 

1 Kievtig, ^ro^wra /"rmribia, vol, li F p* 
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Kulthum/' " Why sø ? ” asked the king. u Because/* said they/ J her 
father is MuhaJhil b r Rubl'a and her unde is Kulayb b. Wå’il, ihe 
mast puissant af thc Arabs, and her husband is 
Kukhiim b. Mifik, the knighthest, and her son is l Amr r 
iniui! la hi* the cMeftain of his tribe." Then the king sent to É Amr 
b. Kuhnum, inviting kim to pay a visU to biuftietf, and 
aaking him to bring his mother, Laylå, Lo visit his awn mother. 
Hind. So r Amr came to fjira with some men af Taghlib, and 
LayEå came attended by a rnimbtr of their women; and whJle 
the king enlertained 'Amr and his friends in a pavillon which bc 
had causcd to be crecled hetween Hira and the Eupbratts, Layii 
fonnd qnarters with Bind in a tent adjoiiung. Nøw, the king had 
ordcred his mother, as soon as he shoulrf call for dessert, lo dtsmiss 
thc servaab^ and eause Lav lå to wait upoa her. At the pre-arranged 
signal she desired to be left alonc with he r gu est, and said, lp O LayJå, 
band me that disk* Laylå snswercd, M Let t hose who want anything 
rise up and serve t.hemse^vcs^ , ■ Hind repeakd her demand* and 
woutd tske no denial. *■ O shame ■ Fi cried Layll w Help [ Taghlib, 
hetp I" Whcn ‘Amr heard his mother's cry the biood Étw to hia 
theeks. He seiaed a s word hanging on the Wall of the pavillon— 
the o nly wcapon i h ure—and with a single blow amote the lang 
dead.” 

‘Amr*s is she work of a man who united in 

himself the ideal qua! i tics of numhood as these were under- 
s to od by a race which has never failed ta vdue, even too 
highly, thc display of self-rdtant action and decisive energy* 
And if in ‘Am/s poem these virtues are displayed with an 
cxaggerated boastfulncss which ofifends our sense of dccency 
and proper reserve* it wc uld bo i grave error to conciudé that 
all this søund and fury signifies nøthing. The Bcdouin poet 
deems it his boundtn duty to glorify to thc u tinost himself, his 
fanisly, and his tribe i the Bcdouin warrior is never li red of 
prodaiming his unshakabEe valour and recounting his brilliant 
ftats of arms : he huris menaces and vaunts in the same brearh, 
but it does not foliow that hc is a Milts Ghrmw* ‘Amr 
certainly was not; his Mu^Iinqa leaves a vivid imprcssion of 
cunsciotis and ex al tant strength. The first eight versts seem 


Agkikni^ i*, 183, 
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to have been addcd to the poem at a vc ry carly date, for out of 
them arose ihe legend that -Amr dran le himself to death witb 
un mixed vrine. Ir is tikel jr that they werc induded in the 
original collecEion of the dt t and they are worth 

tran sEa ting for their own sake :— 

" Up, ataiden I Feteh the morning-drink and spare not 
The wLdc of Audarui, 

Clear wlae thal takes a sailroa hue when water 
Is mingled Wd thtrein. 

The lover tas ting it forgets his passion. 

Hk heart k eased of pain ; 

The stmgy miser, as he lifts the gobleh 
Rcgardetb not has gain. 

Pass ro tind from le ft to right J Why let'st thon, maiden, 

Me and m y comrades ihirst? 

Yet am I, whom thon wilt not serve this moruinj^ 

Of ns three tsot the worst I 

Manj a enp in Baalbcc and Damaiois 
And QisLrin I dramed, 

Howbeir tre, ordaint'd to dcath r shah one dav 
Mcct death„ to ns ordained." 1 

In the next passage he dcscribes his grief al the departure 
of hk helovedj whom he sees in imaginatton arri ving at her 
journey's end in distant Ya mania j— 

w And oh p py lo« atid yearning when at nJghifaU 
I saw lier caniels haste, 

tlntii skarp peaks uptowered lifce serried sword-blades, 

And me Yam+una facedl 

Bach grief ao mother-camel feels, ben i toning 
Her young one Irat, oor she. h 

The grey-haired womnn whose hard fate hath left her 
Of oiae sons graves thriee thrs.^” 1 


Now the poet tiuns abrupriy to his main thetne. He 

1 Vv, i-S (Arnold) - in Lyalt'a edition the penuMcn&to rtnt is Ortljitcd- 
- Vv i5-1S (Ljall) | 1^33 (Arnold j. 
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addratf* die KAng of HTra, *Amr b + Hind, in te rins of dcfiance, 
sind w&sto thc focs of Taghi ib thai thcy will mect more dmn 
their match 

pl Fatber of Hind/ take heed and ere thou movest 
Raihly against us r leam 

Tbat still onr banners go down whitc la balde 
And home blood-rfed returru 

Æd irumy a chicf bediademed,, the champion 
Of thc ontlaws of tbe land, 

Have wc o'erthrown and stripped him. whilc aronnd hsm 
Fasbrained thc horses stand. 

Our neighbours lopped like thotn-tree^ snarls in terror 
Of ns the demo» 4 iound ; J 

Nevet wc try t>ur land-mill on the foemen 
But surely they art gfonnd. 

Wfi are thc helrs el glory. all Ma'add kfSOWS, 1 
O ur Lmces h defend, 

And whtui the tcnt-polt tumble* in thc foray, 

Trust ns to save out frie ad t + 

O ‘Amr, tv hat mran'st thoo ? Are wc, wc of Taghlib, 

Thy princcling's retinue ? 

G 'Aær, what mean p st lhou p mting us and hearkening 
To tale-bearers unlruer 

O "Amr p ert thci: ful l many a time our spear-ihaft 
Has b.iidcd foi±s to bow ; J 

Nipped in thc vice it kicks fike a mld camel 
That will no touch aUow— 

Likc a wild camel, *o tt crcaks in bcndmg 
And splits the bender's brOW I rt * 

The AfwVai&fd emis wEth a eulogy, superb in Ets eatravagancc, 
of the poct*s tribe :— 

* The Aiaba u*e Ihe term kunya to denotc this lanifliar slyteof addresS 
in wliidi a person is calkd, not by his own name, hul 1 tallier of So-and* 
sa' (dther a son or, as in thc present inrtarrøe, a daughterj, 

* L& t cvccs thc pnn (genin) n-md in awe of us. 

i Hcrc Ma'add signifivs thc Arabs in general,, 

* Vv r 20*30 (Lyall), otnitting w, 22. 27, 28. 

s TtiL-s b a figurative way l^ié saying ihas Taghlib bas naver bcxn ^ubdued 

*■ VVr 46-51 jLyaU], oinilbag v. 4A 
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“Wtll wnt, when our tenis rise donfe thcir valleys* 

The men of every elan 

That we give death lo thens. thal dun* altetnpl us. 

To friends what food we eau; 

Tbat staunthly we maintain a cause we di eri sk. 

Camp where we chw&e to ride, 

Nor witi wc aught of ptace, when wt ara angcredj 
Till we be sattsfied, 

We keep our vassals safe and sound 3 but rebels 
We soon force to tbelr kneesj 
Ånd if we reach a well, we drink pure water, 

Otbers the muddy \tt% 

Onrs is tbe smUi and all thereon: when sw strike, 

Thert needs no second blow j 
Rings lav belure the new-woaned boy of Taghlib 
Their boads in h omuge low. 

We are callcd oppressore* being noncb hut shortly 
A tme name shall it bc l B 
We have SO fiUcd [he eartb p tia narrow for us, 

And with o or sMps the sca I" 


Less interesting b the Mu^llaja of T^irsth b» HElliza of 
Eakr. Its indusEon among che M^alteqåt is prabably due, as 
Ndtdeke suggessed, to the feet that 
OirtULh.^miu, ^ dscnt of Eakr, wished to flatter hb 

perons by sclectuig a countcrpirt to the of l Amr 

b. Eulthfijn, which immartahsed their great rivals, the Band 
Taghlib, Harith'S poem, however, has som c hbtoricsd im¬ 
portance, as it throws light t>n feuds in Northern Aiabia 
connected with the intagonistn of the Roman and I ersiart 
Empires. Its purpose Es to comphin of nnjtist accusations 
made ugunst the Band Bakr by a certain group of the Banu 
Taghiib lenown as the AriqErn ^—■ 


* WC wilL ihow eur mnuH thai tbey caanot defy nj wSlb impetnity- 
This trim, the gjrd in Lyall's edition, is omiLtrti by Arnold, 

* V*. 94-104 (Arnold}* «nsttipf w + 100 and ror. ti the word* ve 
anytlung more than S frøette fidkra/Ib* sca'mijat refer fo Ibc »iver 
EupbraLta, 
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«Owf brothm Ute Araqim let their longucs 
Against us tail urtmea-bLurtdly. 

Tlie ionocent wUh the guilty they confcund: 

Of guilt what boota it to be fr« ? 

They brand us patrons of the ffilest deed, 

Our clients in each røiicrcant S«. F * 

A peraoa wfiom y Srith does not naaie was * bladtemng' 
,he Binit Bakr befor« the King of t*im. Tbe poet ttlls him 
not to imagine that his calunmies will have any lasting eft«t: 
often had Bakr bccn slandered by their focs, but (he findy 
adds) t— 

■■ Uaugre their hate we stand, by finn-based nugbt 
E^aitcd and by ancesfcry— 

MLglit wfiich tre now hath dMzlfld niert's eyes: thtuK sc&rq 
To yield and InugMy spirst tave we. 

On m the Davs beat as on mejuntain dark 
That soars in cioudless majesty, 

Cømpact againsl the hard caiamitous stiocks 
And bEifletinfiss of Destiny/^ 

Hc appeals io the offenders not wantonly to break the pcacc 
which endeel ihc War of Basus: — 

u Læsvc f olly and error \ If ye blind yonrsclve^ 

Jnst therein lies the malady. 

RecalL the ftathR of Pliu 1 -Majåt* for wl&ich 
Hostages gave security. 

Lesi force or gu c le should break them : eau raprice 
Ånnul the parchments uttcrly ? 4 

*Antara b. Shaddåd* urhose fa ther belonged to the tribe of 
d i sti n guis hed himself i si the War af DiJ?is.5 In modem 
ti eu es il is not as a poet ihat he is cbsefly remem- 
* jatm beredj but as a hero of romance — the Bedqoin 
Ach illes* Goddess-born^ however, hc could not be called by 

*W + i6-l& -Vv. 13-30- 

§ A. plwc in Ihc nrigMwnrhood of Mccca. 

< Vv. 40^3 (Arnold), 

, 3 ^ •Antara k, etn ivrislamixlter Dukter, by H. Thorbccfec (Lcipiig, 


tlÅRlTH AND A NTARA ns 

any stretch of imag]nation. His mother was a black slave, 
and he must often have been taunted with his African biood, 
which showed itself in a fiery courage that gaf ned ihe respect 
of the pure-bred but generally less valorous Arabs. ‘Aman 
loved his cousin ‘Abia, and folio wing the Arabian custom by 
which cousins have the first right to a girl s hånd, bc asked 
her in marriage. His suit was vain—the son of a slave mother 
being regarded as a slave unless acknowledged by his fether^ 
until on one oecasion, while the ‘Absites wert hotly en gaged 
with sønae raiders who had driven off their camels, ‘Antara 
refused to join in the mélée, saying, “ A slave does not under¬ 
stand how to fight; his work is to naitk the camds and bind 
their udders.” ** Charge ! cried his fatfier, “ thou an Free.” 
Though ‘Antara uttered no idJe boast when he sang— 

'‘OH oae side nobly bom and of the best 
Of ‘Abs am I: my s word mates good the rest I “ 

his cøntemptuous references to * jabbering bar banans,' and to 
‘slaves with their tars cut off, clad in sheepskins,' are dme- 
tertstk of the man who had risen to eminence tn spice of the 
stain on bis scuteheom He died at a great age in a foray 
against the nrighbouring tribe of TxrjT.' His Mu'alkqa is 
famous for its stirring battle-scencs, one of which is iranslated 
befé >— 1 

** Lt^rrii Milits d^ughter, how 
I rush infco ihe fraji 

And bom i draw back only 
At sharing &f the prey. 

] never qait Oie saddJc, 

My streng steed mmbty bolinds: 

Warner after wafrior 

H^ve covtrcd hlm with woundaL 


* 1 hare Labert tome Hberties in (.tiis rtadtring^ u the rader mij see 
by refenmg te the vase <44 WKl 47-5* m «UtinnJ on wtfd) « is 

båi ed. 
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PtHI-armed agninst me stood 
One fearcd of fighting men; 

He Bed not overEoon 
Nar let hims jilf be [hen, 

With straight hand-shafted spear 
I ticalt him in bia side 

A sudden tturuat which opcned 
TwO slrcjjning gas ha wide* 

T^o gasha wbeaoe otiÉgurgled 
His l:fe-blood : at the sound 

Nigbt-roamhig råven o us wolvéS 
Flock eagerly arotind. 


So with my doughty spor 
i trussed his coat of mail— 

For tmly, when the spear stribes, 
The uoblest man is fraii— 


And lef t him low to banquet 
The wild bcaats gaihering ther* j 
Tbcy have tom off hia fingers* 

His wrist and fingers fair I" 


Wbtle < Antam t s poem beton gs 10 the find stages of the 
War of Dahis, the Mtf allaqa of hts eontetnporaryp Zuhayr b. 

Abi Stil end, of tb c tribe of Mu-fiayna, edebrates 
ajl act af private m units cence which brought 
about the condusion of peace. By tbe self-sacrificing inter¬ 
vention of two cbiefe of Dhubyin, Harim b + Si nin and 
yirith b* *Awf, the whole sum of btood-moriey to wbich 
the*Ab&ites were entided on aceount of the grtater rmmber 
of thosc who had fallen on tbeir side, was paid over to tbem. 
Such an cxampte of generous and dhin terts te d patriotisni—for 
Hari in and Hirith had shed no biood themselves- — was a fit 
subject for one of whcnn it was said that he nev er prdsed men 
but as they deser ved 
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Noble pair of Ghavij *bn Hurra," well ye laboured to restorc 
Tics af kindred hewn asundcr by the bloody strokes of war* 
Witncss now mine oath the anden* Hemse in Meeca's hallowed 
botmd/ 

WhEcta its builders of Quriysh and J ur hum solemnly went 
rounci^ 

That in hard or issne never wantinfi were ye faund I 
Fcace ye gave to l Åbs and Dhubydo when each felt by otheFs 
band 

And tbo evil f urnes tboy pestled up between them £dled the 
laod"* 

At the end of his panegyric the poet* turning to the lately 
rederne i led rribcsHien and dieir con federales, ea mestly wa rn s 
them ngainst mirang eboughts of vengeance 

"Will yc bide from God tbe giutt ye dåre not unto Him dis- 
dose ? 

Verily* what thing sww ye wontd hide from God, Hc knows, 
Eithcr 11 is laid up meantime in a scroll and treasured there 
For the day of retribution, or avenged all u na vare* 

War ye bave kiiown and wW have tasted; not by bearsay are 
ye wis& 

Rajsre ao more the bsdeous monster I li ye let her raven, sbe 

cries 

fiavenously for biood and tniibes, likc a milI-£tone, all be1ow r 
And from her twm-camedving womb sbe bring s forlh woc on 
woc. M * 

After a soul c what obsctire passage concernmg the bwlcss 
doeds of a ccrtain Husayfl b. Panujam, whkh had weU-nlgh 

1 Ghsyj. b, Murra was a deseendant of Dhubyan and the ancestpsr otf 
Harim and EL'uitb. 

■ The tti'ba- 

* This refers fo the rdigfom drcumambnladan (fund/). 

1 Vv. 16-19 (Lyall). 

* T tiere is no reason lo doubt the gen u Loeness of ibis passage, which 
affortb cvidcnee of the difFuison of Jewisb and Christian ideas in pjgan 
Ambia. Jbn Qulayba obéerves that thesc ver&ca imiicate Ihe porf'i bdlef 
in the Hcsnrtcctipn at+Shi'r irn-’I-Shti*ard T p+ 58, L ta]k, 

1 Vv. 27-31. 
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cau&ed a fresh outbreai of hos tili tics, Zuhay r proc«d% with a 
natura! and touching allusion to his venerable age> to en- 
force the lessons of conduct and tnomlity suggested by the 
situation :— 

[ am weary ot lifc's hurden e well a m an may wtary be 
Aftcr eighty years, and this muth now h man i to t to mc: 
DvaE.ii is likc s mgEit-blind camel stumblLng gel t— the smitten 
die 

But the ot hers age and wax in weakness whoin hc passes by. 
He that often deals with folk in mit ind fashion, tmderncatb 
Thcy wiU tnample Mm and make him feel the skarpness of 
their teetk. 

He tbat hatb cuough and over and is nigg^rd with his pcll 
WiU be bated ot bis pcople and lefl free to praise bimsetf 
He alone who with fair actions ever fortiftes his farne 
Wlns it fully: btamc will tind him out unless he shripks from 
blame, 

Hc tbat for bis etaternes Euarding trusis not in his own tfoot 
arm 

Sees it ruined i hc must barm bis fbc or hc musE suder barm, 
He (bat feara the bridge of Deaib aemss it finally is driven, 
Though he spån as with a ladder all ihe space 3 twkt earth and 
heroen, 

He that witl pot take the lancet butt-end ivhile be has the 
chance 

Most thereafter bc contcnied with the spikc^ud of the lånte, 
Hc that keeps hut word is hlatmsd not; he whose heart re- 
pairelh stnnghf 

To tbe sanetimry of dnty never nccds to besitatc. 

Hc thal hies abroad to straugers doth accotmt his friends his 
fæs; 

He that honmirs not himstlf keles honour wbettttwV he gæs, 
Be a PUO's true nature what it will, thaE nature is revcalcd 
Tn hLs neighbdurs, let bim faacy as he may thaE 'tis con- 
Cealed. 1 ’ 1 

The ripc sententiaus visdom and moral carnestness ot 
Zuhayr’s pottry ate in kccping with what has been said 

1 The Crdcr trf tbese veneg. in LyiiJ> edition is as Mtaw* r 7 u 
5^ ^ $3. 4ft 47. +S. 5*i ø. " W * ** 
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above concerning his religions ideas and, from another point 
of vicw s with the tradition tliat be used to compose a qailda 
in Tour nftmths, correct it for foor months, submit Et to the 
poets of his aequitrimnee du ring a like period, and not 
make tt public nntil a year had expired. 

Of hi& I Efe tficrc is JiEtlc to tcU. Probably he dieef befare 
Islam, tbough it is retated that when bo was a tentenarian he 
met tbe Prophet, ivho cried out on seeing him, a O Gtx J, 
preserve mc from his demon]” 1 The poctica] gifø whidi 
he mb trited from his unde Bashitm hc bequeathed co his 
son Ka% author of the foraous ode, Bimi Su'id* 

Labid b. RabPa, of the Bznå i Amir b. §£*$3% wa$ bom in the 
latter balf of the sixtb ccntury, and is satd to have died mon 
after Mu^wiya'saccssion to the Cdiphaie, whidi 
took pbcc in A.D. 661 . Hc is thus the youngest 
of the Se ven Poets. On acceptmg Islam hc abjured poetry, 
saying, God has given sne the Koran Ln exehange for ltJ f 
Like Zuhayr, he had, even m hb beathen days, 3 strorrg vein 
of religions fed mg, as is shown by many passages in his 
Dlwin. 

Labid was a true Bedoiun, and his with its 

diarmtiigly fresh pietutes of deser t life and scenery, must be 
considered otse of the finest examples of the Pre-klamic qai$da 
that have tome down to us. The poet owes something to hb 
prcdecessars, but the greater pari seems to be drawn from his 
own observation. He begi ns in the conventioual man ner by 
describing the al most unreeogntsable vestiges of the camping- 
ground of the dan to which his mistress belonged ;— 

"Waste Lies the hind where ortce aligbEed and did mrne 
The pcoplc of Mini t Rijåm uid Ghawl are lona. 


1 Reference haa been owde atøjve lo the o3d Arabian briief that frøets 
owed thetr inspiration to the /in/t tøenfi), who are lomctjm« calied 
ihayiffin (satans). Goldriher, Athuttd. tur *irab. PkiIaii?£f£ T P*ut I f 

PP- 1-1*. 
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The camp in Rayydrt'a ea3e is marked by rclics dira 
Like weat her-beaten script engravet 3 on ancicnt stonc. 

Over this ruineå scene* sfoce jt was de^oSaie, 

Whote years with secular ind si c red montbs had Bøwm 
In spring 'twas btest by sbpwftrs 'n-Eiih starry inftuencc s3itcl ± 
Ånd ihunder-doudg bestowed a scant or eupious boon. 

Palo herbs bad shot up. ostrichcs on either slope 
The ir efricks bad gotteo and gazelles their yonug had tfrrowii» 
And Largts-eyed vrild<ows there besido the new-bom calvcs 
Kecltned, wbil« mund the hl fomed a troop the c alves half- 
grown. 

Torreats of rain had swept the dudj ruins bare, 

UnbJ. as writing fresbly ctaraclercd, they sbonc, 

Or Ltke to curved taltoo^ines on a wOUlAu's Arm, 

Wilh soot besprintled so thafc every line is shown- 

I stopped and a&ked r but wbat avaih it that we ask 

Dmiib cbangetess thiugs ihat speak a language all unknown?" 1 

Alter lamem in g the departure of his hel oved the poet bids 
himself tfaiftk nc more about her : he wlII ride swiftly away 
from the spot. Naturally, hc ffllist pniisc hU catnd, and he 
introducer by way of com parison two wcmderful pictures of 
animal lift In the former the onager is described raring at 
futJ speed over the backs of the hilis when thsrst and hunger 
drive bien with his mate for from the barren solitudes intn 
which they tisually redte- The second pines a wild-cow, 
whose young calf has been devoured by wolves, sleeping 
among the sand-dunes through a night of inces&ant rain. At 
davbreak “her fcet glide over the firm wet soi3, f * For a 
wholc week she runs to and fro, anatiously seeking her calf, 
when suddenly she hears the sound of hunters approaching and 
mak es off in alarm. Bestig u nu ble to get with in bowshot, the 
hunters loose their dogs, but she rurns desperate ty upon them, 
wounding orie with her iicedle-like horn and killing another. 

Tben, once more ad dressing his beloved, the poet speaks 
complacently of his sharc in the feasting and rcvetling, on 
which a noble Arab plutnes himself hardly Ic&s than on bis 
bravery ;— 


* Vy, t-io {Lyall> s amsttmg 5. 
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" Knøw'st thou not, O Nawir, that [ am wønt to tie 
Fhe tords el iøvc^ yet al so snap them without fear f 
Thai I abaodon places when I iikc them not, 

Unless Deaih chuin the soul and strutten her &r-ecr ? 

Nay, surely, byt thou knowst nol I have passat in talk 
Many a cool rught ef plcasnre and conviviaJ cheer^ 

And efter to a booth, above whicb hung Tor sign 
A banner, have resorted wben o)d wine waa dcar. 

For no fight price i purchased many a dusky skin 
Or black day jar, and broached it thai the juice ran clear ^ 
And xnany a song oI sbriM-voiced singing-grr] 1 paid, 

And her vhose litigers made swcet snusk to mine w*’ 

Contimrijigf, he boosts of dangerøus service as a spy in the 
cnerciy's country, wfaen he watched all day on the top ot 
a stccp aag 5 of his fearless demeanour and dignificd ssscrridn 
of his rtghcs in an asscmbly at Hita, to which hc tame as 
a ddegate, and of his li heral i ty to the pooj\ The ciosing 
verses are devoted, in accordance with cusiom, to matters 
of immcdiaEe intcrcsc aod to 2 parcegyric on the virtues of the 
poct’a kin* 

B esides the au t hors of the Mu^aUaqåt three poets may be 
metitiancd, of whøm the two hrsc-named nre uiuvcrsaJJy 
acknowledged to rank whh tfte greatest that Antbia has 
produced — Nabigha, A'shi* and *Alqajm. 

Ni bi g ha =^his proper name is Ziyid b. Mu^wiya^ ot che 
tribe D huby in—li ved at the courts of Ghassin and Mfra 
dnring the latter half of the century beforc 
Islam, His chief patron was Kling NaWdn b. 
Mundhir Åbå Qåbus of For many yoars 

he basked in the sunshine of royal favour, enjoymg every 
privilege that Nu c itiåu bestowed on his mose intimste friends. 
The otcasion of chetr Jalling out is differcntly related, 
Accordlng to one story, the poet described the charms of 

* Vv. 55-60 {LyaII]. 

1 The term ndbigh# it »pplied to a pn»ct whflsc genhus li ilow ih dt* 
clarlng itsclf but at last 41 jets fortil vignrOusly and abundanlly M 
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Queeti Miidjarnda, which NuWn had asked him to 
cclcbrate, with such charm and Hvdiness as lo cxcite her 
hLisban d’s suspicion ; but it is said—and Nåbigha's own words 
fpalrr j t probable—thi« his encmies denoiuiced him as the 
author of i scurrilous satire against Nu‘m£n which had hcen 
ferged by themselves. At any rate he had no ehoice but to 
quit H!ra with all speed, and ere long wc find him in Ghassin, 
welcomed and honoured, as the panegyrist of King ‘Amr b. 
I^irith and the noble house of Jafha, But bis heart was in 
Hira still- Deeply woonded by the calumni« of which he 
was the vietim, he never ceased ro aifirm his innocence and to 
lament the misery of exilc. The Mowing poem, which he 
addressed to Nu'man, is at once a jusiificatioii and an appeal 
fer metcy 1 :— 

«Thej brought me word r O ^ipg„ thøu btamedst me j 
For tlis am I o'crwbelirifld with grief and Carc* 

T passed a sick man’s pighi t the purses seemed, 

SpreadiPR my couch, lo have heaped up briars tbere* 

Ngw (lest thoii cherish in thy mind ft doubt) 
fnvøking our bst refuge, God, I swear 
That be É whocver lold the* I was false. 

Is die more lyleg and faithless of tbc pak. 

Fælled pcrForce, I fotmd a strip of tmd 
Whtre I could live and salely take the air: 

Kmgs made rae arbifer of tbetr possesbions. 

And eaJled me to their side and spoko me fatr— 

Even as thou doit grace thy favourites 
Kor deem'st a fault the gratitude they bear/ 

O leave thine anger 1 Else, in view of mcp 
A mangy csmel, smeared with pilc\ l were, 

Seest thou not God hath £iveu Uiee eminence 
Bdort which menarchs tremble and despair f 


* Oj'tr-4«, eds by Berctibourgp p, £ 3 ; N&ldeke's Dekdus, p. q 6 h 

* He means to say thal Nu'mån bas ao rtason lo Jcd aggrieved fccause 
he {NabtghaJ is grateful to the Ohasainids for Ihfilr mumheent palropagc; 
since N ii J min does not eormder that bis own Fa von rites, in showiug grati- 
tnde to htiPieJf, are thereby guUty of ireachery iotpard^ thdr fonper 
patrons- 
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AU other kings ate sUfs and ih au a snu t 
Wheo the sun raesj lo, fche heaven? are baret 
A fri end Id traubla thou wtlt not forsake; 

I may have sinncd: in sin ni n£ aJl m en sh,ire. 

If I am TVrQngcd. thou hast but wranged a slave. 

And if theu spar F 5t< 'tis Etc Ihysdf ta spare." 

It is pleasant to record that Nåbigha was finally recondled 
to the prince whom hc lo ved, and that HIra again hccame his 
home. The date of hb death is imknown, but it certainlj 
took plice beføre islam wss promulgated. Had the cppor- 
timity been granted co him he might have died a Moslem : he 
caUs htmseif *a religions man * (rfM vmmaf 0 ^ 1 and although 
the tradition that he wss actually a Christian laets au sherif 
hb long residen ce in Syna and *Iriq mtist have madt ham 
acquairtted with the externals of Christian! ty and wkh some, 
at ieast* of its leadtng ideas. 

The grave and earnestfane charactenjtic of Nibigha f s poetry 
sddom prevails in tha t of his younger contemporaiy, May m An 
b + Qays, who is generally known by hb Bunrame* 
al-A^hi—that is, 4 the man of wtak sight.* A 
professional troubadour, he reamed from one end of Arabtt to 
the other, harp in band, stnging the prabes of those who 
rewarded him j and such was his farne as a sari rist that few 
venture d ta with hold the bauntywhtch hc asked« By c ommen 
consent he stands in the very first rank of Arabian poets. 
Abu 'UFaraj, the au c bor of the Khafot %J^hånl 3 dcclane him 
to be supenor to all the rest, ad ding, however, 44 this opinion b 
not held unanimoiisly as regards A*shi or any other.” His 

f fitwdn, ed by Uerenboargp p- yd ii, al. Te mother ptaec (p. Si. 
vi, OJ he fuiyir, aridressuig his betøved — 

H Wadd gtve thee grect mg l ler åaEiaxice wiih woegcu b lawf u| to me 
no more^ 

Sin££ ktligion bas becume a. scrisia Trutter/' 

Wadd wiH a god wmrshipped by the pagan Axaba. Dercnbourgs lesi 
bas r#hhi t éjl, Aihh, but sec Sokkkc’s ranarks in ZJ>Jf.$ r voL ih 
tcaasrip p, 
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wartdermg li fe brougbt h\m into oontact with cvery kind of 
culture then ex istin g in Arabia. Although hc was not an 
avowed Christian, his poctry shows to what an extern he was 
imfiuenced by the Bishops of Naj rin, with whom he was 
inrimacdy connected, and by the Christian merchants of 
ti(ra who sold hins dieir wine, Hc did not rbe ahove 
the pagan level of moral] ty* 


It is rtbted ihat he set out to visit Mu ha m mad for the purpose 
of redting lo him an ode which he had composed in his hnnour. 
When the Q&raysb beard of Ibis* tbey feared lest tbeir adversary s 
reputation should be inerøsed! by the pmegyrte of a hard so faxnems 
and popular , Accordingly^ tbey intarccptcd hint on his way p and 
winther hc was bounrL " To your ki osman," said he p ^ that 1 
inay accept islam." “ He will forbid and malte unlawful to thee 
certain practices of which thou art food/* ri What are these ?" taid 
AShi u Foraistion" said Ahd Sufyån. **l have not abandemed it r JJ 
be repliedp * e but it bas abandoned me. Whal else ? " H Gambling. ' 
Bl Pcrlmps I shaLL obtain from bim sometfting to compea^atc me for 
the Loss of gambling, What else?* ,d Usury" "I have never 
borrowed nor fcnt. What else l" u Wlne. N 11 Oh* in tbat case I will 
drink the waier 1 have left stored at ahMihras," Secing ibat A'shå 
was not to bc dc Lerred, åbå Siifyuu ofJered him a hundred cameU 
on conditiøn that hc shotdd return to his home in Yamåma 
and await the i^uc øf Lhc struggle between MuhainiHad and 
the Quraysh„ " I agree," said A'ihi. “ O yt Quraysh/ cried Abu 
SuiyaUp w this 13 .-Vsbå, and by God* if he becotne* a fotlower of 
Muhammad, hc wili in frame the Arubs against you by hi$ poetry. 
CoLJcct, therefore* a hundred camds for hirm ,T “ 


ASM ex eds in the descH prion of win e and wlnc-partics. 
One who visited Manfuha in Yartråma, where the poet was 
burird, rdates that revellers nsed to meet at his grave and pour 
out beslde it the last drops that remained in their cups. As an 
example of his stylc in this gtnre l cranslate a fcw lines frmo 
the most celebrated of his poems, whidi is included bv some 
critics amon g the Al^aiiaqåt :— 


■ A&kdni, vid, S5, l«t lin^6 r t io t 
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|J Meluv a time I hastened early to the tavera—while tberc ran 
Ai my heda a rcady cook, a mmble, active scning-maii— 
’Midst a gulUnt troop, litc Tndlan gofmitars, of meitle high; 
Well tbey know tbat every mortal, ah od and bare alike, must 
die, 

Propped at ease I greet them gaily p Ibem with myrtte-boughs I 
greet* 

Pass among them wine that gtishes from the jsu's moulh bitter- 
swccL 

Emptyiug goblet alter gobtet—bat tbc source may no man 

dråin — 

Never cease they from carousing *ave to ery, 1 Filt op again I* 
Briskly ruas the page to serve them : od his tars hang pearls ; 
bdoWp 

Tigbt tbe gir die draws his doublet aa he busltes to and fro. 
*Twas the harp, thoo mightest (ancy, waked the lute's re^pen- 
sive notCp 

When the loose-robed chuntress touthed it and sang shrill with 
gpvmriDg throat. 

Here and ih exe umong the party damsels fair superbly glide : 
Each her long wbite skin lets LraU and swings a wiac-Jkin at 
her side ." 1 

Very little is lenown of the lift of *ÅEqama b. ‘-Abada, who 
vr.is sumamed al-Pa^t (the Staii ion). His most fctnous poem 
is that which he addressed to the Ghassimd tidrith 
AU *""^' al-Abaj after the Battie of HaUnia, tmpbring £um 
to set free some primart of Tamiin—the poct’s tribe— 
atnong whom was his uwn brather or nephew, Sjus. The 
Jbllowuig Lines have aimost become prøver bial ;— 

p Of wom en do ye ask me f I eau spy 
Thor »Umetits with a shrewd physician's eye* 

The man whose head is grej or small his herds 
No favQur wins of them but mockiDg word s. 

Aic riches kqøwa, to riches they aspirc, 

And ycuLEifcd bloom i$ still thetr heart's desire-" '* 


* LyaEI* Ten Ancient A rakte Poems, p. 146 seq. p w, 
m Ahlwardi, The Dtians, p. ICpO, VT. Na» 
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In view of thesc slighting verses il is proper tc observe thai 
the poecry of Arabian womcn of the Pre-islamic period is dis^ 

EkijK pocur mascu l ir ie in character. Their songs are 

scldom of Love, but often of Death* Elegy 
(rifAi or marthija) was regarded as their special provin«. 
The oldest form of elegy appears in the verses chnnted on 
the death of Ta^bbaja Sharr*" 1 by his sister i — 

w O the good knight ye lef f low at Rakhman, 

ThåbU son of Jåbir son of Sufyin f 

He fiiled the cap for friends and ever skw his man* l+l 

14 As a rule the Arabian dirgc is very simple. The poetess 
begi ns with a description of her grief, of the tears that she 
cannot quench, and ihcn she shows how worthy to be deeply 
mourned wis he wbom dcath has talten iway\ He is dtiscribtd 
a^a partern of the rwo prindpal Arabian viriues, bravery and 
liberali ty, and the quc&tion is anjciously asked, 4 Who will now 
mnkc high resolves, overthrow the enemy, and in time of want 
feed the poor and entertain the stranger i* If the hero of the 
dirge dted a violent death wt find in addition a burning lust of 
itvengCj a thirst for the slayer 1 « biood, expressed with an 
imensity of feeling of which only women art capåble,” 1 
Anion g Arabian women who have ex cd led m poctry the 
place of honour is duc to Khansi—her ral namc was 
Twmldir — who flourished in the kst ycars before 
Islam. By far the most fåmous of her elegies 
are those in which she btwailcd her valiant brothers^ Mu^wiyg 
and Sak hr, bo tb of whona werc siruck down by sword or 
spear, It is impossihk to translate the poignant and viv id 
emotion, the energy of passion and noble simpHdty of style 
which disti ngiiish the poetxy of Khans^ but here are a 
few verses :— 

1 Hamiba r p, 38a, 1.17. 

1 Nultfcte, Besir&gt rur ^hh/bi« Paestø der alten Ar a bn r l p m 153; 
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Dcalh + s messenger cried aloud the los cf the gcnerous one p 

So |oud Cried he F by my lifc P tbat far bo was heurd and wide. 

Then rose I, and itwce my sod could follow to sneet the 
news, 

Por anguish and sort dismay and horror that $akhr had died. 

In my misery and despair I seemed as a dmnktn man. 

Up stand in g awhile—then soon his tottering Umb$ subside/ 1 * 

yudkakkintni tulw'u %s hawtsi $akkr~ 
wa-adJtkvrvkå téAutti gkurubi skamsL 

^Sunrise awates in me the sad remembraoee 
Øf Sakhr, and I reCaU Mm at c very snnsct* 

To the poets who have been enumemted many might bc 
added— * w g. r ijassdn b. Thibs t, wbo was 4 retained T by the 
Propbet and did useful work on hh behalf; Ka/b 
bxn iq b. Zuhayr, au c hor of the famous panegyric on 

^ a niun r M u jj ainni 5ui beginning K Ban at Su'dd* (Su^Sd has 
departed) j Mutammim b. Nuwayra, who, like Khansa^ 
moumed the loss of a brocher i Abu Mihjsm, the singer or 
wmc, whose devotion to the forbi dden be verage was pun ished 
by the Caliph 4 Umar with itnprisonment and exiJe^ and 
sål-Hti£ay*a [the DwarØ, who was unrivalkd in satire* Al! 
these belonged to the dass of ÅfviAatframkmj ia, they were 
horn in the Fagan Age hnr died, if not Muslems, at any rate 
after the proda mation of Islam. 

The gtaftitnarmns of Ba^ta and Kufa, by whom the rema i ns 
of andem Arabian poetry were teseued from oblivion, arranged 
and collected their mate Hal accordi ng to varig ns 
principiel Eithcr the poems of an ind s vi duat or 
those of a mimber of individuals beton gin g to the 
same tribe or das were brought togtcher—such a collcction 
was called Dhvarij plural Davuåtolrt ; or, again } the compiler 
edited a termin flamber of fa^Uas diosen for their lame or 


1 XoEdeJce, ibid. r p. 1J$. 
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excellence or on other grounds, or be formed an anthoiogy of 
shorter pieces or fragments, which were arran ged under dif- 
terent heads according to their subjeci-inatccr. 

Among Diwtins ment ion may be made of Tht Dlv/Åru »/ 
thi SU Pertt t tria. Ndbigha, ‘Antara, Tarafa, Ztihayr, ♦Alqama, 

nirtiu. *' 1(i ^ mrlJ ’ u edited with a full eummen- 

tary by The Spanish phiiologrst al-A'lam 
(fio83 a.&.) and publishcd in 1870 by Ahlwa/dt; and of 
Tht Pvemt 6 f thi Hudh&jliUi {jfih'-Jm 'i-Hutihaliyyits) coLccted 
by al-Sukkarl {f B88 which hare been publishcd by 

KoMgaritn snd Wclihauscn. 

The chief Anthologiei, tak en in the order of their composi- 
tion, are 

i- Tht Mu'attafåtj which is the tit le given to a coUection 
of seven odes by Imru*u 1-Qays, Tarafh, Zuhayr, Lahid, 
"Antara, ^Amr b. Kulthtim, and Hdriihb. HiJliza * 
to thesc two odes by Nahigha and A*shå are 
so Enetimes added. The compiler wa$ probably 
Hammid al-Rawiya* a femous rkipsodtst of Per$ian desccnr, 
who Hourished under the Umayyids and died in the seeond 
haJf of the eighth century of our cra. As the Æftt have 
been discussed above, we may {miss on dircctly to a oiueh 
targer, though less edebrated, collcction dating from the same 
period, viz, 

2c The MufadrfaUyyåt* by which ticle it fs generally known 
afcer its compiler, al-JDabbl (f tirm 786 a.d.), who 

made it at the Irastance of the Calipb Manfdr far 
tTb ithe instruction of b[s son and successor, MahdL 
It cotnpHses 12® odes and is extant in two 
recensions, that of An biri {f 916 a.d.), whkh derives from 
Ibnu 'I-A'libj, the stepson of MufaJlMt and that of Marzdql 
(+1030 jld*)p About a third of the Mufodtfaliyydt was pub- 

1 The od(Jinal lille is al-Mukhtdrdi (The Sctccted Ode*) or al-Ikkiiytfrdl 
{The Sekctiocaj. 
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Ifshed in e 8S5 by Thorbecie, and Sir Charles Lyall has rcecntly 
edited the complet« tcxt with A rabl c commentary and Engiish 
translation and notes. 1 

All students of Arabian poetry arc fiunibar with— 

3* The Humam of AM Taromam Habib b + Aws, himsdf a 
dtstinguished poet, who ftourished under the CaJiphs Ma’cnun 
and Mu^asim, and dlcdaboiit 850 a.d. Towards 
Irthe end of his Sife he visited ‘Abdulhih b. T^hir f the 
power ful governorof KhurisAn, who was vi te u al ty 
an inde pen dent sovereign- It was on this journey, as I bit 
Khatlikin reiates, that Abu Tammam composed tbe H^rndm ; 
for on arriving at Hamadhin {EcbatanaJ the winter had set in, 
and as Ehc cøld was excessi ve ly sevetfe in that country, the 
Snow blodted up the road and cbliged htm ro stop and awaic 
the ihaw. During his stay he fesided wilh onc of the most 
cm i nem: men af the ptacc, who possessed a library in which 
were some colleetions of poems composed by the Arabs of the 
desert and ot her au t hors. Having then sufficient leisurc, hc 

perused those works andsdected from them the passages out of 
which he formed his Hamåstt** The worJt is divided itiro ten 
sections of miequal Icngth, the first, from which it received irs 
nsmCj occupying (together with the commentary) 360 pagts 
in Freytag's edition, whtle the sevenrh and cighth requirc only 
thirteen pagev between theftb These sections or c ha piers 
bear the folio wing titles:— 

1 The Chapter of Fortitude [Bå&u 'l-ffcmdsa), 

IL The Chapier of Dirkes {Bé&u 't-Mtiråthi 
I IL The Chapter of Good Man ners {Båhu V-jf dub\ 

IV. Tb« Chapter of Love-Sangs' {UAbu a l-Nadb). 

V. The Chapter af Satire {fritu 

VI- The Chaptcr of Gunsts filoapitality) and Pnncgyric UhUw 
’iAdfdfwJ-lMuulM. 

1 Oxford, iqtS-ji , Tha IndexeS oJ persona! and place-nanies. 
poetlcaJ quotations, and sefcctcd woftls Wc*ns preymtd by Prufessur 
Éov-in and puhUsiiod in 1924 in thd E. }. W, Gibb Memorial Series. 

* Ihn KbaLEikaa, ed. by Wifrtestekl, No. 350 ** D&Shme’s tramtataon, 
veal, 11+ p. 51. 
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VIL The Chapter cf DcScriptiøDS {Båbu 

VILL The Chapter of Travel uid Repose (Edbu *l~Sayr umu 

l-Nu'ds). 

IX. The Chapter of Facetiæ {Bdbu 'l-UuJ*by 

X. The Chapter of Vituperatioo of Woiucd {Bdbu Madhammah 

l-Nisdl* # 

The contents of the Hamdsa in cl ude sbort poems camp! etc 
in themselves as well as passages extracted from longer poems; 
of the poets ré presenten! p some of whom beløn g to the Pre- 
islande and others to The early IsSamk perbd, comparaiively 
few are celebrated, while tmny are anonymous or qnly known 
by the verses attachcd to thtir names* If the high ievd of 
excellence attained by these obsture singers shows, on the one 
hand s that a natural genius for poetry was wEdety diffused and 
that the art was succrssJiilly culdvated among all ranks of 
Arabian society, wc must nol for gel how tiiuch ls duc to the 
fine taste of Abu Tam mim, who, as the commentator 
Tibrm has remarked^ “ is a betler poet in his Hnmém than 
in his poetry * 11 

4. The Ham ha ofBubturt{t 897 A.l3 r ) > a younger con- 
tempprary of Abu Tanrniåin, is in ferie r 10 Its model. 1 I fow- 

ever con verden t from a practical standpoint) the 
*^Jb£EES“ division into a great nu naber of settions, each 
illustrating a narrowly defined topic, seriously 
impairs the artistic valne of the work ; moreover, Butøtnri 
seems to have had a Ecss catholic appree sation of the heauties 
of poetry—he ad mi red, it is saitf, only what was m harruouy 
with his own styic and ideas, 

5, The yamharatu Aih'Åri "Mrfrtfå, a colleetion of forty- 

ninc odes^ was put togetber prohably aboul 
iooo A.m by Abu Zayd Mu ham mad al-Qurash^ 
of whom wc find no mentkon dscwhere* 

f See NGlcteke, BtiiT&fc p. iSj ■ m* The« would sc«n to be com. 
pamhvely fcw poem* tii dale in BubSuri'i antllQbgy. 
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Apart from thc Dkvans and amhcbgies, numerous Prc- 
islamic verses are cited in biographical, phEblogicd, and othcr 
worfcsj the Khdbu ' 1 -Aghdni by Abu 5 1 -Faraj 
of Isfahårf (t9&7 a,d), the Kitdbu 'I-JmM by 
Abti *AH al-Qilf (f 967 a.d.), thc Kémil of Mubarrad (f B98 
A*D*}, and thc jOméfiTfrE 'l-Ad ah of 4 Abda 1 -Qddir of BaghdAd 
(t [682A.D.). 

We have seen rhat thc olJesr cxisting poems date from the 
beginning of the sExth ccntury of our cra, whereas the art of 
writinz did not come tiuo general use anion c the 

The trpditUHL & i + , 

oi Prc-Jnudfi Arabs untiE some two hundred ytars afterwards* 

gttedrj. ' 

Pre-iitamic poctry t th erobre, was preserved by 
oral tradition alene, and the question anses, How was this 
passi ble f What guantnitc have we thac songs liv Eng an 
men*s tips for so long a persod have retained their original 
form, even approxitnaiely ? No doubt many verses, ih ose 

whsch glorified thc poefs tribe or satir Esed theif enemies, 
were constantly being rceiird by his tin, and En this way 
short occasiond poems or fragments of longer on es might bc 
pcrpctuited* Of wholr ffffidtfi I ile c rhe Mt^ailaqåt^ however, 
none or very few would have reached us if their survivaj 
had depeiided soEety on thc Er popularityi What actually saved 
thuns in the first place was an instination rcscmbling that qf 
thc Rhapsodisrs in Greccc. Every professed poet 
had his Rdtul (reciter), who accompanied him 
everywhere, committed his poems to memory, and hantfcd 
them down, as well as the circtunsianues conneeted with 
them, to other?' The character^ of poet and réiv! were 
often coEiibined j thus Zuhayr was the rétui of his step- 
bther, Åws b, Hajar, whiEe hts own rtivji was al-Hutay*^ 
If the tradition of poet ry was at fint a Labour of love, it 
afterwards bccame a luenti ve business, and the R*kuh f 
jnstead of bcEng atiached to individual poets, began to form 
an indepcndcm dass, carrying in their man aries a prodigious 


The Hwfo, 
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sioclc of anclent verse and mi sce] Ja neons learntng, I £ is 
rdatcdj For cxampk, ihat Hamroåd once sald lo the Caliph 
Walid b, Yazid ; u 1 can rtciie to you, for cacb kttcr of 
the alphnbct, one bund red Ion g poems rhyming in tbat 
letter, wichout tak mg into Count the short picces, and ab 
tbat composed exdusiveiy by poets wbo lived before tbe 
proffiu I gation of Islam ben/* He commeneed and coiuimicd 
untiJ thc Galiph, having grown fatiguedj whhdrew, afler 
leaving a person in bis ptace to veri Fy the assertion and 
hear hun to the last. In tbat si ttin g he redted two 
rbousand oine hundred fatfrias by poets who Hourished 
before Mul^mmad. WaUd, pn being informed of thc faet* 
ordcred him » presem of onc hundred thousand dirlicun*. 1 
Thus, towards the end of ilie lirst century after the Hijra, 
aboui yoo A,D n when the custom of wriiirjg poerry 
began, ihere was nuich of Pre-biamic o rigin still in cireuh- 
tion, akhough i c is prob&blc tbat far tnure had dready been 
irreErievably løst* Ntunbers of Riwh perished in the wars, 
or passed away in th.e course of nature, without leaving any 
one to conliuue tbeir tradition. New times had brought 
new interests and other ways of la fe. The great majora ty 
of Moslems had no syrn pat by whatever with the andem 
poctry, which represented in their eyes the unregenerate 
spirit of Lttichendosn. They wanted noth Ing beyond the 
Koran and ihe fiadith* But for reasous wluch will be 
Stated in anotber chapter the language of the Koran and 
the Had [th was rapid ly bccoming obsokte as a spoten 
idiom out sidt of the Arnbism pctiinsuh: the 4 perspkuous 
Arabsc* on wbicb Mu hammad prided himself had ceased 
to be fully intdJigible to thc MosEems settled m ^Iråq 
and Khtiribån, in Sy ria, and Ln EgypL It was essen- 
tkl that the Sacred Text should be explatned, and this 
ncccftity gave bh tb to ibe Sciences of Grammar and Lexi- 

1 Ihci KhadiLiti, ed. by Wfctttsfdd, Na, saj - Dc Stase 1 * tnuubljon, 
toL i, P- 4?°- 
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cogniphr. The Philologista, or, as they have been aptly 
designated, the Humanists of Basta and Kufii, whcte tbese 
studies were prosecuted witb peculiar zeal, Jiaiu- 
rally found tticrir best mate rial hl the Frc-ishmtc 
poems—a well of Arabic imdcfded, At lirst tbe ane tern 
poctry merely formed a basis for philological research, but 
in proces* of time a litcrary emhusiasm was awakcned« The 
sumving Rihvh were cagerly sougbt out and indueed to 
yitid up tbeir stores* the composiiions of famous poets were 
toltccicd, ifrangcdj and commiiicd to writill| } ^nd as the 
dem ind inereased, so did the supply** 

In thtst drcuoistances a certain amourn of error was in- 
evi table. Apart from unconsciou* hulings of memory, there 
tafi be no doubt that in many cases the RAwls 
u« acted wich inicnt io deceEvc. The tempiarion 
pwtET " to fal her the ir own verses, or ten tos which 
they pieced toget her from sourccs known only to them¬ 
selves, upon sorne poet of antiquity was all ih c strongcr 
because they ran jitdc risk of deiecriom In knowledgc of 
poctry and in pocrical talent they were generally far more 
ihan a match for ihe philologists, who seldom pos&essed any 
criocal ahil (ty* but readily look w busvej camc to band. The 
atones whtch are told of Qammåd al-Råwiyn, 
clcajly show how unscrupuLuus be w.i* Lu Iris 
mcthocls, ttaough wc have rason to suppose that 
be was nol a typical examplc of bis dass. His contempormy, 
Mufaddal al-pabbf, is reported to have »id thai thecorrup- 
tion which poetry sulfered through (Liuimid could never he 
repjired, “ for,* he added, “ IJanimid is a man skilied in the 
language and poesy of the Arabs and in the styks and ideas of 
ihe pociSj and be is always making verses in imitation of some 


r Many intcratlng detiiTi conwmlng Ihe tradition of Pre-litøinkr 
poetry by Ilte Rdwis and the PbaJoiogtsta wili be found in Ah]wAfdl h l 
Bemcrkungm Utfr<r dit Acchtknt der alten Arabiscken Gudfchte iGreUt- 
wald, 18721, wtiidh has i up pilt4 maferiab fut Ihe present ifcclch. 
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one and introdudng chem in to genuine composft]on& by the 
game author* so that the copy passos everywhcre for part of die 
original, and cannot be di&ttnguished from it except by critEeal 
scholars—and whcre arc such to bc found? 11 * This art 
of forgery was brought to perfeerion by Khalaf 
al-Åhenar (+ about 8oo a.d.}, who leanted it in 
the school of f^ammid, If he really composed 
the famous Låmiyya ascribed to S han fari, his own poet i od 
endowmcnts ronst have been oF the highest order. In his 
old age he repented and confessed thai hc was the auchor 
of sevcral poems which the schokrs of Ra^ni and Kufa had 
accepccd as genuine* but they laughed him to scorn, saying, 
M What you said rhen seems to us more trustworEhy tlian 
your prosem assertion,™ 

Besides the comiptions due to the Rdwhj orhers have been 
accumulated by the phEloJogists themselves. As the Koran 
and the Judith werc* of course, spoken and 
afterwards w ritten in the dialeci of Quraysh, to 
whom Muhammad belonged, this diaJeet was 
regarded as the ebssical standard; 3 con&equently the varia¬ 
tions therefrom which oteurred in the ane i en t poems were ? 
for the most part, ^emended* and harmonised with k* 
Many changes were made under the mBuenee of Islam* 
1 Albh 1 was probabiy often substituted for the pagan 
goddess * al-Lål** Moreover, the structure of the fafjda y 
its dtsconncctcJness and want of Logical cohesion* favoured 
she emission ynd transposition of whofe passages or single 
verses* All ihese modes of depravation might be Ellus- 
trated in detail* but from what has been said the reader 
can judge for himself how far the poems* as they now 
stand* arc liicely to have retained the ferm in which chey 
were first uttered to the wild Arabs of the Prc-isbmie Age. 

1 Agk drN, V, 172, 1 . tå »qq. 

■ Tilis vfew, bowever, La in iccordiknc^ neither wlth the histedeaj hlcta 
nor with the public opinion oi the Pre-i*Lttnic Aribs tø« NoEdtkc, DU 
Semitiszhcn $pra£hcn t p r 47). 
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Religion had so Httle influence on the I i ves of the Pre- 
Lslamic Arabs thai we atnnot expect to find muob tracé 
Rt jpi^L 11 P°^ ll T- Tbey bdieved vagucly 

Jn a stiprcme God, Allah, and more definitely 
in his three daughters—al-LAt, Manic, and aPUzza—who 
were venerated all over Arabia and whose intercessicin was 
graciously accepted by Allah, Therc were also ftumeroiis 
idols enjoying high favour whiie they con tin ued to bring 
good ludt to tfadr worshippers, Of mi piety the ordinary 
Bedouin knew nothin g. Hc felt no caH 10 pray 10 his 
gods, akhough he often found them convenient to swear 
by. Hc might Envoke Allah in the bour of need, as a 
drownfng man will clutch at a straw; but his faith in 
superstitious ceremoni« was strongcr. He did not take his 
religion too seriously* Its practical ad vantages he was quick 
10 apprecUce, Not to tnem ion baser pleasures, it gave bim 
rest and security duri tig che four sacred months, in which 
war was for bidden, whik tbe institution 0/ the Meccan 
Pi! grim age enabfed him 10 take part in a national féte, 
Commerce went band in band witb religion, 
Tt «jJ^ c# Great fairs were held, the most famous bring 
that of ‘Ukåft which Usted for twenty days. 
Thesc hiirs were in so tue sort tbe centre of old Arabian 
social, polEtical, and literary life* It was the only occasion 
on whicb frec and fearless intercourse was possiblc between 
ihe members of differem dans.« 

Pien ty of excitemcnt was pro vided by poeriqal and oratorical 
displays—not by athletic sports, as in an ri en t Greece and 
modern England.. Mere rival poets decUimed thrir verses 
and submitted them to the judgment of an acknowledged 
master, Nowhcre clse had rking talents such an oppor- 
tunity of gaining wide reputation : what 4 Uk£f said to-day 
all Arabia would repeat to-morrow« At A Ufci^, wc are told, 
the youthful Muhammad tistened, as chough spdlboond, to 
4 Ste WeUhau4CEt h R&.U dmb* H&Jtntun u (jpuI cd-k, p. ES teq. 
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ifie per&uassve clatjuence of Qllss b 4 Si^iiia, Bishop of Naj rin ; 
and he may have contrasted the discoursc of the Christian 
prcachcr with the brilliant odes chanted by heathen bardi 

The Eedouin view of Jife was thoroughly hedonistic. Love, 
wine, gambling, hunting, the pleasures of son g and romance, 
the brief, pquited, and e legan c ex pression of wit and w is dom— 
these things he tnew to bc good, Beyond tbein hesanv oniy 
ihe grave* 

" Eoast meat and wine; the swinging ride 
Qn a camel sure and Iricd, 

Which her master speeds amaia 
Oer low dale and level p3ain: 

Womcn marble-white and fair 
Trailing gold-frmged raiment rare: 

Opulente, inaursous ease* 

With the lu tes sutt mc] ndies— 

Such dclights hath our brief spån; 

Time is Change, Time s fooi is Man. 

Wealth or want p great store or small, 

All is ouc since Eeath's ane aiL" 1 

It would be a mktake to suppose thai these men always, 
or even genera]ly, passe d tbdr lives in the aiinlcss pursuit 
of pleasufc. Somc gad they had—earthly, no douht-—such as 
the aren mulat] an of weahh or the winning of glory or ihc ful¬ 
hi ment of blcod-rcvenge, ** God firhidf savs on c, “ that j 
thauld dit Uf hi/t a grumat at ii tvart a mauMfain y 

wdghx ATI my åreattf™* A deeper chord is rouched by 
Imru^u TQays : “ Jf / tir out fir a bart live/ihaod^ tranty 
miam wsuld tujfct mt and / wsu/d seti m mart. But 1 
itrht fir /alting rmrUm Y and Vir m*n Hit mt that samt- 
timet atiain /asting rtnnvn. Ntvir , %uhilt ffi *ndur*s f dati 
a man rtad\ tht j ummit af hit ambiikn w ttast fram tiilP 3 

* $amdsa r 506. * tbuL> 137. 

» Diwdn ri Imrtfu F l-Qa^ cd. bv De Slant, ?m m 0 f the Arabfc icxt 
1. tj sqq. - No. 5?, IL 57-59 * 5+1 m Ahlwarttt* Divam af the Sis u. 
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These are noble srntiments nobly cxpressed* Vet one heats 
thc sigh oF weariness, as if thc speaker were struggling against 
thc conviction that his causc is alrødy last, and wctdd welcomc 
the find strokc af destiny- It was a isme of wild uproar and 
confusion. TrihaJ and farnily feuds fil led thc landj as Zuhayr 
says, with evit fLimes. No wonder that earnest and thoughtful 
minds askd themselves-—What worth has our lifc, what menu- 
in g f Whit hcr does it lead i Such qucsrions pagamsm eould 
nol answer* but Arabia m thc century bcforc Muhammad was 
not wholly abnndorccd to paganism* Jewish colonists had lang 
been settled in the Hij-iz. Probahly thc earltest settlements 
date from the eonquest of Palestine by Titus or Hadriam In 
thcir new home the refugees* through eontact 
with a people nearly ak i n to themselves* bteamé 
fully Arabicised, as the few ex tant spe ci mens of 
their poetry bear wituess, Thcy remained Jews* however, 
not on ly in their culttvation of tråde and various Industries* but 
ako in the most tital particular—their religion. This* and 
the ftet that they lived in bolated communitics among the 
surroundtng population, marked them out as the sak of the 
desert* In the Mijiz their spiritual predommance was not 
seriomly challengceb II was otherwise in Yemen- Wc may 
leave out of account the legend accordfng to which Judaism 
was introdueed into that country from thc IJtjiz by the 
Tuhba* As^d KimiL What is certain is ihat lowards the 
beginning of the sixth century it was firmly planled there 
side by side with Christia n i ty* and that in the person of 
ihc Himyarite monareb Dhu Nuwas, who adopted the Jewish 
fej ih* Lt won a short-lived but sanguinaiy triumph over sts 
rival. But in Yemen* exeept among the highlander of 
Naj ran, Cbmtiamty does not appear to have fiourished as h 
did in die extreme nortfi and narth-cast* where the Roman and 

W1i±l ihc Lut line, however, tf. the worda oT Qaya b. xt-hLhaiim on accøm- 
pliahitig ha» Tengeincc t ** Wktn tkfo 4tath I, /te udit rwl bi f&tmd 
*f that J kun r wt tatufied ™ ipiimJw, 
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Persian fronriers were gttar dcd b y the Arab levies oF G hassin 
and I^Era. We have scen thai the latter city containcd a large 
Christian population who were callcd distinetively 
‘Ibid, ij., Servanis (of God)* Through them 
the Åramaic eulture of Babylon ia was transimtted 
10 all parts of the penmsula. They had leamed the ari of 
writtng Ion g bcfore it was generally practi&cd in ArabLa, as is 
shown by the story of T ara *å and Mu tala mm ls, and they pro- 
duced the oltlest wrhtm poetry in the Arabic language—a 
poctry very different in character from that whÉch forms 
the main subjtet of this chapter* Uofoctunatdy ihc bulk 
of k has perished, since the rhapsodhes, to whutn we owe 
the preservatton of so mueh Pre-isiamic veese, were devoted to 
ihc tradiibnaJ models and wauld not borden their memortts 
with anytbing new-fashioned« The most famous of the *IbM 
poets is É Adi b. Zayd, whose adventurous cafeer as a polmcian 
has been sketched above, He is not reekoned by Muhmmna- 
dan critics among the FsthU or poets of the ftrst rank, because 
-AdÅ biard a townsman {qaruuii). In this conncc- 

tion the folio wing ancedotc h iostructive. The 
poet al- 4 Ajjaj (f about 7O9 a.d.) said of hEs contempoxaries 
al^Ttrimmi^i ail£ * al-Kumayt: ft Thcy used to ask mc concern- 
mg rare expressions m the language of poctry, and I informed 
them, but after wards I tb und th e same expressions wrongly 
appiied in thcii poems, the rcason being thai thev were 
townsmeh who d esc ri bed what they had not seen and rufs- 
appLied it, whercas I who am a Bedouin describe what I 
have seen and apply it properly P ” * 4 Adl is chiefly rcniembcrcd 

for his wine-songs. Orienml Christbniiy bas always been 
assedated with the drinking and sclljng of wine. Christian 
ideas were carried into the hearc of Arabia by 4 Ibddt wine 
merchants, who are said to have taught dieir religion to the 
edebrated AhhL 4 AdJ drank and was merry iike the rest, but 
the mider ly ing thoughL, 4 for to^morrow wc die, 1 ixpeatcdly 
9 AghJm, kip 1% I* ±qq. 
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nuilc.cs itself hcard. He waiks betitle a cemctcry* and thc 
voices of the dcad call to hins— 1 

ir Thoa who Sccst us unto thyself sbalt say p 
'Soon upon thc comes the scasun of dceay/ 

C an tb* solid mountams cvenuore stisEain 
Time 1 s vicissitudcs and all they bring in trrtin ? 

Many a traveller lightcd n*ar tis and abede, 

Quafling wine whcrein ihe purest watcf flnwed— 

Strainers oo'each flagen's mouth to clear the uriner. 

Noble ateeds that paw thc carLb bi trappings fine! 

For a whtle they lived in lap of laxnjy, 

Fcariag no misfartmie, dallying Lariiy* 

TheUr behold, Time swcpt tbcm aJI, like chaff, away: 

Thus it is men fail to whkhng Time a prey. 

Tljiis it is Time keeps tb* bravest and the beat 
Night and day stil! plunged in Pleasme's fatal quest; 1 

It is said that the recitation of these verses induced Nuhnin 
al-Akbar, on e of tb* mythical pagan kings of ylra, to accept 
Christian! ly and become an anchorite. AEchough thc story 
involvcs an absurd amchranisnij it is htn trwtiaia in so far as it 
mords the itnpresriøn which the graver sort of Christian 
poetry was lilcely 10 paake on heathen minds. 

The co urts of Hlra and Ghassdn were wdl known to thc 
wandering minstrcls of thc time before M Liham nud^ who 
fiocked thither in cager search of patronage and rcmunerafiøm 
Wc may be sure that tnen Eike Nibigha, Labfd, and A%h& did 
not te main unaffiecced by thc oulture around rhem, even if it 
seldutn entered very dceply into their liues, That considerabfe 
traces of religions fed Lug W to be found in Fre-klamic poetry 
admits øf no demal, but thc passages in question were fortneriy 
explamcd as due to imerpolatian. This view no longer pre- 
vaib* Thanks main ly to the arguments of Von 
Kremer* Sir Charles LyalL, and Wdlha Lisen, £c 
has cotne to be recognised (1) that in many cases 
the abovc-itientioncd rdigious feelfng is not 
Isbmtc in tone j ja) that the passages in which it octmrs 
r AgMm* il, 34 , L 23 Uft* 
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are not of Islamic orsgin i and (3} that it is thc natoral and 
necessary result of the sidely sprcadj though on thc wholc 
superficial, influence of Judais^ and espedally of Christianit?.* 
It shows itself not onty in frequent allusions, to ther monk 
in his so! Etary cell, whosc hmp serves to Kght behted travel ler* 
on their way f and in more significant refcrcneeSj such m that 
of Zuhayr alrcady quGted, to the Heavcnly Eook in which evil 
actions are enscrolkd For the Day of Reckoning, but also in 
the tendcncy to moralise, to look within, to meditate un destth^ 
and 10 valne the li fe of the individnal rather than thc eentinued 
■ existente of the femily* i_These things are not duracceristic 
of old Arabian poetry, but the fået that they do appear at 
urnes is quite in accord with the other faets which have been 
st:ued s and jusrifits thc condusion that during the sixth century 
religion atid culture wcjc impcrcepribly extertding thetr spherc 
of influence in Arabia, Eeavening thc pagan masses, and 
gradually preparing the way for Islam, 

1 See Von Kremer, Ueber die GedUhte des Labyd in S,G. W+A^ 
PhQ+-Hisf* EiaSsc (Vieuua, I#6]) r vol* t$ r p. 555 sqq T &ir Charles Lyall, 
Anden! Arateart Poetry, pp. 93 and V 1 Q* Welihauscn, Rts!$ ArabLxhtn 
Hddentums { 3 nd «L), p 234 sqq. 
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THE PROFHRT AND THE KORAN 

With fhe appearance of Muhammad the aLmost impcntirahlc 
veil thrown over the prcccding age is suddenly lifted and wc 
find oursdves on tie solid ground of hbtorical tradition. In 
order that che reasons for this change may be understpod, it \ s 
necessary to give somc account of the principal sources from 
whieh our knowledgc of the Prophet's life and teaching is 
derned. 

Thcre is first, of coursc, the Koran , 1 consbting w cxdusivdy 
of tie rev dadans or commands wfaich Mu ham mad professed, 
fro m time to rime, to recetve through Gabriel as 
a messnge direct from God s and whieh, under an 
alkged Divine' direction, fae ddivered to those 
about him. At the lime of pretended inspiration, or siordy 
after, each passage was reched by Muhammad before the 
Companions or fbUower* wfao happened to bc present, and was 
generally commined to wi-iting* by somc one sunan^t theen 
upon patmdeavc% leacfacr, scones, or such otier rude mate ri 3] 
as conveniently came to hånd, These Di vine me&sages con- 
tinued throughout the three-and-twenty ycars of fais propfaedcaJ 
lile, so that the bst portion did not appear tili tie ye&r of his 
death. The canan was then dosed j but the con tenes were 

1 T preftr ta rcLLsn the cnslomary spdllng instead of Qur'an, as St is 
cofxcdJy tran&litcratwl by SthollTV Arabit worda cQt uraFÉscd in Eng tisk 
like Korns, CaJSpb, Vader, rcquirt: no apology 
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nevet, du ring the Prophet's Iffcthnc, systematkalEy arringed, 
or even collected together.” 1 They were preservedj how- 
ever, in fragmentary copics and;, esperially, by oral 

“StJr™ »dttttion tintil die sanguinary wars which fol¬ 
io wed Muhammad's death had gready dimintshed 
the number of those who could repeat them by heart. 
Accordingly, after the bat tle of Yamima {633 a*d.) c Umar 
b. al-Khajtåb came to Abu Bafcr, who was thtn Ciliph, and 
siiid : “ I fear that slaughlcr may w^x hot among the 
Recitere on tither battle-fields, and that mueh of the Koran 
may be lost * so in my opinion it should be collecced without 
delay. rt Abd Bakr agreed* and énlmsted the rask to Zayd 
b. ThAbii, one of the Fropher's amanuensen 'who collccted 
tbc fragments with great difhculty “from bits of parchment, 
thin whitc stores, leafless palm-branches, and the bosoms of 
men* 1 * The maituscript thus compiled was deposned with 
Abd Bakr during the reminder of his lifc T thtn wilh TImar, 
on whose dcath it passed to his daughter Ha Esa. Afterwards, 
in the Calsphatc of *Uthmåii, ^ludhayfa b. al-Yimin, observ- 
ing that the Koran as read in Sy ria was seriously at variance 
wilh die text current in ftliq, wamed the Caliph to interfere, 
lest the Sacrcd Book of the Moslems should become a subject 
of dispute, like the Jewish and Christian scripeures. In the 
vear 651 a.el HJihm&n ordered Zayd b. ThAbit to prepare a 
Revised Version with the assistance of three Qumysbites, 
saying to the btter, “If ye diller from Zayd regarding any 
word of the Koran, write it in the duleet of Quraysh - T for it 
was revealtd in their di altet. hT 3 This has ever since remained 
the final and standard recension of the Koran. “ Transcripts 
yvere mul ti plied and forwarded to the chicf cirics in the empire, 
and ali previousEy existing coptes vverc, by the CaJiph’s com- 

1 Mtrfr'* Ufi 0/ McHomtti lntrodiKttan, p- a asq. J may as well ny at 
aticc Hul t entircly dkagree wilh the view iu^eded in m% passne thal 
Muhamiiiad did nat bchéve hlmseJi to be mspLrtd. 

- The aboTc dcUita are taken from ibe Fihrist, ed, by G + Flucgea, p, t| t 
L I4*» 
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mand, committed to the £ame$. f5 1 In the text as k has come 
down to us the var ions readings arc fcw and ttntm por tant, and 
sis genuinencss is above sus pieion. Wc shall see, 
moreover, that the Koran is an excccdingly 
human doeument, refketing c very phase of 
Muhamraad’s personality and stånding in dose rektion to the 
orxtward events of bis lifc, so tbat herc wc have materkb of 
unique and incontestabk authoricy for tracing the 0rigin and 
early devdopment of Islam—saeta materiab as do not ew*t in 
the case cf Buddhism or Chrisdanity or any other andent 
religion, Unfortunately the arrangement of die Koran can 
unly be desersbed as chaoiic, No chranologicaJ sequence h 
observed in the ordcr of the Siiras (chaptcfs), which is decer« 
mined timply by dieir Icngtfa, the Longcst btring placed first® 
Again, the chapters themselves are sometimes made up of 
disconncctcd fragments hiving nothing in common erttrpt the 
rhyme ; whence i c is often im possi ble to discover the original 
context of the words actually spoten by the Propliet, the 
occasion on which they were revcaled, or the per lod to which 
they belong. In these cireumstances the Koran must be 
fuppiemented by reference to our second main sourcc of in¬ 
formation, namely, Tradition, 

Already in the tast years of Muhammad s Jife (writes Dr, 
Sprengcr) it was a pious costom that when two Mosterns tnet, 
one should ask For news (hadfth) and the other 
^ should relate a saying or aneedote of the Prophet. 

Atter his deatb this costom om ti mied, and the 
name Hadlth was still applied to sayingp and fitaries which 
were na Longer ncw .3 In the course of time an elaborate 
system of Tradition was built up, asihe Koran—originally the 
sote erkerion by which Modems were gu ided al ike in th e 
* Mu 3 r h of. dL f Jnlrrcfuclmn, p. M 

■ Wjth die ettepticn of the Opcning Sun \al.FiUiha), wfajcb 19 a mhæt 
praler. 

> Sprengtr, Utber Jdj Trådt iiøtwectfn h icn Afab£rx r £J>.MÉ.G. k 

vol. z, p. S- 
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greatest and smallest matters of public and private mterest— 
was found insufficient for the complicatcd nceds of a rapidly 
extendtng empire* Appeal was made to the sayings and 
practice {lunna) of Mubaminad, which now aequired w the 
Force of law and some of the auihofity of inspiration.” The 
Prophct had no Bosweli, but almost as soen as hc began to 
preach hc was a marked man whosc å&iltr ditta cnuld not feil 
to bc treasured by his Companions, and whose actions were 
artentivcly watched« Thus^ during the finst century of htam 
there was a mukirude of li v i ng wiuiesscs From whom traditions 
wefe coUccted, eommitted to memory, and orally handed down. 
Every tradition consistS of two parts : the tcxt (inaftf) and the 
authority or isnåd ) 7 ^ the relater savs, “I was told 

by wliø was informed by B , wbo had it from Q tbat the 
Prøphet (God bless him !J and Abu Eakr and *Umar used to 
open prayer with the words * Praisc to God, tbc Lord of all 
creatures/ ** Writtcn records and compilations were cøm- 
parattvely rare in the early period* Ibn Ishåq (f 768 a.d.) 
composed the o! dest citats 1 Biography of the Prophet, which 
wc do not possess, ha wc ver, in its original shapc 
but only in. the recension oF Ibn Hisham 
(f 833 A.fi-). Two important and excellent 
works of tbc same kind are the Kttdiu T-Maghdzi (^Book of 
the Wais 5 ) by Waqldi £t 812 A+D,} and the Kitåbu 'i-Tahaqåt 
al-Kahiri? The Great Book of the Glasse^ i** the different 
dasses øf Muljammad*! Compontoiis and those who came after 
them) by Ibn Sbfal ( t 844 a.d.). Of mi$cellaneou$ traditions 
intended to serve the fakhfui as sl model and ru le of lift in 
every parti tukr, and atranged in chaptera according to the 
subject-matter, the most andent and authøritativc 
collectao ns are those of B uk hi ri (+ 870 a.d.) and 

ti ™™ . ■ 

Muslim (T K74 a.d*}, both of which bear the 
same title, vi*^ aI-Sahlh t 4 The Genuine/ It only remiiins to 
speak of Gummen tar ses on the Koran. Some passages were 
explained by Muhammad himsclf, but the real founder of 
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Koranic Extgesis was c AbiEul;ah b. ‘AbbÆs* the FrophePs 
cousin« Altfiough the writings of the cwly interpretere have 
entirdy pemhed* ih c gist of iheir research es is 
embodied in the greit trom men tary of Tsbari {t 912 
a + 0,)j a man of cncydopædie leaming who 
absorbed the whole qua of tradition exisring in his time, 
Subsequcnt commentaries arc largdy based on this colossal 
worfc, whieh has recently been pub! ished at Cairo in thirty 
volumcs. Thal of Zamakhaharf (t 1143 A.Ø.), whieh is 
cn tided the Kathshåf\ and i hat of BaydiwI (t J2S6 A.D.) are 
the bese known and most highly esteemed in the Muhaitimadan 
Easc, A work of wider scope is the liqån of Snydt 1 (t 150$ 
A, D,)^ wJiteh takes a general survey of the Koranic Sciences, 
and may be regarded as an introduccion to the critical study 
of the Koran. 

While every imparti&l student will admit the justicc of 
Ihn Qotayba's ckim that no religion has such liistoHcal attesta¬ 
tions as Islam —laps S-ummat* 1 mma *I-umami 
as/iiSi-P* åo-aimådihim he must at the same 
mQlL time cordklly assent to the observation made by 
another Muhammadan ; u In nothing do we see pious men 
more given to Eilsehood ihan in Tradition** [lam nara 
'Tsålihha ft ihcty** akdhaha minhum Js 7 l-hadUh)* Of this 
severe j ud <4 ment the read er will find amp]e eonfirmation in the 
Second Part of Gddzihcr’s Mtthammfdartiukt Studien ,3 During 
the first century of Islam the forging of Traditions bccamc a 
recognssed pob tical and religions weapon, of whicb all parties 
availed themselven Even men of the strictest piety pracrised 
this species of fraud (tadSt} f and maitmined thai die end 
justified the mons, Thcir point of view is well cxprcs&cd in 
the following words wfiich are suppo&cd to have been spoicen 
by dit Prophet : “ You musi compare the saying^ attributed 

r Qdcicd hy Sp reager, /«r. tfl. t p. I, 

* Quoted by Nadckc Jtl the InlrodiacHon to his GtxkiMt dt* £WJrri, 
p 22- * See especfohy pp* iS-iyn. 
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to mc witb the Koran ; whit agrees theftwith is from tut, 
whctbcr I acrually uid it or no j” and again, “ Whatcver 
gootf saying has i>een fald, I myself have said tt* 1 As the 
result of sueh principis every nev? iloctrinc took the form of 
an Apostel) c Hadith ; every sect and every system defended 
iteelf by an appeal to the autbority of Muhammad. Wc may 
see how enorm nus v?as t tic number of false Traditions in cirku¬ 
lation from the faet that when Bukhiri (t 870 a.d.) drew up 
his colleccion en tided 1 The Genuine * (al-Sahlh), he limited 
it to some 7*000, which be piclted out of 6oO,OOa 

The crcdibility of Tradition, so far as it concerns the life of 
the Prophet, cannot be discusscd in this placc. a The oldest 
and best biography, that of Ibn Ishdq, undoubtedly contains a 
great deal of fabulous matter, but his qarrativc appears to be 

bon esc and fåirly authentic on the whole. 

# 

l( wt accept the traditional chronology, Muhammad, son of 
•Abdullih and Åmina, of the tribe of Quraysh, was born at 
Mecca on the Jlth of RabP al-Awwal, in the 
Year of the Elephant (570-571 AhD.). HU 
descent from Qu^ayy is shown by the feLLowing 


table:— 


eusayy, 
-Abd Wnåf. 


■Abd Shams. 
Umayya, 


Håshitn, 
'Abdu 1 -jJuttalib, 


r Abbis. AbduJlib, Abii f'åUb. 
Muhammad, 


* Mtihiimm. Studien, Part ET. p. 48 Mq, 

■ The render may ocimik Uuirt [ntroduntioti Ep h is Life 0/ 

pp, 2S-&7* 
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Shonty afcer his birih he was handed over to a Hedouin 
nurse—HaKma, a woman of the Banu £a‘d—w thtt until he 
was fivc years old he hreathed thc pure air and 
lcarned to speak the unadulterated language of 
the desert. One marvelloiis event whkh is said to have 
Kappened to hint at this time may perhaps be founded on 
faet:— 


Hi. cbUdtaxl. 


At He and hts foster-brother" [so tJalima relalea)" were amoug the 
eatile behind our enpampment when my son came ninniug lo us 
y ^ and tried, * My brother, thc Quraysbite I two men c l ad 

£' u)( in wfaite took Mm and Laid him on Ms side and cleft 

twn an £ .^ ^ belly; and Ihcy werc stimng their bands in iL' 

When my husband and I went out to kim wc found him standing 
with his face turned p;de, and cm our asking, f Whataila thce p child ? 11 
he answered, É Two men wearing whitc garments Qme to me and 
laid mc on my side and elcft my belly and gropcd for aomethlng* 
[ know not whaf We brought him back to our tent* and my 
husbond said to roe, 1 O Halima, 1 fear this lad has beeu smitten 
(rg/fra); so Ukc him home to bis fa mily befare it becomes evident' 
Wlien we restored him to his mother she said> 'Wbat has brouglit 
thee, nurse ? Thou wert so fond of him and anxious that hc should 
stay with thee.' I said,, 1 God has made him grow up p and 1 have 
done my part I fured that some misebance would befall him ? » 
l brougbt him back to thee as thou wishesL' 1 Tby case is not thus," 
said shé | Mell me the trutti/ and she gave me no pcace until t totd 
her + Thcn she siid P 'Art thou afraid that he is posSessed by thc 
Devitr I said* k Yes, fc 'Nay p by God; she repljed, 'thc Dcvil 
cuunot rcach bim ; my son bath a high destiny* 141 * 

Othcr versions of thc story are more cxplicie. The angds, 
it is said, drew forth Muhammad’s heart, deamsed it, and 
rem oved the black dot—the tainl of original sin. 3 If 
these inventions have any basts at all beyond the desire to 
glorify the futurc PropheE, wc must supposc that they refer 

1 Ibu Htøhioa, p. iPj r L 9 

* TMi Icgend stems to have Arisen out o* 3 ILtcral £nterprela^o» of 
toran, ec£v # i É W I>M t n % btta$t f p "—tf>. p give ihec asmfcFrt 

or etdightenmenL 
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10 same kind of epileptic fit. At a Liter penod he was 
subjcct to such attacks, which, according to the utianimous 
voice of Tradition, ofte il cøindded wirh the revclatians sent 
down from heaven, 

c Åbdull£h baj died beforc the birth of his son^ and when, in 
his sixth yea^ Muhainniad lost his mother also, the charge of 
the orphan was undertaken First by his grandfather, the aged 
4 Abdu TMuttdib, and then by his unde, Abii TiJib, a poor 
but honourable man, who nobly fulfillcd the dunes of a 
guardian to the last hour of his I i Fe. Muhatnmad's small 
patrirmmy was soon spent, and he was redueed to herding 
sheep—a despised employment which usually fcll to the Jot 
of women or slaves* In his twclfth year he accompanied 
Abu on a trading expedition to Syrla, En the courec of 

hi m , r which he is said to have encountered a Christian 
nionk cailed Bahfra, who discovered the Seal of 
Prophecy between the boy f s sb odders, and ha iled 
him as ilie promiséd apostle. Such anticipations deserve no 
c red i E whaEcver, The truth as that untd Mu ham mad assumed 
the proplieiic rfllc he was merdy an ohseure Qlirmyshite j and 
scartdy anything rdated of him anterior to that event can bn 
deemed histaric.il except his marriage to K had fja, an dderly 
widow of considerablc fhrtune, which toofc place when he was 
about twen ty-five years of age* 

During the next fifieen ytars of his life Muhammad was 
extcnially a prosperous Citizen, only distin gu ished from those 
aiound him by an ha bi tu al ex pression of thoughtful mdan- 
choly, What was passi n g in his mind may he conjectured 
with same probabilky from his firsi utterances when hc came 
Forward as a prcacher, It is certain, and he himsclf has 
acknowledged, that he Formerly s hared the idola try of his 
countrymem " Did mi Hi find ihtg mtray and k&d tht* 
(Kor, xciii, 7). When and høw did the process ot 
con version begin 1 Thcsc qu est ions cannot be answered, but 
it is nal ural to supposc that the: all-importanf result, on which 
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Muhammad'a btographers concentrate thcir attention* was pre- 
ceded by a long pcriod of ferment and imimturky. The 
idea of monotheism was represented in Arabia by the Jews, 
who were pamcuhrly numenous in the Hfjis, and by se veral 
gnostic $ects af an aseette character — the ^bians 1 and 
the Rnkdsians, Fnrthcfmorc, 11 Islande tradition knows af 
a number of religions th in kera befare M uham mad who a fe 
deser i bed as HanllV* B and of wborn the hest known arc 
Waraqa b* NawÉal of Quraysh ; Zayd b. 4 Amr 

Thcyjju.± k Nufeyl, alsa of Quraysh ; and Umayya b. Abi 
"1-SaSt of Thaqil They ftsrmed no scet, as Sprenger i magi ned $ 
and more recent research has demonstrated the basclessness oF 
the same scholar's theory that there was tn Pre-islamfc times a 
widcly-spread religions movetnent whfeh Mu barn mad organiscd, 
directcdj and employcd for his own ends. His Ara bi an pre- 
cursors* if ihey inay be so ealltd, were merely a few isolated 
individuals. Wc arc told by Ibn hfyåq i hat Waraqa and 
Zayd, tesgether with two oiher ^irrayshiies, rcjecied idobiry 
and left thcir liomes in order to seeV ihc inie religion of 
Abraham, but wbereas Waraqais said to have become a Christian, 
2ayd remained a pi ous d issen ler urcattached etther ro Chrisrianity 1 
or to Jn d aism j he absiamed from LdoUworship, from eacing 
Ehat whfch had died of iisdf. from biood, and from chc flesh 
of antm&ls offered in sacrifice to idols ; he condemned the 
barbarous cusiom of burying female infants alive* and said, 

i This name. which may sigui/y' iSaplists/ applkd by th* h*aihvn 
Arab» Id M tiha mnLid and hia folloiv era, ptirøbably in con^cqucncc of the 
cer emoniaJ ibLutjona wtuch ure mctunbent upon every M o s lem btEarc the 
fire daUy prayera tø« WellhauKifl, Reitc Arab, p, 257). 

- Sir Charles LyjJJ, Thi Wntrds - flam/ and - Muslim/ f -R.A£. for 
p, 773 , The original mening of hamf h &o longer Iracdhlc. but it 
nuy be cfllMCld wiUl the Hektw ItiiutJ, 'prohflå. 1 In the Konn il 
generally refers to the religion of Abraham, ind sometimes appeare to be 
nearly jynoftytnciia witb Afitdfffl* Fnrlher ittfocmatioo eancerolcie I tic 
JJ jLnifo wiJl be found hi Sir Charles Lyaire artkHe ciCed abutG 1 Sprcngtr, 
Das Ltbti* und di c L<kr* des MeJfammcd, toJ. t h pp P 45-1^4 ; Wenhamen, 
R&Ic Ar uh. £fciV/. h p. 2$% iqq, ; Cac^ni, Atiruih ddt* litam, vob b 
Pp. iSl-Vfir 
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“ I worship the Lord of Abraham." 1 As rcgards Umayp b. 
Ab i 'l-Sjak, atcording; lo the noticc of him in tho Aghån^ he 
bad inspcctcd and read the Hofy Seriptures; he wore saclt- 
doth as a mark of devotion, held wme to bc unkwful, was 
inc lined to dkbdieve in idols, ajul earucstly sought the true 
religion* It is said that he hoped to be sent as a prophtt to 
the Arabs, and thereforc when M uham mad appeamd he 
envied and bitterly opposed bim. 3 Umayya's verses, same 
of which have bcen transkred in a former chapter,3 are 
chiefly on religions topies, and show nuuiy points of resem- 
blance with the doctrines set foith in the early Suras of the 
Koran, With one exception, all the Haiti/s whose na mes are 
recorded belonged to che Hijjdi and the west of the Arabian 
peninsula« No doufat Mnhammad, with whom most of tbem 
were contemporary, came under their influentc, and he may 
have roed ved his first stimulus from this quartcr.4 Whi!e 
they, however, were concerned only about their own salvation, 
Mu hammad, starting from the same position, advanced far 
beyond it. His grenness lies not so tnuch in the sublime ideas 
by which hc was an i mat cd as in the trcmendqus force and 
enthusjasmof his appeal to the universal consdence of man kind* 

In his fortiet h ycar, it is said, Mu hammad began to dream 
dreams and scc visions, and desire soli tude above a|] things clse. 

He withdrcw to a tave on Mount Hiri, near 
Mecca, and en gaged in religious austcHties ^aa- 
nuth). One night in the month of RanunMn 5 
the Angel & appeared to him and said, “Read !" føre*). He 

1 Ibn Hsihim, p. 143, L 6sqq+ 

* Ågkdnii flip 187, I. 17 sqq. » $cc p. 6 q mpra r 

Å Tradition assodalCi hrfQ éSperialty witb Waraqa, wfao ivaa a røuiin 
of h[& frrat wUc t KhadEja, and is said to have haiied hEm m a prapbet 
wbiie Muhaminad hiraself was fttill hesitølm^ (Ibn Hiaham, p. 153 

L 14 ml 

s This is the cclcbrated - Night of Power 1 (Uylatu ‘i-Q&dq m^ntioned 
En Ib« Koran, icvii, I. 

* The Halv Ghc.it [^ for whom in the Medina Suras Gabriel 
(Jibril) ii sulnCLtuled. 
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answtrcJj 11 1 am no rtader ” {må ana bi~jAri' u ). 1 Thtn the 
Angel sdzetl him with a streng grasp, saying, “ Read !” and, 
as Muhimmad still refused to obey, grtpped him once more 
and spoke aa fbllows ;— 

THE SURA OF CO AGU LATE D BLOOD (XCVI), 

(i) Read ia the name of thy Lord 1 who creaied, 

(a) Who crcated Man of biood coagutalcd. 

( 3 ) Read I Thy Lord is tbc most benefieent, 

{4) Who taugbl by the Pen,» 

( 5 ) Taoght that which they fcnew not unto mon. 

On hearing these words Muljammad return ed, trembling, 
to K hadi ja and cried, “Wrap me up! wrap me up!” and 
remained covered un til the terror passed away from him.4 
Another tradition relating to the same event makes it dear 

1 But another version (Ibn ftishan, p, ip, Løiqqj r^nraents tønfoammad 
05 replying lo tbe Angel, JI Wbal an I tu rød?" {tnd nqrau or tnd dkd 
aqra u}' Professor Bevan haa poittted out to me tbal the ImAition in this 
farm bears i curioits DBcmblance,, whioh an bardEy bo ac&dentidji ► the 
wortLs qF tsaiah Jtl+ , 6; ""'The voice said 1 Cry T And he Wlial 

sturJl I cxy ? 11 Tfrc queshon tfhcllier Ibc Prophet «uEd rød and 
wriie ia åbeaneå by N 5 I deke [GæhiMe da u, p, 7 Mrø k who 
leaves Et Ufidecided. Acfflfdtn g to NQIdelte P- 1 °)h ibe 

epEthel umm£ t whlch is applJed to Muhanunad in the Koran, and ia 
camnxxtij render«! by 1 tllitcrale/ doca not signify that he ™ 
ignorant of rrading and writing, but only that he ™ unaoqttaimed with 
the andent Script ur es ; r/ r 1 Gentile; Howeverlhis æay hc. Ét appeara that 
hg wiahed tø poss for fllitente, with the objcct af canhnding the behef ta 
lus inspiration ■ ^TTwu' iMdtuunmadi " nat usé h 
befor* this 1 (the Koran) u iwr to wrife i* wi th thy right hamt ; chc fhi Han 
wøvfrf tara dtmhfrd (Koran, Éiii, 47 )’ 

■ The meaniaf of Lhese words \iqm r hismi rahbiha} » disput«!. Otfoere 
tnmdatE, 14 Prøch In the nanie af thy IÆfd M fNfitøeta), ur M Prodaim thft 
turne or thy Lord" IHirschfdd)* l mc n® sumdenl groonds for abaurdon- 
mg the tradidonal interpretation luppoded by veiMS 4 ind 5, Mutpunmad 
dreamed that he was æmmanded to read Ihc Word of God insenhed in 
the Keavenly Book which U the sonree af u!l Revelatiam 

* Othera render, w who tiught (the usc of) the Ptn- M 

* Tliis account of Jduljamiad'* eartscst vision iBukhirt, cd- by Krehl, 
vol. iii, p T 3^ I. 3 aqq.J is clerived from ‘Å'iah.T, hu fnwmriie wiJc a wfaoffl 
he mairied aiter the dcatb of Khadija. 
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that the revektbn oceunred in a dream* 1 U J awalcE, 1 * said 
ihc Propbetp “and mcthought St was written in my heart*” 
If we take in ro account the notions prevalent amortg the 
Arabsof thai time on the subjett of inspiration,* it witl not 
appear surpming ih at Muhatnmad at first belleve d hiWlf to 
be possessed; ]ike a pøec or &oothsayer, by one of ihc spirits 
cailed coSiectively Jinn* S udi was his anguish of mind ihat 
he even mcdiEated suicidc, bul Khadfja comforted and 
reassured bitn* and finally hc gained the midte rable ton vie¬ 
ten thac he was not a prey to deittoniacal mfiuences, but a 
prophcc diviutly inspired. For soene time he reccived no 
furt her rcve!ation .3 Then suddenly, as he afterwajds reiated, 
he saw ihc Angel seated on a throne between earth and 
heavem Awe-siricken, he ran i nto h is hense and bade them 
wrap his limbs in a warm garment (Jithér ). Whilc he ky 
thus ihc folio wing verses werc reveaied :— 

THE SURA OF THE ENWRAPFED (LXX 1 V). 

(1) O thou who en v-rapped dost Lie I 

W Anse and prophesy/ 

(S) And thy Lord magnify, 

(4) And tby rauuent pu-rify* 

(5) And the aboniinatioii fly li 

Mu ham mad no longer doubted that he had a di vindy 
ordained mission to preach in public. His feelhigs of relfaf 
and thank fuln ess arc ex presse d in several Suras of this period 

THE sOfiA OF THE MORNIMO (XC 1 U). 

(1) By the Worning bright 
(a) And the so f c ly falling Njght p 

(3) Thy Lord hat ti not forsåten thet, ceiihcr art ihou hatdui 

in His sighL 


* Ibn Hisham. p, L 9 Kjq. 1 Sec p,73 m p r ^ 

t Ttsie Interval 1* knnwn as Ihc Faha. * JUtcraUy h * watnJ 

1 "The abomfnaliGD h probably refers lo idølaliy/ 
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(4} Veri ly* tlu? Beginning ts hard auto theej but the End shall bc 
lighL* 

{$) Thou shalt bc satlsfied, tbc Lord shaJl thce rcquile. 

( 6 ) Did not He shelter thcc when He found thee in orphan's 

pyght ? 

(7) Did not He find ihe* astray and Icad the« aright 1 

(8) Did not He find Ihe* poor and niake thee rich by His 

mlght 1 

(9I Wbereforc a the orphan bflfray not, 

(to) And the beggar tum away not p 
{11J And tell of the bounty of thy Lord. 

According to hb biogtaphers, an interval of three vore 
eEapscd betwccn die sending of Muhaminad arid his appcarance 
as a public prcaeher of tbc faith tbal was ku Nanirallyj 

he wouJd fim turn ro bis own family and fricnds, but it is 
difficult to accept the statement that he made no proselytes 
apenly during so Jong a period. _ The contrary isassertcd in an 
ane ten c tradition rclaied by al-Zuhri (t 742 A.D.), where 
wc read c hat the Prophct summuned the people to cmbrace 
Islam 3 borii in private and public j and that those who 
res ponded to his appeal were, for the most part, young men 
btlongijig co the poorer ctass*S He fbund, however, some 
mflucndal adherems, B esides Khadija, who was 
*hc to kelieve, there were his cousin ^All, 
his adopted »n } Zayd b, yåritha É und, most itn- 
portant øf all, Abu Bakr b. Abi Quhifo, a Ieading merchant of 
the Quravsh, univcnally respected and bcloved for his integmy, 
wbdom, and kindly disposition. At the outset Muhammad 
seems to have avqided everything calculated to effen d the 
heathen^ confining himself to worA and religions generalides, 

a LiteralEy h “The Lasi State be bclter for tbce lban Ihe FErsl/" 

fcferxing eiiher Ko llnbammad 1 ! rtoompeuse En the nctl werJd « to Ihe 
uLtiimfø Iriiunph of his icaiise in thi* World* 

* Mdnf is il verbal neun farnied fram Ailam*, which meani k to 
aurtcndcr 1 Insl, m * religious senSt, p tD surrender one h s *elf fcd the will 
of God.* The p&rtiripLc. ti tuff m ftfoslem), dcnules ane wtw l hu* aur- 
tendera bimscLL 

■ Spreagcr, Lehen da M&kammad, VOL 1* p r 
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so Chat many bdicved, and the Meqcan arsstociats themselves 
regaxded htm with good-hutnoured [deration as 3 barmless 
orade-monger/ “Look ! n they sid as he passed by, “there 
goes the man of the Eanu *Åbd al-Mutpdib who tclls of 
heaven/ 1 But no soaner did he begin to emphasiSE the Umiy 
of God, to fulminaie agamst idoktry, and to preath 
Ma ?l!^i the the Resurreqdon of the tirad, c han his folio wers 
mdted &way in face af the bitter antaganism 
which these doctrines exciied amongst the Quraysh, who saw 
in the tCa^ba and its vene rable cult the mai nspring of ihtlf 
commcrdal prosperity, and were irritated by the Prophct's 
(federation ihat their ancestors were burniog in hell-firc, 
The au th ori ty of Abu Tå\ib sccured the persona! s&fcty of 
Muhammad - of the tittic band who remat ned foithful same 
were protected by the strang fcmily feeling eh&ractcdstk ofold 
Arabian society, bue many werc poor and friendtess ; and ihcse, 
especially the slaves, whom the Icvelllng ideas of Islam had 
atcractcd in large mmtbcrs* weresubjected toerne! pcrsccutjon. 1 
Nevcrthcless Muhamirml conttnued to preack “I will not 
forsake this cause n (thus he is said to have answered Abu 
Tiltbi who informe«! him of the threatening attitude of the 
Quraysh and begged him not to lay on him a grater burden 
[han he could bear) “until God shah nrake it prcvaiJ or untsl 
I shah perish thcrcin — not though ihey should set the Sun on 
my right hånd and the moon on my léfc I ,T ■ But progress 

1 It must bc mnembend Ihat this branch of MuhamnutJ-in tradition 
de rives trom the pjcti&ts of tiw ftrst century affcer the FEij^ht, who wm 
prflJounifty dltestished wtlli Ihe rcigniog dymsty fthe and 

revenge*! themselves by pal nting the bchavianr of the Mettim anceelora of 
the tlmayyads towards M u bjurttnad in Ilte bhtkest cotours possiblt The 
fad= leU another story, H is signifikant that harrLIy any oase of real 
perteculic-n is mentioned in the Koran H Mnhamnnd was ahowed to 
remain ai MeCeA and ta carry on h durinj* many ycara, a rcligiaii* 
propaganda whieb his rellow-dtizens K with frw eiceplians, refjzrded as 
dclestabtr aod dangerous. We oaay well wender at the moderation vi 
the Quray^. which, howcw T was not » mwzh deliberaEc pollcy as the 
result of their indifference te religion and of Muhitmcnad'a FaiJure te maiie 
appreciabk beadway fn Mecta. ■ Ihn Hislidtn, p ■ 168, L g„ wjq. 
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was s!ow and painftil : the Mcccans stood obstinatdy aloof^ 
kending both his prophecic authority and thc U i vine cbastise- 
ment with which he sought to tem fy chcm. Moreover, i hey 
used cvtfy kind of pressurc short of attual violence in ordcr to 
stdnce his foliowers* so that many recanted, tnå in thc fifth 
year of his mission he saw himself driven lo thc ntcessity ol 
commanding a general emigration to ihe Christian 
"Sb^wl 10 ting«*™ of Abyssiqia, wbere the Modem wouJd 
bc reoeived with open arms 1 and would bc with- 
drawn from temptarion,® About a hundred men and women 
wcm i nto esilt, leaving their Prophet with a small party of 
staunch and devoeed comrades lo persevere En a strugglc that 
was daily becoming more difficult« In a moment of weakness 
Muharmnad reol ved to atiempt a eompromisc 

Tfnrponjy 

twoB dii riif with his coun i ry men« Unc dav, it is said, tnc 
chtef men of Mecca, as&embtcd in a group beside 
ihe Ka'bi, discussed as was their wont the afiåirc, oi' the city, 
whett Muhammad appeared and, seating himself by them in 
a friendly maimer, began to redte in their hearing the 5grd 
Sdra of the Koran. Wben he came to the versre (19-iO)— 

« Do ye sce Al-Lit and Al-’Urtå, and Uanit, the third and last?" 

Satan pronlptcd him to add !— 

■* These are Ihe most etalted Craoes {at Swrms), 

And vqrily their mteretssion ia to be hoped for." 

The Quraysh were surprixd and delighted with this 
acknowledgment of their deities j and as Mubamtuad wound 
up the Stira with the dosing words— 

“Wherefore bow dowa befare God and sene Him," 


1 Al this time MubamtLiad believed I he doctrincs d I dam and 
Christianit)- u> be raiKsstialty Ure same- 
* Tabaii, 1, ]|8 o, S mq. Cf, Caetanl, Annalt 4tlP iltam, VOL t 
p. 267 ftqq. 
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ihe whole assemfaly prostrated themselv« with one at cord 
on the ground and worshippedj Butscarcdy had Muhammad 
return ed to his hoiise when hc repen ted or the sin mto 
whfeh hc had føllen* He tincdld chc idolatrous ver^s 
and revealed in their ptatc thase whkh now stand in the 
Koran—- 

"Shall yours bc the male and hi* the female? - 
This were then an tuijust division t 
They are naught but inmes which ye md yotir faihers 
have rwncd.“ 

We om casily compnehend why Ibn Htstøm ømfa all 
men c ion of this episode from his Biography, and wh y che faet 
Mohammafl-i ■* derned by m any Moslem iheologtansj 

The Prophet f s frietids were scan Jalised, his 

enemics [aughed him lo senrn* h was probably 

rtn sudden lapse, as tradition represents* but a caltulated 

endeavour to tome to terms wfth the Quraysh ; and so far 
frotn being immediately annulled* the reconeiliation seems 
to have lasted long enough for the news of it lo reach the 
emigrants in Abyssmia and indueo some of them to return to 
Mccon Whilc putting the tfctt face on the matter, 

Muhammad felt Leen ty borh his own disgrace and the public 
disc redii, It speaks well for his smeerity that* as son ri as 

he perceived any compromise with idolatry to be imposslblc_ 

to be t in føet, a surrender of the gieat principle by which hc 
was {nspired—hc frank ly confessed his error and ddusiom 

1 Muir r Lift of Mahvntti, to], ii | p. 

- We have «n tø sufra) that liic heathen Årubf diaUfced r«nj]c 
uffopring, yet they ealled kbeir three prindpal deitiM the daqghtcn of 

Allak 

* li U rdu(cd by Ibn Jslytq [yabarf J p 11?^ 4^14!- Tn his leamcd worfc 
A finalt df/r/jtøM.Gf which the first voUtmc appe^redin 1905, Priciet CacfcknI 
irapugns Ih* autheuticity 0 f the tradition and mtkira the narralive tn 
detail {p- *79 *qq4> bot his arguments <Io not Eouch the main quesiitm. 
A* Mwr Kåy», "iris hardJy posaible to coricdvc how Ihe tiJe, tf ml 
Jounded la Imthp OOtdd t ver have been i tiv Enicd,' 1 
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Henceforth he “wagcs mortal strife with images in every 
shape ”—thcre is no god but Allah. 

The fiirther couree of events which culminated in 
Muhatnmad's Fligfar ro Mcdina nu y be slretchcd in a few 
words. Persecut ion now wsuced batter than ever, as the 
Prophet, rising from his temporary vacilbtion li 1 te a giant 
refreshed, threw his whole force tnto the denimciation ot 
idolatry. The converslon of *Umar b> aI-K.ha|f 4 b, the fiiture 
Caiiph, a man of l hlood and iron,’ gave the signal for open 
revolt. "The Mostems no longer concealed their worship 
within their twn dwdliøgfe but with consciaus strengch and 
de hånt attitude assembled in companies about the Kt bj ( per- 
formed their rites of prayer and compassed the Haly House, 
Their courage rose, Dread and uneasiness seized the 

Quraysh.*’ The latter recaliated by entring olf all relations 
with the Hiishi mi ces, who were pledgcd to defend their tins- 
man, w hel her they recognised him as a prophet or no. This 
ban or bøycott seduded them in an oudying quarter of the city, 
where for more than cwo years they endured the otmost 
privat ions, but il only cement ed their ioyalty to M ut) a mma d, 
andultimately dissensionsamong the Quraysh themselves caused 
it to bc removed. Shotdy afterwards the Prophet suiTered 
a double bereavement—the dealh of bis wife, 
„r ioSdJii'ind Khadija, was folio wc d by tbst of the noble Abu 

“T™* 'j'Uib, who, though he never accepted Islam, 
jtood firm to the last in dcfence of his brother’s son. Le Ft 
alone to protcct himself, Muhammad rcalised thai he must take 
some decisive step. The situation was c ri tical. L ve tics had 
shown that he had nothing to bope and everrthing 10 fear frem 
the Mrccan aristocracy. He had wamed them agdn and 
again of the wrath to comc, yct they gave no heed. He was 
now con vine cd that they would not and could not liclievc, 
sincc God in His inscrutable wisdom had predestined them to 
eternai damnarion. Conscquentiy he resoked on a boid and, 
according to Arab ways of tbinking, abourinable expedient, 
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namely, to abandon his felfow-tribesmen and seek aid from 
sirangers.* Ha ving vainly appeaied to the inha bi tants of 
Ti’if, bc turned to Medina, where, among a population 
fargely composed of Jews, the revolutiona ry i Jess of Islam 
might more readily tafcc root and flourish than in the 
Holy City of Arabian heat hendom. This time he was not 
dUappointed. A strong party in Mcdjna hailed him as the 
true Prophct, cagcrly embraced his creed, and swore to defond 
hitn at all hazards. In the spring of the year a.d. the 
Moslems of Mecca quietly left their homes and joumeyed 
northward. A ftw enonths La ter [September, 6 a Muhannmd 
himsclf, eludi ug the vigitancc of the Quraysh, entered Mcdina 
in triumpli amidst the crowds and accknvarions due to a 
conqueror. 

This is the celehrated Migration or Regina (properly Htjra) 
whidi marks the end of the Barbari c Age {fii-'Jåki!sjy<i) and 

-nmwpmir ‘hit hcginnbg of the Muhammadan Em. It also 

Ml ÆS£. ID marks a new cpodi in the Prophct’? history; bul 
[aijrjj.). attempting to iudieate the nature of the 

change it will bc convenient, in ord« that wc may form 
a juster conceprion of his character, to give some account of 
hiscarly teaching and prøching as set forth in that portion of 
the Koran whidi was revealed at Mecca. 


■ The Mecca n view of Mahomraad'i action maj bc gathered from the 
werda nttcrect by Abu Jahi oq the field of Badr— 1 " O God, bring woe umn 
him who more than any of us lulb scrcr^l the tics of kituhip and 
dealt dishoDourahly 1 " (Tabart, i, lyn, i. 3 scq.J. AlluJins [0 {he 
Mosterns who abandorted their ral ive dty and Sted w jth tb« prophct to 
Mcdmi, a Mcccan pott tfttrhiuw {thn Hif, him, p. 519, 3-5) t _ 

JhEy [tlae Qarayah ilain at Badr) ftU in kanøitr* Tfsey did net idl tk&r 
kimmtnjbr itra Uting in a far lund und <?/ remate Umage 
UnIiteyo*,*'h9 Have madt fritak o/Gkead* (tb* peoplco E Mtåina) takitu* 

thtm r msUad ofiLs—O w mhaJ a skamiful dttd t P £ 

Tiå impitfr and a manifest Crirrié and a cuthng of dd fej a f . 

F*r imquiiy tktreim u diiamed by m*n Qf jud&menl and umUr* 
ftandtng. 
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Koran (Qur'ån) is deri ved from eb c Arabic root qara\ 

*to read/ and intrans 4 rcadtng aloud' or *chanring. T This 

term may be applted eithef to a single Revelarion 
iie Kr™. j . r r p . . . fc 

or lo severa! recited together or, in its Unni accep- 

lation, to the whole body of Revelations which ar c thought 

by Moslems to be, actusdly and lUerally, the Word of God ; so 

tbat in quoting from the Koran they say qd/a V/JAnr, 

4 God said/ Each Rev da tion forms a separate Sura 

(chapter) t composed of verses af varying lengtfi which have 

no metre but arc generally rhymed. Thus, as regards its 

external features, tbe style of the Koran is model led upon the 

Sajty* or rhymed prose, of tbe pagan soothsayersj but with such 

freedom thai it may fa irly be describcd as original, Since *t 

WaS not in Muhammad^ power to create a form that should 

bc absolutdy ftcw, his eboice lay between Saj* and poetrv, ihe 

only forms of elevated style ihen known to tbe Arabs, Hfi 

himsdf declared that he was no poet,3 and this is true in the 

serise that he may have 3a c ked the tcchnical accomplishmcnt of 

vcrsc-making + It must, however, be borne in 

Wu ^7 4 mind that his disavowa! does not refer primarily 

lo the poctic art, but radier m the person and 

character of the poets themselves. He, tbe divin dy inspired 

Prophet, could have nothing to do with men who owed their 

inspiration to demons and glortcd in the ideals of pag&nism 

which he was striving to overthrow* ** dnd the parti da 

thme folbw who go ar traf! Datt thau mt ur that they 

wan der dhtmugh t in rvrry vaU F and that they say that whkh 

they da not?’* (Kor, xxvi, 224^226). Muhammad was not 

of these i although he was not so iinlike tbcm as be pretended. 

His kinshtp with tbe pagan ShéHr h clearly shown, for examplc, 

in the njth and 114th Suras, which arc charms agaimt magic 

and diaåierie^ as well as in the solcmn imprecarion caJHngdown 

des tru c don upon die head of his unde, *Abdu "I-^Uzzå, niek- 

named A bi Lahab {Fathcr of Flame)- 

É S&W Is properly a ttrtt at stenes Of hrteks in a waJL 

■ See p. 74 sujm* J Kom, 
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THE SURA OF AEU LAHAB (CXIJ* 

(1) Ferish thc hånds of Abu Lahab and perish heI 

(2) His wcalth shail ndt av-iil him nor all he liath patten m 

fee* 

(3} Humod in blazing fire he shail be! 

(4) And his W[fe„ the laggo bbeaner, also she„ 

(5) Upon her neck a eord of fibres of the palm-tree* 

tf, thenj wc musr allow that Mu^fumnad's cumernporaries had 
søme justsfication for bescowing upon him the title of poet 
ELgatJist which he protested so vchemently, still less can his plea 
be accepted by the modern cnric^ whose verdict will be thai 
the Koran is not poetical as a wholcj that it con&ins mapy 
pages of rhetoric and tnuch un de ni a bl c prose 5 but thar, 
althougb Mu^ammad ncedcd É< heaven-sent moments for this 
skily 1 in thc early Mcccan Stim Frcquently, and fitfully else- 
where, his genius proctaims itsclf by grand lyrical oucburscs 
which oould never have been the work ofa mere rhetoric tam 

** Muhnmmad's single aim in the Meccan Suras/' says Nftdcke^isto 
convert thc pcople, by urans of persoasion, from iheir false gods to 
the One God. To whatever point the discDurse Is 
^siu 011 directedj tbis aJways rrciutos tbe gnonad-thought; but 
instead ol steking to convinee the reasem of hi* 
hearers by logical proofs g be ccnploys the arts of rhetoric to 
work upon thdr mmds through Ihe imagination. Tbus be gloriJaes 
God, describes His working in Nature and History. and ridieuks 
on the other band thc impotctice of ihe idols. Eepraally 
important ane tbe deskriptions af the everlastmg bliss of thc pcopg 
and Uie torments of the wteked : thesc, particularly tbe latter, must 
be regarded as one of the mightiest factors in the gvopagatiba of 
Islam, through the itnpression which they make on the imagmabon 
of simple mea wbo have not been barden ed, from their vouth up h by 
aimitar thealogicaJ ideas, Tbe Prophul often attack*~his heathea 
adversaries persona! ly and thlta .tens tbern with eternal punkiimt ni \ 
but wbHe he is living among Irat hc ns alene, he setdoui assaits the 
Jcws who stand tnuch acarer to bim F and the Christians scareelv 
over,** 


1 Nutdckct, CachickU da Qordns, p, 56, 
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The proposte rous arrangement of the Koran t to whteh I have 
aEr eady adverte^ is mainly respunsible for the opinion al mos t 
iinanåmouslv held by European rcaders that it is obscure, tire- 
som^ tiniutcrestmg j a farrago of lortg-winded narmi ves amd 
prosiic cxhomtions, quitc unworthy to be n amt il in The same 
breath urtih the Prophcilcat Backs of the OM Ttsramctit. 
One may» indeed^ penisc the greater ftirt of the voEumc, 
beginnmg whh ihe first ehapter, and find but a few passages of 
genuine enthusiasm to rdieve the prcvailhig dulness. 11 is in 
the skort Såras placed at the end of the Koran that we musi 
look forevjdencc of Muhamtnad’s prophetie gift- These are the 
ta diest of all ; in these the flame of inspiration burns py rely 
and its naturat force is not abatetL The following versions, 
like those whick have preceded, linierne the original form a> 
dosely, I thinkj as is possible in English. They cannot* of 
course, do more than faintly suggest the strik mg dfeet ot the 
Sonomus Arabi c when read aloud. The Koran was designed 
for oral recitation, and it nni&t be heord in order 10 be justly 

■pprafød* 

THE SURA OF THE 5EVÉRING (LXXXIl). 

(i) When the Sky shall be severéd r 
ta) And when the Stars shall bo sh ivered, 

(3) And when tbc Seas to ménfile shall be sufferéd, 

{4) And when the Graves shall be unCOveréd— 

(5) A soul shall know fcbat which it hath deferred or deliveréd." 

(6) O itiin, what beguiled tlieeagainsl thy gradens Master to rebel, 

(7) Who crcatcd ihee and fash ioned thec right and thy frame did 

fairly huitd l 

(S) He composed tb« in wbatever form He willcd* 

(9) Nay, but yo disbdieve in Ihe Grdeal l m 
(10) Vcrity over you »re Rccøfders honourable, 

(ri) Your de ods inscribing withent fail;* 


1 wbal it h» done or left imdone, 

■ Tbe Lut fadgÉocnL 

1 Moslenu bcLicrc that every toan ia atteoded by two Recordinjf Angels 
who wntc down his and evil actions, 

12 
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fia) Wbai ye ao they know well 

(13) Sur el y fbe pions in dehght shrdl dwelL„ 

(14) And iure]y the wicked shall be in Hcll ? 

(1$) Bcrning tbere cm the Day of Ordcnl; 

{iO) Ånd evermore Hcll-fire they $hail fed I 

^7) What shall malte tbee to tinaeir^tiind wbat is the Day of 
Ordcal ? 

(lB) Again P what fihall make Ihee to understand wbafc is the Day 
of Qrdeal?— 

{19) A Day whea oue soul shall nol oblatn aflyt ti ing for anot her 
soul, but the command On that Day shall be wtlh God 
alene. 

THE SURA OF THE SIGKS {LXXXVJt 
(1) By the Haven in wbich Sigtis are Mt* 

(2J By the Dav thal is promiséd, 

[3,1 By ihe Witneu and (be Wttneséd j— 

(4) Cursed be the Fdlows of ttic Pit. thev that anread 

(5) The fire with fnel fed p 

(6) Wiien they sato by iU head 

(7) And saw bow their coutrivancc agahst ihe Bel levers sped ; v 
(S) And they punLshcd tb em not save that they belicvcd oa God, 

Bie ALtn i gh ty, tbe GJoriåed, 

{9) To wliom is die Kingdom af Hen ven and Kwth, and Ho 
seeth evury thing besÉde. 

(10) Vciiiy for those wbo af llict belte ving men a»d women and 

repent not, the forment of Gchenna and the torment of 
bttnung is prepared. 

{«) Verfly* for those who belleve and work rightøousncss art 
Gardens bencath wbich rivers flow z this Is the great 
Reward. 

(la) Stem i$ the vcngeance of Ihy Lord. 

(13} He oreateth the 3 1 ving and reviveth the dead: 

(14} He doLh pardon and kindly entre. le s 

(15) The majestic Thrcme is His seat t 
(jfij Thai he wilteth He doetb indeed. 

(17) Eiatb not word eOme to thee of the muLtltyde 

(11) Of Fharaoh, and of Thamud 7’ 


* This ta generally mippaned to nsfer totfcc pert«mti®n af Ihe Chriittaiii 
of Najrdn by Dhu Nuwii f»« p. sup*a\ GetøcT tak« il au ^ allusion 
lo ihe ihree men who were gast into Ihe htry fernate (Daniel, di. Mi). 

* SeC abave, p + p 
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(lO) Nay r the infirids cclw not from fajsehøod* 

(30) Byt God encompasscth tbtm about 

(21) Sureiyj, it is a Sublime Koran thai ye read, 

(22) On 2 Tab le iaviolale, 1 

THE SURA OF THE SMITING {€ I % 

(1) The SmitingE What is the Smiting? 

(2) And how shalt thou bc mad« to understand what is the 

Smi ting f 

(3) The Day vhcn Men shaU be as fiies scaitered, 

(4) And the Møimtnins shall be as shreds of wool tattered. 

(5) One wliose Seal es are heavy, a pieuaing Ide hc shaJl spend, 

(6) Hut Olie wllOSC Soaics ar£ lighi. lo the AbySS he filiatJ dd^cend 

(7) What tbat is f liow shalt thøu be made to comprebendf 
tfi) Scorching Fire withøut end I 

THE SURA OF THE UNBÉLIEVERS {QIX). 

(1) Sa y : * O Unhelfevers, 

(2) I worship not that which y* wttfsftfø 

(3J And yé worabip not tb.it which 1 wørihip, 

(4) Neither will I worship tnat which ye worslnp, 

(5) Nor wiU ye worship tbat which I worship. 

(6J Ye have your religion and I have my religion/ 

To surnmarisc the cardinaj Joctrines preached by MuhamnLad 
during the Mcctan period ;— 

1. There is no god but God. 
a. Muhammad h the Apostle of God, and the 
Konto is tbe Word of God rtveakd to His Apostle* 
3. The dead shall be raised to life ac the Last Judgmenc, 
whoi every one shall bc jiidged by his actions in ihn present lifc* 
4* The pious shall en Ler Paudise and the w i cked shall go 
down to Hell.' 

Taking these doc trines separately, let us consider a littlc 
more in detail how each of tb em is stated and by what argu¬ 
ments it is tn for c cd. The time had not yet come for dm wing 

1 Accerding to MiihamirLid^n belief, the artbdype af the Koran and o£ 
all øti*r HuvaT.Hioni U wriltcfi OG tlie Guardcd Tablc ial-Lawfr ai-Matj/uil 
in beaveu. 
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thi! s word : M Liham mad re prats again and again riiit hc is only 
a warner (nadhtr) invest cd with na authority ta cnmpd whcre 
he eannot pefsuade. 

i. The Meceans acknowlcdgcd thc suprcme position of 
Allahj but in ordinat)' circuaistances ncglected kim m ftivour 
of their idds, so that, as MuhasnimJ eomphJns, 
<e Whtn d&ngtr htfalU ym thc m, thc godt 
whtm yt invdc art firgstttn txicpt Him ahnt * 
jti tuben Hc br&ughi ym j efi i* hnd y yt lumtd jaur bads *n 
Htm y fsr Mmn n ttngratrfidT 1 Thcy werc strongly attathed 
to thc cuk of tlic Kfl c ba, not on ly by sclf-mieresr, blit also by 
the more respektable mod ves of piety towards thcÉr anccstors 
and pride in tb dr traditions* Muhammad hirnself regardcd 
Allah Lord of the Ka f b^ and callcd upon the Quraysh 
to worehip ]ihn as such (Kor. c vi, 3), Whcn thcy rtfuscd to 
do so on thc gramid that thcy wcre afraid lest the Arab&should 
rise agamst them and drive them forth from the bud, he 
assnred them tha c Al bh was thc author of all their prosperiry 
(Kor, xxviit, 57)* His main argument, however, is drawn 
trom thc weakness of thc idols, whidi cannot crcace c ven a 
fly, contrasted with the wondrons manifestations oi Di vine 
power and providence in the crcation of thc heavens and the 
rarth and aJl I i ving thingft. 3 

It was probably towards thc dose of the Mecean pc riod that 
M uham mad summaiiscd his UnÉtarian ideas in thc foSlowing 
cmphatic formula :—- 

THE SURA OF PORtFICATION (CXM).! 

(1) Say t ' God fa One ^ 

(2) God who livcth an; 

(3) Wilhout father and wiibøut son - 

(4) And !ik;t to Hun there is none I" 

É Knmn, xvtf ( 6g. 

■ S«, for eiampSc, the plages tiaasbJfed by Line in hif SeStciijtv 
frvm the Kur-dtt [London, pp. TCw-Tij. 

1 lAItUi mani * parilying oiw's seli erf belieF in any cxcept aJLUl 1 
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2« We havt seen that whcn Muhammcd first appeared as 
a prophet he was chought by all accept a very ftw to 
bc maptkr^ possessed by a jinnl Y or genle, 
Ki SjS?i tb * if I may lise a word which will send the reader 
back ro his Jraåian Nighti, The beatben Arabs 
regarded stieh persons—soothsaycrs, di vine rs* and poets— wtth 
a certain rcspcct j and if Mu^ammad^s 1 madness ! had taken a 
normal courrc, his cEaim to inspiration would have passed 
unchallciigedi What moved the Quiaysh to oppose him was 
not disbdtcf in his inspiration—it matte red little to ihcm 
whether hc was under the spdl of Allah or one of the yinrr — 
but che iher that hc preaehed doc trines whicb wounded the ir 
senri men es* threaeened their institutions* and subverted the 
most cherkhed traditions of old Arabian li fe. But in order 
successftilly to rerist the propaganda for which he alleged a 
Divine warraiit* they wcre obliged to meet him on his own 
■r ro und and to maintain that hc wa$ no prophet at all* no 
Apostle of Allah* as he asserted, but “an insolent har*” “a 
schookd madman*” “an i nfat uat ed poet*” and so fordi ; and 
ihat his Koran* which hc gave out lo bc the Word of Allah* 
was merely "did folks" tales n {miilm 'i-awwailn) t or the 
invention of a poet or a soreerejr* rt Is nol he,” they cried, “a 
mm like oursclves* who vrishes to domineer over us ? Let 
him show us ,1 miracEe, that wc may bclieve.” Mxtfeunmad 
could only reLtcraic his former assertions and warn the intidels 
ih at a terrible punkhmem was in store for them either in this 
world or the nott. Time after time he comparcs hiuLsdf to 
the anoent prop hets—Noah* Abraham* Moses* and their 
successors—wbo arc represcnied as cmploying cxactlv the 
same arguments and rtceiving the same answers as Muham¬ 
mad * and bids his people hearken to him lest they utterly 
pertsli like the ungodly before ih em. The truth of the Koran 
is proved* he says* by the Pcntatcuch and the Gospel* all behag 
Kcvcladons of the One God, and thercfarc idencical in 
fubftance- He is no mercenary soothsaycr* hc seeks no 
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fxramal advantage : bis mission is solely to prcach. The 
demand for a mirade he could not satisfy exe ep t by pointing 
to bis visions of the Angel and espedally to the Koran itself, 
every verse of whtch was a distinet sign or mirade (dyat), 1 If 
be has forged ir, wh? are his adversaries unable to produce any- 
thing similar ? “ Say : * If men and geniet united to bring the 

iikt of tftit Koran, they auld net bring the Hit ahhougk they 
skeuld bad eath other up *“ (Kor. xvii, 90}. 

3. Sttch notions of 3 fut ure lifc as mtc c urrem in Pre- 
isbmic Ara bia never rose beyond vague and barbarous super- 

HwKTKtmB stitioD) ^ the fanc 5’ <har the dead mans to mb 
"Tnd " B was haumed by his spirit in the shape of a 
screething owl,» No wonder, then, drat the 
idcas of Resurret G ion and Retributiorij whizh enforeed hj 
threacs and arguments on almost c very page of zht Koran* 
appeared lo the Mecrn idokim absurdJy ridkulous and 
incrcdiblc. a D?& lån Ktihsha prmisi us that wi shall Svf?” 
said onc of tb dr poets. * Htnv tun ihtrt be lift fir ih ladd 
and the kémtiP Dasf fhu mit ta word mi /ram dtath 7 andu/Ut 
thu rruhte mi wktn my hms an rattm ? ” 3 God provided His 
Apostle wtth a ready aftswtr to these gabes;: u Say* * Ht f hali 
nuivi thm wh pnadutid thm at fint 7 fir Hi ÅmwtiÅ cuery 

1 The Prophcfa eonfessiOJi of hlft Itiabt% tø perfofm mirades did not 
de(er hEa fållnwcra from inven ting tto em ait&r his death. Tbus it wa± 
that he cauwd Uic inftdelp to kc w the miKm doven bunder 11 (Koran 
liv. 1|, ttawgh, U is pliLid from the ttmteit, theae worda rejer u> onc af 
the slgnm of tho 3>ag af judgenent- 

■ I Uikc this opportunity o: rafling the render'* atten!ion to 3 tnosl 
interesting artide by my friend and colleagne, Professor JL A. Bevan 
ctuilled Thi Betiefi of Eariy StehammuldnS respeding a Fulure Existcncé 
\Joumal of Tkeological Studies, Odaber, 19C4, p. sa sqq.l, wllfcre ik- 
whote sabjed Is fully disaiSsed. 

1 Shadddd b. al'Aswad al-Laythl, quoted in the Jtiudatu 'Mtu/nin of 
Ahu ’l*‘Alå al-Ma arri (se« my artide in the f.R.A.S, (ot 19«, pp q. aw | 
S18) ; tf, fbn Hisham, p. 530, last line. Jbh (Abl) Kabsha was a mckiurac 
deri Sivdy apptied to 11 uhainmid. $a,U and kdw jref w fl> thls d ^ t| . bird 
whieh was popnlarly support! lo ulter ils dl riet from tllc skoil \hdim\ of 
the 4ead, and both wonh may be rctidered by 1 soul 1 or * wnith/ 
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trmticn " (Kor, xxxvi, 79)* Thb Jnpi c is cloquemly iUustrated, 
but Muhammad 1 * hearrrs werc probably Jess imprcssed by the 
Creative power of God as cxhibitcd m Namre and in Man 
than by the awful ex amplen to which reference has been 
made, of His destruktive power as mani fested in Hfetory* To 
Mnhaumiad tiimself, at thc pulser of his mission, ir scemcd an 
appaLling ccrtainty that be must onc day stand befare God and 
render an accountj the ovtrmasEertrig sense of his own re- 
sponstbiliry goaded him to preach in thc hopc of stving hts 
country men, and suppEicJ bien, weak and timorous ns hc was, 
with strength to end ure calumny and persecution. A*Nb 3 dclce 
has remarked, the grandes! Suras of the whole Koran are those 
in wbicb M uham mad describes how al l Nature i rem bles and 
quakes at the approach of the Last JudgmoiL K Il is as 
thmigh one actualEy saw the earth beaving, the mountains 
c rumbi mg to dustj and thc stars hurled hither and tbither in 
wild confusiom' 1 * Suras Ixxxii and ci, which have been 
translated abovt, are speciuicns of the true prophctic stylc. a 

4. There is noihing spiritual in Mubammnd’s pierures of 
Haven and HelL His Fa radise isstmply agiori hed pleasure- 
garden, where the pious repose in cool shades^ 
Kuii^m#s^H quaffing spicry wine and diverting themselves with 
the Hourfe (Hkr% favely dark-eycd damsels like 
pearb bidden in their sildig This was admirably c al c uf ax ed 
to allure his hearers by reminding them of one of their chicf 
en jo v menti— the gay drinking parties which occasionally 
broke the monotonj of Arabun life, and which are often 
descrihed in Pie-idamic poetry ; indeed* it is highly probahlc 
tbat Mubarnmad drew a good dea! of his Paradise from this 
source, The grott and sensual character of thc M uham madan 
Afterworld is conimciriJy thought to betray a panlcubr weak* 
1 N5ldckc T Geahickit dt* Qar&ns, p. 7®. 

■ CA also Koran. Kfifl, 45-47 : ^ IOJ * ™*r *7 ^ J ^ ^-57 
i Hie fat nrjus frcethihki-r, Åhu VAIa al-fil a'arri, has ctevcfly &alifi*e4 
^ujiimnudin nqlioiLa on Ur!* aubjcct iu bii Riidfatu 'l-Ghttffdi i 
- (dt Qctober, 1900, p. 637 «iq.) + 
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rcess of the Prophet or h eharged to the Årabs in general, but 
as Professor Bevan hjis pcinted out, “the real txplanarion 
sccnis to bc ihat at firsÆ the idea of a fururt rctriburion was 
absolutcly new both to Muhammad himself and to the public 
which he addrøsed* Paradtsc and Hdl had no tradidona! 
association^ and che Arabic language furn ished no religions 
terminology for the ex pression of sudi ideas; if they were to 
be made comprehensiblc at all, it could on ly bc done by nicans 
of precise deseriptians, of [magery borrowed from earthly 
a flairs/* ■ 

Muhammad was no mere visionary* Ritual observances, 
vigtig and other austerities entered largdy into his religion, 
endowlng it whh ihe formal and ascel ic character 
^^ which il return to the present day. Prayer was 

introduced soon after the first Revctatians : in one of the oldcst 
(Siira Ixxxvii, 14-15} wc read, w Pftiperauj is he wktf purifti 
hltmdf (or gives al mi) and rtpeati the ttame af hh L&rd and 
praysP Allhough the fivc daily prayers ohligatory upon every 
true bel te ver are nowkrc mentioned in the Koran, tbeopening 
chaptcr {Skratu. % l-Fåtiha\ which answers to our Lord "s 
Frayer, Is constantly rccitcd on tbese occasions, and is seldom 
o mi tt cd from any act of public or private devotion. Eince the 
probabty belongs to che latent Meccan period, it may 
find a placc Lerer 

THE QPENIttG s 6RA (t> 

(1) In the oante of Qod, the McrctfuJ, who forgiveth ayc J 

(3) Pralae to God > the Lord of all that be p 

(3) The Mcrciful, who forgivet h aye s 

(4) The King of Judgmcnt Day I 

(5) Thee we worahip and for TLiue aid ve pray. 

(6} Lead us in the right way„ 

[7} The way of those to whom thou hast Leen gracLøm* against 
whom thou haat not waxed wrotfo and who go uot 
aslray I 


* Journal <?f ThdQtQgicnl Siudi £3 tm: Oetober, 1904 p. aa. 



MUHAMMÅ D’S ASCENSION t6g 

About the same time, shortly befare the Migration, Mu- 
bamimd dreamed that he was Cnmsported from the Ku'ba to the 
Tcmple at Jerusal em, and rhtnce tip to the seventh 
heavcn. The former part of the vision is indicated 
i * n the ^ orjul (kwUi i)- “GAffy to hm ui&& teak His 

$ enfant a journiy hy night from the Saered Mdique 
te the Ftirthest Motqtie, the pretmef wfurevf we have b/essed, 
to xApw kim qf mr sigm!” Tradition has wondrously cm- 
Bell ished the AfFråj, by ivhlch name t h e Ascension of the 
Prophet h generally known rhmugheut the East i while in 
Fcrsia and Tur key it has long been a favouritc thetne for the 
mystic and the poet- According to the popuhr belte f, which 
is also held by ihe majority of Moslcm divines, Muhammad 
was transparted in the body to his }oumey T s end* but he 
himself never coutvcenanced this literaJ interpretation, though 
it seems to have hetn current in Mccca, and wc are told thai 
it caused soBie of his incrcdulous foltowers to abandon their 
tas th. 

Posscssed and inspired by the highest idea of which man 
is eapable, fcarlessly preaching the tru ih re veal cd lo bim, 
leading almost alone what long seernet! to btr a forlom hopc 
against the impregnablc scronghold of superstition, yct facing 
these ircmcndous odds witb a calm resclmion whicb yklded 
noihing to ridkulc or danger, but defied his ene m Les lo do iheir 
worsi—Mnhammad in the early part of his career presents a 
spectade of grandrur which cannot foil to win our sympthy 
and ad mi ration. At Medfna, whither we tnusi 
nQW return, he appears lit a l«s favourable Ligfitt 
die days of pure religions enthusiasm have passed 
away for ever, and the Prophet h overshadowed hy the 
Stategman. The Migration was imdoubtudly essen tial to the 
establishment of Tslam. It was necessary that Muhammad 
sbould cuc himself off from his own people in order that he 
might fo li rid a commurti ly In which not biood bul religion 
formod the sole bond jdiat was recognisetL This tast he 
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iccorop! ished with eonsymmate sagadty anj skil I* though some 
of the methods which he employed eau only bc excused by his 
cAn vierton that whatever hc did was done in tbe name of Allah. 
As the supreme head of the M orient theocracy both in spiritual 
and tempomi matters.—for Islam allows no diBtinction between 
Church and Si&ce—he esercised abo! ute Authority, and hc did 
not heri tiitc lo jiistify by Di vine mandate acts of which the 
heathen Arabs, cruel and treacherous as they were, might have 
been ashamed to be guilty* Wc need not inqtiire how mueh 
was due to bdief in his inspiration and how mueh toddiberate 
policy. If it revolts ns to see God Ålmighcy mrroduccd in the 
rolc of special pleader, we ought to remember that Muhammad, 
being what he was, could scarcely liave eonsidered the question 
from tliat point of view. 

Tbe condirions prcrailing at Medfna werc singularly adapted 
to his design. Ever since the famous barde of Bu‘åth (about 
615 a.o.), in which the BanO Aws* with the help 
prtd^^dto of their Jewsrii aUres, the Band Quray^a and the 
Santi ISadhj inflicted a crushing defeac upon the 
Ban ti Khaxrajj the city had becti di vided into two 
hosrile campsj and if pcace had hitherto been 
preserved ? it was only betause both (actions were too exhaustcd 
to renew the struggie Wearied and distracted by earthly 
cakmirics, men's mintfe willmgLy admit the consoUtions of 
religion. Wc find examples of this tendency at Mcdina oven 
be fore the M igrarion* Abd å Am L r, w hose ascctic 3 i fe gained for 
him the ritle of 4 The Monk T (a/-RJhih) f h numbered among 
the HtmffsJ He fbught in the nuika of the Quraysh at Uhud* 
and fina! ly went to Sy ria* where he died an outlaw. A nother 
Prewislamic monotheist of Medt'na, AM Qays b. Abi Ana% is 
said to have tu med Moslem in his old age 3 

14 The mfcabitEuits of Medlua had no mateciaJ iniettsi in idol- 
worihip and aa sanctujuy lo puartL Through unlotemipEed 
contaet with the Jew* af the city aod neighbourhtMd, as also 
with the Christian trib« settled in the cxireme north af /Vrabia on 

a Wd.* p. 347. 


T Ibn liishitn, p r 411 É L 6 sqq. 
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the confmes of the Byzantinc Empire, they had Iearncd, as it wer* 
instiiictivciy * to despise tb tir toherited bcllel in idols and lo respeel 
lhe far nobltr and purer fai th in a single God ; and lastlj' h they had 
becorue accmtomcd to tbe ido of a Di vine revclation by meansof a 
special scripture of supemalnr^l oHgiiij like the FeMatcuch and the 
Gospel From a religions standpoint psgiolsin la Medina offered 
no resistance to ? as afailli, it was <!ead before it was attacked p 
none defended it P none mourned its disappearance. The pagaa 
opposition lo Mrjhammad's work as a reformer was eatirely politicaL 
and proteeded from thow who wished to preserve the anarchy of 
lhe old heatheu Ilfe, and who dislibed the dictatorud ride qf 
kt n harn mjad- M 1 

The« were in Mcdfna four principal parties, consking of 
ih ose who ci ther warmly supported or ictivdy opposud the 
Prophct, or who adopted a rclativdy neutral 
attitude, via., the Emigrants {Muhdjinin\ the 
Hel pers (Afijtir), th e Hypocrites (Miøutjiqiin}, 
and the Jews (Tahid). 

The Emigrants were those Moslems who left thdr hotna 
at M ecca and accosipin ied the P rophet in his M igration (Hyra) 
— whence their name, Mithdjirtin —to Medina in 
Tbi ttnuimqiv t j lc Inasmuch as they had lost every- 

t hi ug escept the hope of victory and vcngeance, hc could 
count upon thclr fanadcal devot ion to himsd f. 

The Helpers were those mhabitams of Medfna who had 
aoæpted Islam and pledged themselves to protect Mubammad 
fn case of atttcL Together with the Emigrants 

Tb« i [ti pen. ^ consdtuted a formidable and ever-inereasing 
body of true bdiever% lhe fsrst champions of the Cburch 
militant. 

<■ Mauy dtizens of Medium however, were not so well disposed 
towards UutjamiTLid, and ueillier acfcnowledgcd him as a Prophet 
nor wouJtl subctLil to him as their Kuler - but since 
■n« siypocnteu ^urst no t coffus forward against him openly on 
»ceourtl of the muldtudo ol bis entfonsiailic adticrenU P they mel him 
with a passive restance whÉeb more Hum onqe Lliw.uted hi* plms 


1 L. Cutkaidp A ftttiih iltir lilam, voL p r 389. 
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their in fluenet was $o flrcat that hc r On his part did not vcnture to 
takc decisive measures agaiiist them, and sametimes even found it 
necessary to gtve way/ p ■ 

Tb esc art the Hypocrites whom Muhammad describeå in 
the fol lo wing versts of the Koran 

THE StiRA OF THE HEIFER (11% 

(7} And tberc are t hose among men who $ay p 1 Wc believe in God 
and in the Last Day 1 ; but they do not bdÉcve, 

(fl) They woold deceivc God and thosc who do hdieve ; but they 
deceive only themselves and ihey do not perceive T 
fø) In their hearts is a sickncss, and God has made tliem stSJ more 
sick r and for them is grievous woe because they lied,* 

Their leader, i Abddlih b* Ubayy, an able man b tit of weak 
character, was no match for Muhammad, whom hc and his 
partisans only imtated, without ever becoming really 
dangcrous. 

The Jews, on the otter band, gave the Prophet serious 
trouble. At first he cherished high hopes that they woidd 
Tt t f m 2CCC P l fhe new Revdatfon which hc brought to 

them, and which he ma in ta in ed to bc the original 
Word of God as it was Formerly rovealed ro Abraham and 
Mose ; bur when the Jewsj perceiving the absurd i ty oF this 
idea, plied him with all sorts of qucstLons and made merry 
over his ignorance, Muhammad, keenly aJsve to rhe damaging, 
efFctt of the critteism 10 whteh he had exposed himsdF, turned 
upon hk formen tors, and roundly accuscd chem of having 
fjM&cd and corrupted their Holy Books. Hcnceforth he 
pur&ucd them with a deadly hatred against which their 
polideal disunion rendcred them hdplcss* A few sought 
tcFugc in Islam \ the resi werc either sla Lighter cd or driven 
into exile. 

h is imposslblt ro detail here the successive steps by which 

* Noldekc, Geidtirftte des QtirAtO, p, 122, 

* TranslaEed by E. H. Nmer« 
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Mu^amcnad in the course of & few years overcame all 
opposition and cstablished thc supremacy of Islam from 
one end of Arabia to the other. I shall notke the out- 
standing events veiy briefly in order to make room for 
matters which are more ncarly coniwcted with the suhject 
of this History, 


Muhammad’s first care was to reconeile the desperate 
fictions with in the city and to introduce kw and order 
anion g the heterogeneaus elements which have 
been 'described. “He drew up in writing a 
Suit diarter hetween thc Emigrants and the Hdpcrs, 
in which charter he embodied a covenant with the Jews, 
confirmitig them in thc exercise of their religion and in the 
possession of their propertits, imposing upun them certain 
obligations, and granting to them certain fights* * This 
remarkable doeumeut is ex tant in Ibn Eflisham’s Bitgraphj tf 
MuhammtJ, p P . S+i-344^ Its moments have been analysed 
in masterly foshion by Wellhausen* who observe* with justice 
that it was no sokmn covenant, accepted and duly ratified by 
representatives of the parties concerned, but merely a decrec 
of Muha.nmad based upon cond ilions already existing which 
had dcvcloped since his arrival in Medlna, At the same time 
no one can study it with out betrtg impressed by the poiitical 
geni us of i ts auth or. Ostensi bly a eau ri ous and met ful re form, 
it was in reality a revolution* ftdiihacimid durst not strik c 
open l y at the in'dependence of the tribes, but hc destroyed it, 
in effeet, by shifeing thc centre of power from the tribe to the 
community and although the community meludcd Jews and 
pagans as well as Moslems, he fully recognised, what his 
opponents Med to fores«, that the .Moslems were the active, 
and must soon be the predominant, partners m the ncwly 
founded State. 


■ Ibn Hisham, p. 34i h I- 5* 

* Mukammad'iGemtiitdtstdnUff^ 

HeFl l\\ p- 6" sqq. 
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All was now ripe for the tnevitnblc struggle with the 
Quraysh, and God revealed to His Apostle sevcral vtrws of 
thc Koran in which thc Faiihful ane cornmandcd to wage a 
Holy War agat nst them : u Pemusssan u given tu thest whe 
fight ketatsu tfiey havt been wrenged,—and verily Ged te help 
them has thi tMgkr,—uiho havt bttn drivtn firtk frem tktir 
kamts mdestrvtdly, enly fer that tkey laid, 1 Our Lard ff 
Ged ’" (xxit, 40-4 [). “ KUI them whtrtvtr yt find them, 

and drive them out frem w/itnte tkey drive ytu out” [ii, 187). 
“ Fight them that ther* bt na Stditian and that the religion 
may bt Ged*t" (ii, 189), In January, 624 A.v n the Moslems, 
some three hundred sirong, won a glorious victory at Badr 
over s greatly superior force which had marched 
Iwujij, bu ^s. out from Mccca to relicve a Hch caravan that 
Mubammad threatened (o cut ofF,' The Quraysh 
fiwght bravcly, hut wer« bornc dcwn by the ir resis ti ble onset 
of men who had learned discipline in the mosqtie and looked 
upon dcath as a sure passport to Paradise. Of the Moslems 
only fourteen feil; the Quraysh lost forty-nine icilled and 
about thc same number of priseners. But the importance of 
MuhamimuTs success cannot be measured by the material 
da mage which he inflicted. Cotisidcring the momentous issues 
involved, we muse allow that Badr, li 1 te Marathon, is ane of 
the greatest and most mcmorable batti« in ajl hisiory. Here, 
M last, was thc mirade which the Prophet’s enemies demanded 
of him: “ Te have had a tig n in the twa parties enke met * 
ene party fighting in the way tf Ged, the other miibelieving] 
thtse unu etuier the same number as themselves te the eye- 
fight, fir Gad aidi with His help thast whem He pleastt. 
Verily in that is a lesstnt fir thete whe have persepthn " 
(Kor. in, 11). And again, “ Te slem them nat, but Gad sitw 
them " (Kor. viii, 17), The victory of Badr turnej all cyes 
upon Muliammad. Howevcr littie the Arahs cared for his 
religion, tbey could not but respect the man who had bumbled 
the lords of Mccca. He was now a power j n the land— 
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“Muhammad, Kirg of the HSjåz,”* In Medlna h» cause 
flourished mighriljr, The zdlots wcre confirmcd in thcir 
feith, the waverere convinced, thc disaffected overawed. Hc 
sustai ned a set ions, though temporary, check in the folio wing 
y cat at LFhud, where a Maslem army was routed 
Battk°rtfe<> 4 , by tbc Qnraysh under Abd Sulyin, but thc 
victors were sadsfied with ha ving talten vengcance 
for Badr and made no attempt to follow up their advantage j 
white Mulpmmad, nevet* res ting on tis hmrels, never losing 
jjghc of the goal, procecded with remarselos calcubtion to 
erush his adversativ one after the ot her, un til in januaty, 
630 A-D., the Meccuis themselves, seeing the fUtility of 
further resis tance, opened their gates to thc 
saSus«*™ af p r0 phet and aeknowledged the omnipotence of 
Mt«j, rje »to. su b m { ss ; on of the Hoiy City left 

Muhammad withouta rival in Årabia. His work was almost 
done. Deputations from the Bedouin trtbes poured into 
Mcdlna, offcring ailegUnce to the conquetor of the Quraysh, 
and reluc tantly subscribing to a religion tn wbich they saw 
nothing 60 agrecable as the praspcct of plurtdering irs eremits. 

Muljamrnad di ed, after a brief illness, on the 8ib of June, 
632 a.d. He was succeeded as head of the Moslem cotu- 
munity by his gid friend and ever-loyal supporter, 
Abu Batr, wlio thus becarne the first Khotlfa or 

**Caliph. It only remjuu# to take up our survey of 
the Koran, which we have carried down to the dose of the 
Mcccan period, and to indlcate the character and contems of 
the Kcvelation during the subsequent dccadc. 

The Medlna SAras faithfully reflect the marvetlous charge 
in Mubammad’s fortunes, which began with his fligiit from 
Mecca. He was nøw racognised as the Prophet and Apostle 
of God, but this recognidon made him an earthly potemate 
and turned his religions activity into secul.ii channcls. One 
• tbn HisJiåm, p. 7*3. L 14. 
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who irnitcd in himmel/ the parts of prince, leg Uh ror, pøl £ ridan, 
diplomati^ and general may be excused if he somerimes neg- 
lected die Di vine rnjunctioii to arrsc and preach, 
or mi Y **** interpreted it in a sense very dif- 
ferent from that which he formedy anadietf to it. 
The Rcvclations of this lime dcal, to a large catent, with 
matters of lega^ sodal, and pollricat in tetest j they promulgaie 
rdigious ordEnanqcS— t-g- t feting, alrns-giring, and pilgrim age— 
expnund the laws of marriage and divorce, and cømment upan 
the news of the day ; often they serve as bulletins or mani- 
festoes in which Muhimunad justifies wlut hc has done, urges 
the Modems to fight and rebukes the laggards, moralise* on a 
vktory or defeat, prodaims a truce, and say*, in stort, whntcvcr 
the occasion scems to rcquire. Instead of the Mcccui idolaters, 
his opponents in Mcdfna—the jews and Hypoeritcs—have 
become the great rocks of oÉfencc; the Jcws cspcdaliy are 
denounced in long passages as a stEff-necked generation who 
nevet hearkened to ih dr own prophets of old. H o wc ver 
val ti ab 1 c histøricalJy, the Med f na Suras do not aitract the 
Kterary reader* In thrir flat and tedious style they resemble 
c hose of the later Meccan period. Now and again the ashes 
bLirst tnto flamc, though such moments of splendour are 
inercasingly rare, as m the Éainous 4 Throne-verse r {Jytit* 
7 t-Kunf} i— 

*‘God, Ihere is no god but Hc a the livtag, the self^stibsisteni 
Slumbcr takts Hitn not nor sleep. His is what is in the havens 
and what is in the earth. Who is it thai intercedcs 
H * m ^ ve h Y His permission ? He knows what 
is befare them and wkai behind ih em, an d they com- 
prehend not aught of His knowlcdge but ot whai He pleascs. liis 
thrOpe estends over fcbe heavens and the earth B and it tires Hini not 
to gaard tbein both p tor He is high and grand/ 1 ■ 

The Islam which Muhammad brought with him to Medina 
was almost cmirely derived by oral tradition from Christian! ty 
1 Komci, ii, a^fi r faanHa ted by E, H* Palmer, 
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and Judaism, and just for this reason it made Betle impression 
on the heathen Arabs, whose retigious ideas were generally 
of ihe most primitive tind* Nocwithsiandtng its foreign 
character and the absence of anythtng w Elith appeal ed to 
Ara blån national sejltimen t, it spread rapidiy in Medina, 
where, as we have seen, the soti was already prepared for it j 
but one may wdl doufct whether it tould have extended its 
sway over the pen insula un less the course of events had deter- 
mi ned Muhanun:sd to assoc iate the strange doctrines of Islam 
with the anden t heat hen santtuary at Mecca, the Ka*ba, 
which wa$ held in universal veneration by the Arabs and 
formed the centre of a worship that mised «o difficulties in 
their mi nds. Bcfore he had li ved many months 
"Æa tfr in MedEna the Prophet realistd that his hopc of 
convcrring the jews was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Atcordmgly he instruer: ed his foliowers that they 
should no longer turn their (aces in prayer cowards the 
Temple at Jerusalem, as they had been aectistomed to do 
since the Flight* but towards the Ka L ha 5 while, a yestr or two 
tater, hc incorporatcd in Islam the supcrstiriotis ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage, which were represented as having been origi¬ 
nally prscribed to Abraham > dit legenda ry fonndcr of the 
Ka^ba, whose religion he professed to restere* 

Thesc conccssions, however, were far from sufficient to 
reconcile the frctr-Jiving and free-fbinking peopJe of the 
desert to a religion which restrained their pleasures, forcedi 
them to pay taxes and perfomi prayers, and statnped with the 
name of barbarism al] the vire ues they held most dcar. The 
teaebing of Islam ran directly counter to the ideals and 
traditions of heathe ridom, and, as Goldaihcr has rcmarfced* 
ks origtnahty lies not in its doctrines, which art Jewish and 
Christian* but in the faet that ir was Muhanimad wbo first 
maintained thesc doet ri nes with persis ten t energy against the 
Ara bian view of life-* White we must refer the reader to Dr. 

1 SivdU» y Pift 1 , p, 13* 
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GoldziWs illuminating pages fur a ftdl dEseussion of the eon- 
flicc betwcen the ncw Religion and the old Virtuc 

{Muruttmja) ) it will not be amiss to sumrnarisc the 
ebief points at which they dashed with each 
ånma other. 1 In the first place, the fundamental idea of 
Islam was forcign and uninidligsblc to the Bedouins, u It 
was not the destru etion of their idols that they opposed so 
niudl as the spiru of devotion which it was sought to i m plint 
in ris em; the determination of their whole li ves by the 
thought of God and of His prc-ordaimng and retributivc 
omni poten ce s the prayers and fast*, the fenouncement of 
coveted pleasures, and the sacrifice of moncy and property 
which was demanded of them in God p s name/ 1 In spite of 
the saying, Lé d\n& ill& éi *i-muruurtv&ii (“ Thcre is no 
religion without vintie the Ecdouift who accepted Iskm 

had co unitarn the grater part of his imwritten moral code, 
Asa pbus Moslem he must return good for c vi], forgive his 
enemy, and find halm for his wounded fadings in the assurance 
ofbeing admiued to Faradise {Kor. iii^ 128}. Again, the 
social organisation of the heathen Anibs was hased on the 
tribe, Tffhcrcas that of Islam rested on the equality and 
fmternity of all bdievers* The religions bond cancellcd all 
dist in etions of rank and pedigree ; it did away, theoredcally, 
with elan rush feuds, contetts for honour, piide of race—things 
that ky at the very root of Arabiait c hi vatry. “ Lå* eried 
Muhammad , 44 tht mkkst of jw* in thi right sf Gid is hf tvht 
tiiMt d&th ftar Him n (Kor, xlix, tj) + Against such doemne 
the conservative and material mstinets of the desert peoplc 
rose in revolt; and although they beeame Mos lems en 
the major! ty of them nefther believed in klam nor knew what 
it meantt Often their moiives were frank Ly utilitariati : they 
eapcctcd that Islam would bring them luek ; and so long as 
fhev were so und in body, and their mares had fine foak, and 

* Se* GoUilhet'l UilroåuctcTJ cbapltr entitkd .Uursirjn und Dm 
( Hid -► PP. 
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thdr wives bore wdlTormed Sons, and their wealth and herds 
mu kipl] ed, they said, u Wc have been blessed ever since w e 
adoptcd this religion, 1 * and were contenc; but if things 
wcnt il I they blamcd Islam and turøed their backs on fo. 1 
That ihesc enen were capabfo o f religions zcal is amply 
proved by the triumphs whicb they watt a short time after- 
wards over the disciplined ar mi es of two mig b ty empires ; but 
what chiefly inspired them, apart from love of booty, was 
the convtction, børn of success, diat AHah was fighting øn 
their sidt 

We have sfcetebed, however bardy and imperfcctly, the 
progress of Islam from Mu ham mad s lirst appearancc as a 
preacher to the day of bis deatb. In these twenty ycars the 
seeds were sown of al most every devdopment wbich oceurs 
in the po! ideal and intellcctml hiscory of the Arabs dur Eng the 
ages to eomt More tban any man that has ever lived \ 
Mubammad shaped the destinies of his people; and thotigb 
they Jcfi htm Ikr behind as they aioved along the path of civi¬ 
lisation, they still loøfced back to Mm for guidance and autho- 
rity at eath step- This is not the pkee to attempt an esti mate 
of his character, which has been so diversdy judgeA Per¬ 
sona!!^ I fed coovinced I hat he was net ther a shamdess 
impostor nor a neurotic degenerate nor a socialisere reformer, 
but in the begiiuiingj at all events, a sincere religions entho- 
siast, as tmly inspired as any prophet af the O Id Testamente 

" We find ia him" mi tes De Goejc, É "thaL sober understand mg 
which distingnishcd his fellow-tribesrnea: dignlty p |act p and equi- 
iibrium j quaJides which are seid om foand in pcoplc 
of morbid conatitution : seLi-coritnol in nø small 
degree. Cireomstances ehanged bien from a Prophet 
toa Legislator and a Rulcr. but for himself Jie sought nolhiaig heyønd 
tbe acknowledgment Uiat he was Ailah* s Apostle, siuee this acknow- 


1 Bay^iwi aa Konti, ni i, iu 
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ledgmcnt indudes ihc ivhøle of EsLam. He was excitablc, Ute 
every true Arab, and in thc spirLtuai struggSe whlch prcccdcd tiis 
call tL isi quzlity was stimnlatcd to an cxtcnt that alarmcd cven him- 
sel/ ; but tlLafc does not makc Mm n vtsionaiy. He dcfends liimsell. 
by the most soleran a5^vcnition l i agas n st the charge thai what 
he had sten was an illusion of the menses. Why ^hensid not we 
bclieve Mm i pp * 


1 Dit Btmfung åfatarrtni^d'j, by M T J. de Gæ]e in N&idtkt-F&techrifi 
(Gksxo, 1906), vdE f i, p. 5. 



CHAPTER V 


THE QF.THODOK CA LI PH ATE AS'D THE UMAYYAP DYNASTT 


T«e Caliphate—■/>., the period of the Caliphs or Successors of 
Mdiammad—extends over sk een tu ries and a quarter (632- 
1258 a.d.Jj and r-ilLs hito three clear ly-marked divisions of 
very unequal length and diverse character, 

The firsc division begi ns with the eieetion of Ahå Hakr, the 
firs c Callph, in 6]2 } and tomes to an end with the assassm- 
tion of *ALI, the Prophet T s son-in-kw and fonrch 
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ig^naftja- successor, in 661, These føur Caliphs an= known 
1 as the Orthodox (ffI-Réskidi>t) f because they trod 

faithJuLly In the foøtsteps of the Prophet and ruled after his 
cxample in the holy city of Med&ia, with the assistance of his 
Itading Companions, who eonstituced m in formå l Senace* 

The second division ind udes the Cdiphs of the famsly o f 
Umayya, from the accession of Mlrfwiya in 661 to che great 
hotde of the Zåb in 750, when Marwin II, the 
last of his line* was defeated by the ‘Abinsids^ 
T5t,A_D> whø daxmed the Caliphate as ncxt of kin to the 
Prophet, According to Mostern notions the Umayyads were 
kings by right, Caliphs only by emirtesy. They had, as we 
sha 3 J seer, no spiritual ti de, and lirtie enough religion of any 
sort. This dynasty* which had been raised and was npheld by 
the Syrian Arab^ transfer red the sent 0/ gaver ri men c from 
Medlna to Damase us* 
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The third division is by før the lortgest and most im portal! I. 
Starting in 750 with the accession of Abu T^Abbis sd-Saffih* 
it presents ars imbrokefl series of thirty-seven 
Calipbs of the same House^ and culminaEes, aftcr 
1153 a_d> ^ hipje of haJf a miUennium,, in the sack of 
Baghdid, thdr magnificent Capital, by the Mongol HålAgu 
(January, 1258). The *Abb£sEd& were no less despotit: than 
the Umayyads, but in a more enlightened fashion - t for, while 
the ktier bad been purdy Arab in fee 3 ing ? the ‘AbbAsids 
owed tb dr thronc to the Persian nationalists, and wcrc 
imbued with Persian ideas, which introduccd a ncw and 
fruitful dement in to Modem civilisation, 

Frem our special point of view the Orthodox and Umayyad 
Caliphare^ which form the subject of ih c present chapter, are 
somcwhai barren. The simple li Fe of the pagan Arabs found 
fuli expression in thdr poetry. The many-sided li fe of the 
Mosterns under *Abbd&id rule may be se udied itt a copions 
Hterature which ck hl bits all the characeerisiics of the age j but 
of contemporary doeuments illustratiug the intd- 
lcctuat history of the early Islande period com- 
patativdy little has been presenred, and that lictle^ 
being for the most part anti-Iskmic in tendency, gives only 
meagre information conccming what exe i tes interest beyond 
anything dse—the religions mo vemen i, the rise of theology, 
and the ori gin of those grtat parties and sects which emergtj 
at various stages of devclopment, in later titeraturc. 

Since the Modem Church and State are essen tially one> 
it is impossibEe 10 treår of politics apart from religion, nor can 
religions phenomena be understood without con- 
u^iyflfC'hwch t j niIi | reference to pol i tical events- The folio w- 
£ng brief sketch of the Orthodox Caliphatc wsll 
show how completdy thb unity was rcalised, and what før- 
teaching con&equences it had. 

That Muhanunad left no son was perhaps of less moment 
than his neglcct or refusal to nomvnate a successor* The 
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Arabs were unfamiliar with the hered itary descent of fcmgty 
po whtle the Édea had not yet dawned of a Di vine right 
resident in the Prophet’s Family. h was tbarmighly \n accord 
with Arabian pracricc thai the MosEcm conununity siiould 
tlect tts own Icader, just as in heatben davs the tribe diest its 
own chLef. The li Ld aest men—aJE three bdonged to Quraysh 
-—were Abii Bakr, whøse daughter t A t bha had been Muham- 
mad p s føvourice wifc f ' U imr b- and h AEI^ Abii 

T^bb's son and Ficuna’s husband^, who was thus connected 
with the Prophet by blcod as well as by marriage. Abd Bakr 
was the eldesi, he was supported by HJmar, and 
on him the ehoice ulrimatdy feil, though not 
(ju.jc, a.d.>. au otninous ebullttion of party strit c. A 

man of simple tastes and im^uming demeanour, he had enrned 
the narne al-Siddl^ Lt. t the True, by his imqucstiøning faich 
in tb c Propbor j naturally gende and mercifu), he siood firm 
wben the cause of Islam was at stake, and crushEid wiih ifon 
hånd the revolt which on the news of M uham mad 1 's dtath 
sprød tikc wildfire through Arabia, False prophecs ar««, and 
the Bedouins ral lied round them, rager to throw ofF the burden 
of tithes and pravers- In the centre of the pénin- 
Mn M fj?T * *** suk, I * 1C HanJfa were led 10 battle by 

Musaylima, who imitated the earl/ styk of the 
Koran with ludicrous effeer, if wc may judge from the sayings 
ase ri bed to him, “The elephant, whai is ihe elcphant, and 
whoshall teU you what is the dcphant i He has a poor tail, 
and a Ion g ironk: and is a tri ding part of the creations of thy 
GodP 1 Moslem tradition calEs him the Li ar [al~Kadhdhdb) k and 
represents him as an obsccne miracle-mongcr, which can hard ly 
he the wholc truth< It is pøssi ble ihat he got some of hi* 
doctrines from Chrisiianity, as Professor Margollouth has sug- 
gested,* but wc know IOQ little abotit them to amve at any 
c ond us ton. AFter a desperate struggle Musaylima was defeated 

1 On thi Qfigin Und Import pj ih£ Namei Muslim j nd IfuttSf iJ'.jf.d,S. 
for 49*1 
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and skin by l chc Sword of Alhh,* K hilid b, Walid + The 
Mostern arms were everywhcrc victoriaus. Arabia bowed 
in still en submission* 

AUhough Muir and other biographers of Muhammad have 
ar gned thai Islam wa$ originally designed for the Arabs ahne, 
and made no claim to universal accept ane c, their 
assertion h contradicted by the imcqtiivucai resti- 
mony of ibe Koran itsclf. In one of the oldest 
Rcvelations (bcviii, 51-51), we read: “ lt tuanteth linit but that 
the unbtUevtri dash rktt te the grmnd with their ftøh (of anger) 
wfttn they hear tht Wtiming (j\r., the Koran) i and tb ty ftfy, 
* He n asiundly mad* : but i i (the Koran) h rw other than a 
Wak N1JJC UKTO ALL CMATUREft” {dhikr™ U *l±£lamln)J The 
time had now cqmc when this splendid dr tam was to be* in 
large mcasure, fdfillcd, The greai wars of 
pSuT^Syrti canquest were i ns pi red by the Prophc^s mis- 
0 &**W“*- s { onar y ZCil l a nd jusdfied by bis example. Fidus 
duiy coindded with reasons of siate* “It was certalnly good 
policy to turn the recently subdued trabes of the wfldwness 
Edwards an cxternal aim in which they mtght ar uncc satisfy 
their Just for boo ty on a grand s« le, maintain their wariikc 
fcelmg, and streng! hen themselves ih their atiachmcnt to the 
new Éuiih*”" The story of their aehievementt cannot he set 
down here, Suflite it to say tbat within twelve ycars after 
the ProphcTs death the Persian Empire bad been tedueed to a 
tributary pmvince, and Sy ria, toge ther with Egypt, torn away 
from Byzantine rule + It must not be supposed cbar che fol- 
lowers of Zoroasicr and Christ in the&e countrici 
were fbrctbly converted to Islam. Thousands 
embraeed it of free will, impelled by various 
motives which wc havt n« ^pacc to enumerare j, ihosc who 
dang to the religion in which they bad been brought np 

1 See T r W. Arnold'* The Preatkiag of ts!am f p . 23 &cq ih wherc ^evcral 
passages gi like import are L-otledd. 

* Ni>Htcke, SteUhes frum Extern tiistery^ !ra«i]a[cd by J* BEack, 

P 73* 
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sccurcd protection and Eoleration by payment of a capitation- 
tajt (yiijrfl).* 

The tide of foreign conqtiest, whkh had scarcc hegun to 
flow befor« the doth of Abn Balcr, swept with nmazing 
rapid i ty over Syrii and Perm in the Caliphntc of 
TJmar b, al-Khsttdb (634-644), and con ti nued to 
ad vante, though with dimin ished fury, under tbe 
Prophct’s third successor, ‘Uthrøin. We ms_v dwtll fora li ttic 
on che noble figurc of ‘Uinar, wbo was regarded by good 
Moslems in after times as an embodiment of all the virtues 
whleh a Caliph ougbt to possess, Probably his character has 
been Fd^ilked, but in any case the anccdotes rebted qf him 
give an admirable picture of the man and his age. Here are 
a few, taktn almost at random from the pages of Tabari, 

One satd : " I saw “Uinar ooming to the Festival. Ht walked 
with hare feet, using botb hånds (for he wai ambi de virens) todraw 
round him a red embroidered cloth. He towered above the people, 
as though be «cre 00 borse back.*’* A dient of (the Caliph) 
L fT Himån b. ‘Affan rdates that he mounted bchind liis patron and 
they 10de together to the enclosore for lit? beasls whtch were 
de Sivered in payment of Lbc poor-las. It was an 
aailmpi. csoeedingjy hot ilay and tbe ttauwiD was blowing 
IWI ™ fiercdy. Thcy saw a man clad only in a ioin-cloth 
and a sbort daak (rirtf), in whkh he had wrappcd bis head, 
driving tbe csunels into the enclosure. ’Ulhman said to his 
compnnion, "Who is this, thinlc you?" When tbey crnie up 
lo him, behold, it was ‘Uinar b. al-KM pib. “ By God, 1 ' said 
’Uthman, 11 this is tke streng, the tnisty.‘ »-‘Umar uted to go 
round ihe markets and redte the Karan and jndge between 
disputants wherever ho fonnd tlieni.—When Kn'bu I-Ah bar, a 
well-kuuwu Rabbin of Ifedina, ask ud how he coidd obtain access 
to the Commanderof the Failhful,' hereedved tbisanswvr : "Thcre 


* See Professor Browne’f Lilerery Hittory »f Pinia, VOL i, p. 3W HR. 

* Tabari. 1,17^9,1. »S iqq- 

* I bid-f i, a^6 s 1. 5 &qq_ Ttit word* m itafrci zirc qnold ir øm (£orart 1 
XivÉii, whert thty are Applied to Mos«. 

« 'Uimf W 3 B the ftrsE iD^tnc thais tille (4imi 't-Mu'immnh by wbitb 
Lbe CaJipli* aiter him were generally addre .i^d. 
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i* nn doar nor curtain to be passed ; be performs the rites of prayer, 
ihec he takes bis Seat, aod any ane that wishes may speak to Mm/ p 
"Omar said in onc of bis public orations: li By Him who sent 
HbKftMi* Matøwuiind witb the tnub H were a single camel to die 
p=™j Of ueglect od the bank of the Euphrates, t sbould frar 
lest God sbould rall tbc famlly of al-Ehaitåb 11 (nttaning 
himself) "to account thrrefor ."*— 1li Ifl 3iye p ” he is reporltd to have 
^aid on aoother occasion, "piease God* I wili assuredlv spe ud a 
wholc yrar in travelling arriopg my subjects, for i knovv thev have 
wmts whicH are cut stiort cre Ihey reach tny ears : the govemors 
do not bring the wauts of the people beJorc me p while the 
people themselves do not att.iin to me. So I will journey 
to Syril and remain there two fiicmths* tben to McsopotamLa and 
remaiTi there two months, theu to Egypt and remain there two 
mont-bs* then to Babiayn and remam there two ittGnlh 5 p then to 
Kufa and remain there Iwo nionthsj ihen to Ba^ra and reniain llicre 
two months; and by God* it will be a yoar well spent I”"—One 
right He camc to the house of c Abdu I Rahmin b. "Awf and knoeked 
al the door p wftich was øpened by 'Abdu wife* "Do 

not soter/* said she, J, until 1 go back and sit in my place so hc 
waited. Then she bade him come in r and on bii ^king, ** Have 
youanything in the bonse ?" she felched him some food Mcan- 
white Mbdu 't-Rshman was standing by p engaged tn prayer, " Be 
quick F man S 11 erkd 'Umar. "Abda l-Rahmla irnmediately pro« 
noimced tbe final slum, and limning to the Caliph said : **Q Com- 
mandcr of the Faiihful, wbat bas brought you here at tbis hour f" 
J Umar replied : 11 A party df traveners who al i gh tod m the neagh- 
bcurhcKKl of the markei j I was aimid that the thitves 
Mcdma might fali xipoo Ihem. Let usgo and keep 
Witcb*" So he set oli with r Abdu l-Kabman* and 
when they reanhed the market-place ihuy scated themselves on 
50me high ground and began lo con verse. Frc^ently they descried, 
faraway, the lighi of a lamp. "Have not l for bidden limps after 
bedtime V ¥ * eicbimed the Caliph, Thcy wimt to the spot and 
fourtd a company drinking wine, tr Begone i ,i said # Omar to 'Abdu 
"bK^hman : 11 1 kcow hjni T " Next marning be ^cot for the nulprit 
»nd $ajd„ addre^ing bim by name, Last night yna were drinbing 
wine with yotar frie tids." 11 0 Comminder of the Faithful. how did 


* Tabari, i p 37A 7 «qq- i frfd-, i P 27^. 4 f■ ^ » XMd^ I, J 73 y p 4 ^ 

* Il la eiplaincd that L Unur prohlbited lamps becaiisemts uscct to i ske 
Ihc llghted Wick and id fire to the liOUiC-roafa, which at time Were 
m-jiLe cf palm-bmudb 
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jon asccrtain (hat ?" “I saw il with my own tyes," " Has not God 
forbidden you to p!av thc spy?" 'Dinar made no aoswer and 
pardoned his oflfence.'—Wben ‘Umar aseended Iht pulpit for the 
pur pose of warning thc people that they mnst not do somclhing, bc 
gathered his famkly and said to them: " [ have for- 
bidden the people to do so-and-so. Now, the people 
f ™“J- Joofc al you M birds look at flesli, and 1 swear 
by God that if I find any one af yoo doing tbis thing, I will 
double thc penalty agaJnsl him. M "—Whencver he sppoinlcd a 
governor he used to druw up in writing a cerlificate of investitur«, 
which he causcd to bc witnessed by k«m of lise 
Jmirurilonito E m , £ran ts or Helpers. It container! ihe fcllnwitlg 
■ e ' 4H ' r jjisfriictioiis - Tlist h& mnst not ride dd Ii-orsøbsckp nOf 
e-it white hread, nor wvar Fme clotbcs, nor set op a door between 
himsclf and tliosc who had ;mgfiE to ask of biTa. 1- It tvas Umars 
Ciistom to goforth with bis governars, on their appointmcnt, lo bid 
them fare well. " I have not appointed you/’ he would say, " over 
Ihc people Of ^rutiammad (God btess bim :ind grant him peace I) 
that you nisiy drag them by their bair and scowge their skins, hnt 
in order tbat you may lead them in prayer and jutige bctweén them 
with righi and divide (thc pubtic inoney) amongst Ibem witb equily. 
I have not made you lords of their sbin and hatr. Do nol flog tbe 
Arabskst you humilklc them. and do not teepthem longon forcign 
service lesi you lempt tbesn to sed ilion, and do not ncqliici them 
tesi you render them desperate, Confine ypurselvw to the Koran, 
writc few Traditions of Muljatnmad {God bless him and grant him 
peace i), and L am yonr ally ” He used to permit rctnliation agiinst 
his governors. On. receivittg a compiaint aboul any rme of them he 
confronted him with thc accoser, and punished him if his guilt were 
proved^ 

It was <Umar who first made a Register (Dtwdn) of the 
^ E Arabs Ln Islam and entered ih cm thercm accord- 

•Vmzt. i n g their tribes and assigned to them their 
stipends. The fol kiwi ri g aceount of m institution is extracted 
ffom the charming histof y end lied 

In Ihe fifteejiEh yenr of the Hijra (636 XR) p Uuiar F who was lhr.n 
Cahph p bei inj* thai the cooquc&ts proceeded without intermpLion 


1 Xafcoriy i, 374^ 13 
* Ibui , K i. 5747. 7 ^ 


^ md. t L, 15 sqq. 

* Jbid t L p 374^ last Hue and foltv 
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and thal thc trcasoreg of the Pcrsian monarchs had been taken as 
spot], and that load alter load was being acctinlalated of gold and 
silver and precious jewels aod splendid raimeut, resolved to enrich 
thc Srosltms hy distrlbuting all this wcallh amangst them ; bol hc 
did not know how he shotiid manage it. Now ihere was i Pirsian 
satrap (marzubdn) at Mcdina who, when he saw Umar’s bewildcr- 
ment, said to liim, 11 O Coimnandcr oi thc Faithful, thc Persian kings 
have a thiog they cal! a Ofrede, io whieb is fcept thc wfaoie of their 
reven ties aod expendilures without eiception ; and therein thosc 
who roceivc stipcodsare arranged in classcs, so that no confusion 
0CCUT3." ‘Umar's attention wa$ aroused. He hade the satrap 
dcscribc it, and an comprehending lfcj natur«, hc drew up the 
registers aad assigned the stlpeuds, appointiug a specified ailow- 
ance for every M oslem ; and he aikiited fixed sums to thc wives of 
the Apostle (on whom be G ød's blcssing and peace 1 f and to his 
coocubincs and next-of-kin, nntil he eihausted the mon ry in imod, 
He did not Eay up a store iu the treasnry. Som* one camc lo him 
and said: "O Commandcr el the Faithful, you should have lelt 
someihing to provide for con tbgr odes," ‘Umar rebuked hun, saj- 
iog, “The devil lias put these vvørds into your mouth. May God 
preserve me from their misehicf 1 for it wJr< a hanptation to mv 
successors. Corne what roay, I will provide mnght except obedienoe 
to God aild His Apostle. That is our provision, wheteby wc have 
gnmed that which nc have gamrd. J ' Thcn, in respect of thc 
stipends, he deemecl it right ihal pfcccdcnce should be nccording 
to prionty of cøuver*ion lo Islam and of service fendered to the 
Apostle om his ficlds of hat de.' 

Aftinity to Mu^ammad was also cousidered. “ By God," 
cxclaimed 4 Uom, ,r we have not woq supenority iu this wortd, 
nor do wc hope for recompense for out works from 
God hereafter, save through Muhammad (God bles* 
him and grant him peaec Sj. H c js our title to 
nobilitv. his tribe are thc nobles! of thc Arabi, and after tbem 
tho« are the nobler that arc ne.ircr to him in biood Trniy 
the Arabs are Oonoblcd by Gods Apostle. (Tråd vent ure SO mv 
of ihem have many aucestors in c Limmen with Mm, and wc 
oursel ve S are only removed by a fmv forbuars from his !inc gf 
descent, in which we acoompany him back to Adam. Notwttfc- 
staudmg this, if the forcigners bring good works and 
b ? God, they arc marer to Mu hamma ri 
on the day of Rcsurrectkia thao wt Tticrcforc let no 
man reg^fd affinity, bat let him worlk for Lh at which is jq God r S 

* M-Pakhri, ott by Deienbourg, p. ufi, L I to p, ny, I. 3. 
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hjads to bostow. He that is retard«l bj his wiU not b* sptd 

by his lineage-” 1 

It may be sid of ‘Ucmr, not tes approptiately than of 
Cromwell, that be 


the longdoma old 
Into anolher mfldd; 


and foe too luatified the poet T s maxfcxn 


The same aris that did gaia 
A power, mmt it maintakL" 


Under the system whid. be organised Arabia, por ged of 
inKdels, b«ame 3 vast reermring-ground for the siandmg 
armi« of Islam : the Aral* in the conquered termen« formed 
an cxdusivc mllitary das, li ving in great tamps and supporced 
by revenues derind from the non-Mubammadan population. 
Out of such tamps arosc two cities destined to make their 
mark in Ifrerary history-B^ (Basson) on the 
tK£S£ delta of the Tigris and Euphrates, and Kufo, 
l4ja which was founded about the same time on the 

western brunch of the latter str»m, not for from EJ Ira. 

<Umr was murdend by a Persian slave named Hrua whde 
leadlng the prayers in < 1 * Great Mosqut \ 
P4+ *&> i;i s dcath the military thcocracy and the palmy 
davs of the Patriarehal Caliphatc draw to a dose. The broad 
lin« of his character appear in the anecdo.es transla,ed above, 
though rttany details migbt be added to comp etc t ir picture. 
Simple and frugal ; doing ha duty without fear or far our ■> 
eucrgetic even to harshness, yet capable of .en emess ti|W^r s 
the weak y a syvere judge of orh^rs and c$pcciallyo * 

he was a born ruler ind every inch a man. Lookirsg 


■ T*hari,i,a 75 >. 9 l <M' 
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the ntrmoib whieh fdlcwed hi s death one is ind i ned to i gjra 
with the opinion of a saintly doctor who said, five eenturies 
afterwards* that “ the good fortu ne of Islam was shrouded in 
the grave'clothe^; of L Umar b. al-K.ha{tAb. T11 

When the Mcccan aristocrats accepted Islam* they on ly 
yielded to the In ev I tabte, They were now to have an oppor- 
tunity of revengmg themselves. ^Øthmin b. 

SSSpmShuO w ^ d succ ^ed ^Um^r as Caliph* beton ged 

to a distiiigubhed Meccan fa ni i ly, the Umayyads or 
descendents of Umayya, whicb hadatways taken a leid Én g part 
in the opposition to Muhammad* though SJthmin bimsdf was 
among the Fropheib first disciples, He was a pious, well- 
meaning old man—an easy tool in the hånds of hia ambi clous 
kinsfolk* They soen di m bed in to dl the most lucrative and 
importanr ofhccs and tived on the fat of the land, while too 
often their ungødly bchaviour gave point to the quesiion whether 
these convert-S of the elev en di hour were nø[ still heathens ar 
beart. O cher eauses contributed lo exeite a genera! 
Gtnrt*\ discontent* The rapid growth o f lux ury and 

immnrality in the Holy Gides as well as in the 
new settlements was an eyesore to devout Moslems. The 
trueldamic aristocracy 5 the Companiuns of the Prophut, headed 
by ‘Alt, TaJha, and Zubayr, strove to undermine the rival 
nobility which threatened them with destruktion, The 
factious soldiery were npc for revolt against Umayyad arrogance 
-othntin rdur. E re ed. Rebellion broke out* and Emily the 
4md té&t *-Q r > aged Caliph* after enduring a s]ege of sevetal 
weeks* was murdered in his own hønse. This event marks an 
epoch in the history of the Arabs. The ensuing civil wars 
rent the umty of Islam from top to bøttom, and the wonnd 
has nevet heded. 

^Ali* ihe RrophetV cousio and Son-in-law* who had hitherto 

* Ibn KhallÉkin [cd, by Wii*GcuieEd) h Ko, 6®j p. 96, L 3 j L>e Siime's 
liaualadoci, voL i r p, is 1 - 
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remained in thc background, was now made Caliph. Al- 
thgu^h ihe suspicion diat hc was in league with tiie 
murdcreis n»y be put aside, hc showed cul- 
_ :«!“, pible wcikness in leaving ( Uibm;in to his fate 
'*+**“* without an effort to save him. But ‘Ali had 
al most every virtue except chewe of the mier : energy, 
decision, and forcsight. He wa* a gallant warrtor, a wise 
counscllor, a trae fri end, and a genernus foe, 
cmpdpd [j c cxcellcd in poetry and in eloquence ; his 
verses and sayings ane famoiis throughout the 
M uham mad an East, though few of them eau be considered 
au then ti c. A fine spirit worthy to be compared with 
Mon [rose and Biyard, be had no talent for the stem 
rcalities of statecrafr, and was overmate hed by unseru pulous 
Hvals who knew tbat “war is a game of dceeit . 11 Thus 
his cafeer was in oner sense a fåilure: his authority as 
Caliph was never admitted, while he lived, by the wholc 
community. On the other hånd, he has exerted, down to 
the present day, a posthu mons influence only 
m.apeti™« icCor)d w (i^ 0 f Muhammad himself. Within 

a century of his death hc came to be regarded as rhe 
Prophet’s successor jurt divintf; as a blcsstd martyr, sinless 
and i nfa! I i ble ; and by same even as an incamatioo of God. 
The ‘AU of Shlfite legend is not an historieal figurer gfori- 
fied : other does hc symboliss, in purely mydlical fashion, 
the religious aspirations and political aiins of a large section 
of the Moslem world. 


To return to our narrative. No sooner was ‘Ali pro- 
claimerd Caliph by thc vidtorious rebels than Mu'fiwiya b. 

Ahi S n fyin, the govemor of Syria, raised the 
'A)ije» r.'! cr y 0 f vengeance for ‘Uthmin and refused to 
HuiwiFi. ^ oath of allegiance. As head of the 

Umavyad Family, Mn’iwiya roight jus tly demand that the 
morderrets of his k i osman should bc punished, but the con- 
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test baween hicn and *ÅtI was Virtual ly for the Caliphate* 
A great battle was fbught at fiffln, a vi Hage on the 
Euphrates. * AU had wetl-nigh gained the day 
when Mu‘iwiya bethought kim of a stråtagen!* 
He ordcrcd his croops to fix Korans on rhe 
points of their iances and to shoutj “ Hcre is the Book 01 
God; let it decide between m I *' The miserable trick 
succeedcd, In ‘Alfs army there were many pious fanssties 
to whom the proposed arbi tratten by the Kornn appealed 
witb ir resisti ble force* Thcy now sprang forward 
ckmorously* threatening to betray their leader unSess he 
would subniit his cau&e to the Book. Vairdy did ‘Ali 
remonstrate wlth the niiitineers, and warn them oF the 
trap into which they were d ri ving him, and this ton at 
the moment when viciory was within their grasp. He 
had no choice but to yield and name as his 
umpire a man of doubcfol loyaky f Abd Mdså 
al-Ash'drf, one of the oldest surviving Com pardons of the 
Prop h cl Mn‘iwiya on his part nimcd *Amr b. aMÅ^ 
whosc eunning had prompted the decisive majuEnvre* 
When the nmpires amt forth to give judgment, Abu 
MusS rose and in accordancc wirb what had been arranged 
at the prelirmnary confcrcnce pronounced that both *AIf 
and Mu^wiya should be deposed and that the 
rbc peoplc slicwld elect a proper Caliph Ln their 

stcad. u Lo,” said he, bying down his sword, H even thus 
do I depose ‘Ail b, AH Til E b** Then ‘Amr advaneed and 
spoke as Follows: tt O pcopk! ye have heard the judgmenr 
of my coUeague* He has eaUed you to witness that he 
deposes ‘AIL Now I cali yow 10 witness that I con firm 
Mu^wiya* even as I matte fkst this s word of mine / 1 and 
suiting the action 10 the word, he returned it to its sheaih. 
le is cbaracie ristic of Ara bian notions of mondiiy thai this 
impudens frand was hailed by MuViwiya’s adherents as a 
diplomati c triumph which gave hint a cola u rable pretext 
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for asuming thc tttle of Callph. Roth sides prcparcd to 
tcncw thc struggle, but in thc mcajiwhile *Alf fotmd his 
hunds full nearcr home, A mimerous party amcng his 
troops, inci uding thc same aealots who had foreed ar bitra¬ 
don upon hint, now cast him ofF becausc he had accepted 
it, feli out from ihe ranks, and raised thc 
standard of revolt These ( Ou egoers/ or 
Kharijitcs, as they werc caUed, maintained 
their theotracic priociples with desperate courage, and 
though ofren defeated cocfc thc held apin and again. 
*A 1 Ts plans for reco vering Sy na werc fina% abandoned 
in G60j when he condnded peace with 
Aii 3 «is*injtBd Mu^wiya, and shortly afterwards iic was struck 
down in thc Mosque at Kufa, whkh he had 
made hh capitsd, by Ibn Muljanij a Kharijitc conspirator, 

With 4 Alfs fali our sketch of thc Orthodox Caliphatc 
niay fitly end. h was necessary to give some acooum of 
these years so vita! in ihe history of Islam, even at che 
riste of wearying thc reader, who will perhaps wish diat 
less spacc were devoEcd to pohticaJ riff i irs, 

The Umayyads came inEO power, but, cxcept in Syn'a and 
Egypt 7 they ruled solely bv thc s word. As dcscendants and 
representatives of thc pagan aristocrctcy* which 
^ atrov - c with all its might co defeat Muh am mad, 

they were usurpers in ihe eyes of thc Moslem 
community which ihey claimed to lead as his successor 1 
Wc shall see, a Jitile fiirthcr on, how this opposition tx- 
pressed itself in two great parties: tlie Shi^tcs or fdlowers 
of 4 AH, and thc radieal scce of thc Khirijites, whø have 
been tnenrioned above s and ho w i c was gradually rcin- 
forced by thc non-Arabian Moslems until it ovcrwhclntcd 

* Mu^wiya hinuetf saM : 11 1 am tie ferst ot tie tings ” [Ya'qiibi, ed. by 
Kautaina, wl. ii, p, 37^ L 14). 
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the Umayjad Government and set up the l Abhfcids in their 
p]ace. In esti muring the character of the Umayyads one 

must beat in mind thai the epilaph on the fallen 
Uan bSl^rå dynas ly was oomposeJ by their enemies* and can 
lb * Un “ y ' Vl44, no more bc ccmsidered historically tmthfiil than 
the lurid pielure which Tackus has drawn of the funperor 
Tibcrius* Because they fccpi the rtvolurionary forces in 
check with ruihless se veri ty, the Umayyads pass for hlaod- 
thirsty tyrants j whereas the Best of them at any rate werc 
strqng and singuhriy capahle miers, bad Mosterns and good 
men of the world, stldom cruel t pbin IS vers if not high 
ihinkers j who Lipon ihc whok stand as mueh above ih c 
*AbbA$ids in morality a& betaw ih em in c u kure and imel- 
IcCL Mn^dwiya^s demen cy was proverbsal, thougb he too 
cowtd be ssern on occasipn. When members of the heuse 
L of 4 All came to visit him at Damascus, which was now 
the Capital of the Mafrimmarbn Empire, he gave them 
honourable Jodging and enrertainment and was anxions to 
do what they asked \ but they (rebtes the his* 
tor ® an approvingly) used to address him in the 
mdest terms and affront him in the vilest 
man ner ; sometSmes he would answcr them wkh a jest, and 
aziotber time he would feign not 10 hear, and he always 
dbmjÉBcdl them vvich splendid presents and ampie donations.* 
41 1 do not etnploy my swOrd, Ti he sid, M when my whip 
sjSck Die, nor my whlp when my tongue sutBces mc ; and 
werc therc but a single hair (of friendship) between mc and 
my subjecta, I would not let k be snapped.”* After the 
business of the day he sought rclaxatioft in hooks. 

IDj, JX* U con5tcrate ^ a thlrd part of eveiy nigfit 10 
the history of the Anbs and their frmoiis batti s * 
the hkcory of foreign pcoples, thdr kings, and their go vern- 
ment j the biographies of monarch^ induding their wara 


a AI^Fakhrf, cd. by Ocreaibowrg, p L 145 
p Ya't|uba, vol, d, p* 28^ h & K4. 
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and straragems and meihcnis of miej and other maner* 
contiected wltli Ane i en c History. 1 * 1 

Mii*£wipa*3 chicf hench man was Ziyåd, the sort of Sumayya 
(Suxmyya being the name of his mother), or, as he i* generally 
cajled, 2 ty åd ibn Ablhi, i.*., * Ziyid his lather's 
««** for none knew who was his sire, though 
riimour pointed to Abu Sufvån ; in wbieh case 
Ziyid wouid have been Miå*£wiya*s half-brol her. Mu^wiya, 
instead of disavowing the scandalous i m puf-at ion, ncknowlcdgcd 
him as snob, and made hi in go vemor of Ea^ra, where he ruEed 
the Eastem provinces with a rod of iron. 

Mn^wiya was a crafty diplomatist — he has been wdl com- 
pared to Rdchdieu—whrae profonnd knowledge of human 
nature enabled him to garn over men of moderate opinions in 
all the parties opposed to htm + Evems were soon to pro ve the 
hollowncss of this outward reconciJfation. Yazid, wbo suc- 
ceeded his fat her, was the son of MaysiSn, a 
(GsaJslf "jjs y ' [n wofflfl« whom Mu^iwiya ma rried beføre h e 

rose to bo Caliph. The I ilku ry of Damasens had 
no charm for her wild spJrit, and she gave utterancc to her 
fed in g of hosnesicltncss in mdancholy verse : — 

" A tent vtilh rtisilirtg breezes cool 
Ddights me mare than pr±hcc bigh p 
And more the døak øf -timpJe wool 
Than robes in which l te&rned to sigh- 

Tbe emst 3 ate heside my tenl 
Was more thai* this fine bread Eø mej 
The wimtfs vøiee wberc the hill-path went 
Was more than tambgurme can be. 

And møre than purr of friendly cat 
1 Love the wtilch-dog's bark to hearj 
And more thaq any lubhard fat 
I love a B&doola cavaJier.^ 1 


1 StoVtfdl. Mwrtipi 7-/>fais&(gcL by Burbter de Meynardj, vtd, v p- 7 ? 

1 Nnideke's DtUctu s a p. 3.5 * k I. 3 sqq,. ømJtting I. 3. 
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Mu'iwiya, anuoyed by the eootcniptuous allusion to him- 
seVf, took the dame at her word. She retumed to her own 
fa nuly, and Yaaid grtw up M a Beduuin, wirh the instincts 
and tastes whieh bcbng to the Bedouins love ot pleasure, 
hatred of piety, and rtclciess disregard for the laws of religion. 
The Itegmninjjr of his reign was marked by an event of 
whieh even now fsw Mislcms oan speak without a thrili 
of horror and dfcmay. The facts are briefly these: I11 the 
autmnn of the year 680 Husayn, the son of 4 Alt, daiming 
to be the rightful Caliph in vir tue of his descent from the 
Prophet, quitted Mecca with his wholc famUy and a numher 
of devoted Friends, and set out for Kilfo, where he expected 
the population, whieh was al most entirely Sh{‘itc, to rally 
ro his cause, lt was a foolhardy adventure. 
„ 233 “« The pott Famzdaq, who knew the fickie tem- 
Kb! ^ per of his fdlow-town&men, told Husayn tbat 
althoLigh their hearts were with bim, thetr swords would be 
with die Umayyads; but his warning was given in vain. 
Meanwhlle ‘Ubaydullih b. Ziydd, the go vernor of Kufs, 
ti 3L ving overa wed the in surgen ts in the city and behcaded 
their leader, Muslim b. l Aqil, who was a ætisin of Husayn, 
sent a force of cavaJry with orders to bring the ardi-rebel 
to astand* Rctrcat was still open to him. But his fbllowm 
c ried out that the biood af Muslim must be uven ged, and 
fjusayn eould not hesiiste* Tuming northward aiong the 
Euphratcs, he encamped at Karbali with his IMe band, 
whieh, including die women and ch ildren, amounted to 
same two hundred souls. In this hopelcss situation he 
offered terms wbidi might have been accepted if S hum ir b. 
Dhi ’l-Jawshan, a name for ever inÉamous and stccursed, had 
not persuaded s UbaydullAh to insist on unconditional sur¬ 
render, The demand was refused, and ftuiayn drew up 
his consrades— a hånd ful of men and bovs—for battie 
against the host whieh surrounded tbent. All die harrew- 
jng details inven led by grief and passion can soarcdy 
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hcighten (hc tragedy of the dosing scene. It would appear 
that the Urøayyad officers themselves shrank (rom the 
odiura of a general massaere, and hoped to 
takt the ProphetV grandson alive. Shamir, 
Sb(,S, howevcr, bad no such scruplcs. Chafing at 
(.“ÆTS!, delay, hc urged his soldiert to thc assault. The 
unequal struggle wss soon over. Hussyn feti, 
pierced by an arrow, and his brave folio wers 
were cut down beside him 10 the last rom. 

Muharumadan tradition, which with rare exceptions is 
unifonnly hostile to rhe Umayyad dynasty, regards Husayri 
as a martyr and Yaald as his niurdcrer ; while 
Diøtfim ni o Jern historims, for the mast part, agrec with 

"dJjjjjjjjp*™ Sir W, Muir, who points out that Husayn, 
“ ha vin? yicldcd himself to a treasonable, though 
impotent design upon the thronc, was commEtting an 
oBcncc that endangered society and demanded swift suppres* 
sion." This was naturally the view of the party in power, 
and thc rcader musi fortn his own conclusion as to how 
far it justifics thc action which they trak. For Modems 
the quesrion is decided by thc relation of thc Umayyads to 
Td^ Violators of its laws and s pur ners of its 


ideals, they could never be anything but tyratiBj 
^ *“™' and being tyran cs, they had ro right to slay 
belicvers who rose in arms against thetr usurped authority. 
The so-Cdlled vexdict of history, when wc cotne to examinc 
it, is seen to b« the verdict of religion, the judgrnem of 
theocratic Islam on Arabian Imperialism, On this ground 
the Umayyads arc justly condemned, but it is well to re- 
member that in Moslem eyes the di stinetion between 
Church and State does not exist. Yazld was a 
bad Church man: thereforc he was a wieked 
tyrant; the one thing in vølves the other. 
From our unprejudieed standpoint, he wøs an amiable 
printe who inberited his motber’s poetic talent, and infilt- 
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itely preferred wine, music, and sport to thc drudgcry 
of public afiåirs* The SyfÉan Arabs, who recognised the 
Umayyads as Icgitimate, thought highly of him : “Jucun- 
dissimus,” says a Christian writer, a et cuncrb nationibus 
regni ej ns subditis vir gratissime habitus, qui nu! lam unquam, 
at omnibus moris est, sibi regalis fastigii causa gloriam 
appetinc, sed communis eum omnibus civiliter vheir.”* H c 
dcplorcd thc fate of thc wømen and childrcn of Husayn T s 
ktnily* trea ted tkem with every mart of rcspect, and sent 
chem to Medlna, where their account oF the tragedy added 
fresh étjcI to the hsured and indignation with whicb its 
authors were generally regarded, 

The Uniayyads had mdeed ampie eause to mc the day 
of Kar bala. Ir gave thc ShPitc faction a rally ing-ery— 
w Vengeance for Husayri! M — which was taken up on all 
sides, and especialljr by thc Persian ÅfawM t or Cliems, who 
ionged for deliverance from thc Arab yoke. Their amalga¬ 
mation with the SblV—a few ycars tater they flocked in 
tbottsailds to the standard of Muk blår — was an event of 
thc utmosi histories! importance, which will be disoisscd 
when wc come to speak of thc ShPires in partieuhr. 

The slaughter «f Kusayn does not complcte the tale of 
YazJd's enorm i ties, Medfna, thc Prophefs city, having 
expclled its Utmyyad gavemor, wa$ sacked by 
“m™ - * * ^F ™ 1 while Mccca itself, where 

gg ™ g* 4 AbduUåh b« Zubayr had set up as rival Caliph, 
was besieged, and the Ka*ba kid in ruins, These 
outrages, shocking to Modem se nti ment, kindled a dame of 
rebellion. Husayn was ave n ged by Mukbtir, 
^liSShSr^ whoseiaed Kuia and executed sonje three hun- 
*■*> 0 f Ihc guil ty citixens, indudlng the mis- 

creant Sh-amir. His troops de feat ed and slew *Ubaydulkh b. 
Ziyåd, but he himself was skin, not long afterward^ by 

1 The d tsidore af Hupiliv | 27, quoted by Wcllhiost n, 

Dal Xm&fSefc* Rack und tfin Stut*, p. 105, 
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Mus^ab, the brother of Ibn Ziibayr, and seven thousand of 
bis followm were massacrcd i o cold blond. Gn Yazfd's 
death {6S3) the llmayyad Empire threatenéd to fall to 
picce*, As a con tempora ry poet sang — 

M £low loathed of ad men is ttie Fury blind 
Which blazeth aa a fire blown by tht wiad. 

They are split in sects : each provine* hath its own 
Commander of Ibe eaeb its tbrone,"' 1 


QtU 


Fiefce disse nsions brake out arriocig tbe Sy rian Arabs, the 
back bone of the djnafiy* Tbe grtal tribal groups of and 
0 * 7 *. whose coaJition had hitherto maintaincd 
the Umayyads in power, foiight on opposite sides 
at Marj RAhij (684),, the former for Marwin and 
for Ibn Zuhayr. Marwin’s victory secured the 
of Syria, but henccforth Qays and KaJb were 
always at daggers drawn. a This was essen tiahy a fe ud bctwccn 
the Northern and the Southern Arabs—a fcud which rapid ly 
extcnded and developed into a permanent rackl enmky. 

They carried it with ihem to the farthest ends 
of the world, so that, for example, af ter the 
conqticst of Spam precautions had to be taken 
a^ainsE civil war by providing that Nan berners and Soucherners 
shotild not scEtle in the same dsstricts. Tlie I henry hi&tory of 
this antagonism has been sket thed by Dr. Goldziher with his 
woneed erudition and acumen. 3 ' Satire was, of couisc, the 


the latter 
allegtance 


Rtnkrj Of 
JSortbern .ind 
SouLhirrt Affch*. 


1 ffjawild, u6. Tb* wqrd tm&XMtoeA 'thrane' is in Arabit: minbar, 
the pnlpji (rom wllieh tht Calipll condnrfed the pnblk prayere ind 
addreimi the eongregjtion. 

É Kilb properEy one o 4 ihe Northern Hib« (&ce RobeftSOfl Snrith B » 
Kinikip and Martine, ztiU ed, h p, H *eq.—a refers« wlilch l owe Lo 
Professor Bevini, hut there ia evidente Uoal the KaJblføs were rtsarrtcd 
aa 1 YetUcriUe h Or 1 Sootiifcru 1 Arat» at an early periqd of falaJxl. C/, 
GoÉd. ihec, Muhtimrtr*iat$tich£ Såttdfot i t Part 1 É p, Bj, L 3 
* i, 7E sqq, 
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principal weapon af both sides. Hcre h a fragment by a 
Northern poet which belån gs lo thc Umayyad period i— 

■' Negraes ar c bcltcr, whea they aame thdr sirts, 

Thaii tøaktdifs 50itV the tuicifctmacisÉd cowardsi 
A folk whom ihon mayst set, at war's Qutaamc, 

More abject t han a shoe to tread in basenen; 

Their women face to every lecher"s lust h 
Their dients spdt for cavaliers and footmcn p 

Thiis the Arab nation was agaira torn astandcr by the old 
tri bal prctcnsions which Mu ham mad sought to a bolislu That 
thcy uirimatcly proved fatal to the Umayyads is no marter for 
surprise j thc so rely pressed dynasty was already loticring, lis 
enemits were at ils gates. By good fortone it produced at 
this crisis an exccpti anally able and vigorous niler^ s Abdu 
'1-Malik k Marwan, who noi only sav ed his house from 
desirucrinn, but ru-established irs suprematy and inaugurated 
a more briUiant epoch c ban any ih at had gone beforc. 

*Abdu 1 -Malik succeeded his fer her in 685, but re^uired 
seven years uf hard iighting ro make good his elaim to the 
GdEphatc. Whctl his most formidable rival, Ibn 
^UfrS* 0 * Zubayr, had fallen in battie (692), thc eascern 
provinces were still ovemm by rebels, who offered 
4 desperate resistance to the governor of ‘Irdq, ihe tron- 
banded Hajjaj. But enough of bioodsbed, Feace also had 
her victories during the irøubÉcd reign of ‘Abdu 'I-MaJik and 
ihe calmer sway of bis successors, Four of the ncxt five 
Caliphs were his own sons— WaHd (705-715), Sukymin 
(715-717), Ya^ld II (720-714), and Hisbim (724-743) ; 
thc fifih, ‘Umar II, w&s thc s<m of his brocher, ‘Abdu VAzIz. 
For thegreater part of this rime the MosEem lands eajoyed a 
wcll-carned interval of repose and prosperity, which miiigatcd, 
though it coidd noi undo, the frightful devastation wrought by 

■ Qiljtiu ia tb c legcndary aueesEor of thc SuuLbem JUabs. 

■ Edip 5 i p dted by Goldriher, ibitL, pu 


'ABDU 'L-MALTK aoi 

twenty years of al mast contimious civil war, Many reforms 
were inttoducetl, snme wholly politicai in chanctif, while 
otlitii inspired by thc same motives hive t none the Itss, i 
direct bearing on liters ry history. ‘Abdu l-Malii: 
. ff jgjj orgamsed an excellent posta] service, by mcans of 
relays of horses, for the conveyance of despatches 
and travellers \ be substituted for the Eyaandne and Persbn 
coins, which had hitherto been m general use, new gold and 
silver on whsch he caused sen ten ces from the horw 

to ^ en grav ed s and he made Ambic, tnstead of G reck or 
Per«an, the official language of finandal administration. 
Steps were tak en, moreover, to improve the ratremely 
defeetive Ambic script, and in this way to provide a sound 
basis for the srudy and interpretation of the Koran as well 
as for the eollection of hadltht or sayings of the Prnphet, 
which form an indispensahie supplement ihereto. The Ara bie 
alphabet, as il was then written, consisted en ri rely 
of consonants, so that, to give an illustration from 
English, ind might denote band, tind-, tind, or 
bånd ; n-t might stand for eart, rowf, ettrt, and so on. To 
an Arab this ambiguity mattertd lirtie ; far worse con hision 
arose from the drcumstance that many of the consonants 
rhemsdves were cxacdy alilce : thus, ig. t it was possible to 
read the same cotnhinaiion of three letters as Jnr, nit, byt, tnh , 
ntb, nyb , and in variairs other ways, Considering the difficul- 
ties of the Arabie language, which »reso great that a European 
aided by scienrifk gramnurs and unequivocal texts will often 
find himself puzzled even when he has becotne »Jerably 
famlliar with it, one tnay imagine that the Koran was vinrually 
a sesded book to all bul 3 few among the crowds of foreigners 
who accepted Islam after theearly eonquests, *Abdu I-Mal ilt s 
viceroy in ‘Itiq, the fameus Hajjij, who began li fe as i school- 
master, exerted hiinsclf to promote the use of vowel-marks 
(bor ro w ed from the Syrus} and of the diaer ideal points pkeed 
above or below similar consonatits. This extraordinary ru an 
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deserve more than a passi ng men ti on. A stern dtsciplinarian, 
who ccuild be coimted upoa to do htsduty wEthout any regard 
to public opinion, he was chosen by ‘Abdti 'l*Malifc 
to besiege Mecca, which Ibn Zubayr was holding 
as anti-Callph. HajjSj bombarded the city, defeated 
the Pretendcr, and sent his head to Damstsciu. Two years 
afterwards he became govemor of ‘Iriq. En lering the 
Mosque at Kufa, he monne ed the pulpi t and introduced 
himself to the asscmblcd townsmen in these msmorabSc 
words:— 

“I am he who scatterelh the darknesa and climbeth o er the 

tdmtxdtSi 

WhfliD I titt the turban from my face, yt will kuow me, B 

O people of Stifa ! I see heads that ar c ripe For cutttng, 
and I am the man to do it ; and mtthmks, I sec hlood herween 
the turbans and beards/’n The rest of his speech was in 
kceping with the oommencement. He used rnj id te threats, 
as the malcontents soon found out. Rebellion, which had 
been rampant before his airival, was rapidty evtingutshed. 
“He restored order tn ‘Iriq and subdued its people." 3 Ror 
twenty ycars his despotk rule gave peace and secudty to 
the Easte ru world. Crucl hc may have been, though the 
tales of his bloodthirsriness are beyond doubt grossly cxaggcrated, 
but it should be put to his credit thai he estab- 
*° lished and main tai ned the set 1 1 ed conditions which 
affbrd leisure fbt the c uJ ti vation of lemming. 
Onder bis prorection the Koran and Traditions were diligently 
st udied bot h in Kufa and where many Companions of 

the Prophet had made ihcir home : hence arose tu Ba^ra the 
science of Gram ni ar, with wbicb 2 as wc shali scc in a subse- 
qucm page, the ntm ic of that rity is peculiarly Associated. 

* A vtrse or the poet 3tifyaym b. WatøJL 

■ The Kdmtl D t aJ-Muhamd, ctf. by W. Wright, p* j[i i UHia 

* ibn QuLiybi, Kildb* p. hm. ^ 
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Hajjij shared the litcrary tastes of his sovereign * he ad mi red 
the old poets and patronbed the new; he was a master of 
tersc eloquence and p]umed himself on his eiegant Arabic 
style. The most hated man of his time, he lives in history as 
the savage oppresor and buteher of God-Fear En g Modems. 
He served the Umayyads well and faithfully* and when he 
died in 714. a.d + he left bebind him not hi rig but bb Koran, his 
arms, and a few hundred piltes of stiver. 


It was a common saymg at Damascus that under WaJfd 
people talk ed of fine buddings* under Sulaymin of cookery 
and the fair &ex 3 wbtle in the reign of t Umar b. 
c &hd d-'Azfz the Koran and religion formed 
favouritG (Opics of convensation,* Of Walidb 
passion for archttecture wt have a splendid monument in the 
G real Mosque of Daitaiisois (originally the Caehedral of 
St. John), which is the principal sight of che city to thb 
day. He spoke Arabi c very incorrecdy, and though hb 
fat her reb u ked him, observing that u in order to rule the 
Arabs onc muse be proficitnt in their language,* 1 he could 
never learn to cxpres> himsclf wich propriety« 3 The un brok en 
peace whtcfi now prevaiEed within ihe Empire enablcd Wali'd 
to resume the work of conque&l. In the East his arniies 
invaded Transoxania* captured Bokhiri and Samarcand* and 
pushed forward io the Chincse fmntier. Another 
tt« force crossed the I ndus and peneiraicd as far as 
Multan, a renowned centre of pilgrimage in ihe 
Southern Funjaub, which feU i nto the hånds of the Mosterns 
after a prolonged sicge + But the most brilliant advanee* and 
the richest in its results, was thai in the extreme West* which 
dedded the iåte of Spain* Alrhough the Mosterns had obtained 
a Footing in Northern Afrka wme thirty ycars before thb 
time, ihe Er position was always precariotis, until in 709 Musa 


¥ Al-Fa kkrii p. ijj - I bon VAUiu: h ed, by Torhberg, ¥ h 5- 
1 I bitf - P p. IJ 4 - C/. M.i.s'ucij, .Vuni/fl i-Dkuftah, v T 4I2, 
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b. Titifiyr eompletely subjugaied the Berbere, and eætended not 
□nly rbe dominion but also the faiih of Islam to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Two ycats latcr his freedman "Tiriq 
crossed the straits and took posse&ion of the 
iTu-7UA.m poninimjfag hcigbt, called by ihc åncients Calpe, 
but henceforth known as Jabal "T^nq (Gibraltar). Roderic, 
the last of the West Gothic dynasty, gathered an anny in 
defence of his kingdom, but there wers trahore in the camp, 
and, thongh hehimsdf fbught valiantly, their defeetion turned 
the fonunes of the day. The king Hed, and it was nevet 
ascentauied what bccame of him. T^riq, meeting with feehle 
resistance, marebed rapidJy on Toledo, while Mfcst, whose 
icalousy was cxcitcd by the trinrnphtl progress of his Iieu- 
tenant, now jøtried in the qampaign, and, storming city afcer 
city, reached (he Pyrcnccs. The eonquesc of Spin, which is 
told by Modem bistorians with many roman ti c circumscances, 
marks the nearest approach that the Arabs ever made to 
World-Empire. Their advancc on Frcnch soil wa$ finålly 
hurled back by Charles the Hammer 1 * great victor? at Tours 
(732 A.o.)- 

Reforc taldng leave of the Umayynds wc must not forget to 
men tion ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az|z, a mier who stands out tn 
singukr contrasi with his predecessors, and whose 
"" 5 to« brief reign is regarded by many Moslems as the 
spoj . in a €£ntur y tf galejs jjjhI blood- 
stained tyranny* There had been nothing like it since [he 
days of his illus trious namesake and ki nsman, 1 ^mar b* 
al-Khattåb, and we shall find not li i ng like it in the friture 
history of the Caliphate* Flato desired that every king should 
be a philosopher : according to Muhatnmadan theory every 
CaJiph ought 10 be a Saint, 4 Umar satisfied [bese aspirations* 
When hc amt to the ih rene the folio wing didogue is said to 
have oceurred between hnn and one of his favourites* Sdlim 
al-Sudth !— 

1 Hii mother« Vmm 'Asins, wu a gmnddaughter irf ■Uenar t. 
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‘tlniari 4i Are you glad on aceount af my accession, or sorry f IF 
Sahm : iJ I am glad for tb.e people's sak«b bat sorry for yours" 

1 Urnar : M I fear that I have brought perdibon npon my soul." 
SJdUro : n If yoa arc aftaid, very good. I oniy fear that you may 
cease to be airaid 

f Umar : ÉH Give m& a word of connsd.” 

Sdlim : |d Dur fsther Adam vas driven fortil from Paradise bccause 
of one sim" 1 

Poets and omrors fbu rad no favour at his tourt, which was 
th ru in ged by di vines and men of ascetic life. a fle warned his 
governors that they muse either dcai ju&tly or go. He would 
not albw political consideradons to interfere with his ideal of 
righteousness, but, as Wtlihauscn points outj he had practical 
cnd5 in view i his piety made hlm anxbus for the eomrnon 
wcal no tess than for his own salvation* Whether he 
administered the State suceessfuUy is a matter of dispote. 
It has been generally suppo&ed thai his finandat reforms 
were Utoplan in character and disastrous to the lLxchc<jue.r .3 
However tbis may be, he showed wisdom in seeting to bridge 
the menadng cha&m hetween Islam and the TnipenaJ høtue. 
Thus, he did away wiih the cusrotn which had lang 
prev&Ued of cursing *AU from the pulpit nr Friday pmyers. 
The policy of conciliation. was tried roo kte* and for too short 
a s pace, to be effeetive j but it wns not entirely fruirfess. 
Wbcra, on the overthrow of the Unaayyad dyna&iy, the rotnbs 
of the hared 1 tyrants* were defiled and thdr bodies dis- 
interred, ‘Umar's grave åbne was respected, and Mas*udt 

1 Mas'ud i, Muruju ‘frDhafmh a v. 419 seq- 

* Ibnu 'l-Athlr, 'ed. by Torabctg, v* 46, C/ dghdm f h, p. 119* L 23, 
'Uinar made an eseeption, as Prtlfeswr Bevao retnmds tne, in fcvoor oi 
Iht poet J.uir. Sec Brodtclmann 1 ! Gesofc. der Ar ab. Litteratur, vol. i 1 p. 57. 

1 The tah.iL.nti Vi; rcw-irchts of WdlliauMn, Oar Arabtsehe AVf £h uthi 
sån Stu^ (pp. idg-iqai have set this cgmpliciied Bubjett 111 a JlcW tighfl, 
Herønlen43 lhat ‘Umar’s reionn was not fcjned ori purely Ideal jgjoueds, 
but wai demand ed by tbc ne«S»itieit of ihe case, and that, so far from 
intreduemg disordcr into Ibc fi.naiic;cs f hk measum y?cre dtsi^rked lo 
remedy the confusinn which. already eikted. 
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{ + 956 a.Q.) tt I Is vs that in his time it m visited by 
crowds of pilgrims, 

The reaiaining Uiaayyads do not all for panituhr notice. 
Hishim rank* as 3 statesman with Mu‘£wiya and ( Abdu 
’I-Mdik : the grat ‘Abbasid Calfph, Mamfiir, is 
’wSSil* said “ l™e ad mi red and imicated his mcthods 
of goYcrmnent.« Walfd Jl was an incomgible 
libertinc, wbose songs celebrering chc forbidden delighcs of 
winc have much merit. The eminent poet and freethtnkcr, 
Abu VAI£ al-Ma‘arrf, quote* thest venes by him * :_ 

"The I mim WalJd am II Jn all my glory 
v<netS , y 0f trailirl fi rotws 1 !i stcn to Soft laj-S. 

WllM pFOl,dl > r f swee P on towards her chambw, 

j pjj-g fl0 [ w h 0 irjvetghs, 

There's no trut joy but kutling ear to musie, 

Or winc Chat leaves onc sunk in stupor densc. 

Houris tn Pamdise i do not look for ■ 

Does any mari of sense i ™ 


Let us now tnrn from the monarchs to (heir subjects. 

In the firsr plate wc shall speak of the politial and religions 
parties, whosc opposition to the Umayyad House gradually 
undennined its iniluence and in the emj brought 
about its fali. Sonic account will be given qf the 
**££**" for which these parties fought and of the 

cstuses of their disc om en t with the ex is ting 
rigtme. Secondly, a few words miisi bc sajd of the thcologital 
ind morer purely religkrus sccts—the Mitazilhe^ Murjttcs, an d 
§<*fls j and, lastly, of the ex tant luen ture, which is almost 
exclusively poetical, and its lading representatives, 

■ Mitråjv 'i-Dkahxh v, 4.7^ 

■ Tlic Aratic lcj± and literaJ tfln-difttiun cif meic v e r Ws will k* irfc 

rny arlideon Aha VAti'i Risdiatu •l-Z.kufrdn (7JOI.S. (Qf |ffr= 

und J 42 ). " 
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The opposition to the Umayyads was ae first mainly i 
question of politics, Mrfiwty&’s accession annonnetd the 
iriumph of Sy rift over 4 Mq, and Damastus, 

instead of Kdfa, became ebe capital of the 

Empire« As WeJIhauscn cbserves, "the most 
powerfni risings ngaJitst the Umayyads proceeded from 
l l riq, not from any special party* but from ihe whole mass 
of the Arabs setti ed there^ who were United in rcseniing the 
loss of their independence ( StIbsthtrrUchhit ) and in hating 
these i nto whose hånds it had passed/ 11 At the same time 
ihese feelbgs took a religions colour and identified them- 

sdm with the eause of Islam. The new governtnenc feli 

Lamen tably short of the iheocratic standard by which it was 
judged* Thereforc tt was evjl, and (aceording to the 
MoslemV conceptrqn of duty} erery righr-thinking man 
must work for ib destraction« 

Among the myriads striving for this cønsummation, and so 
far making common amse with each other, wc eau distinguish 
four principal classcs. 

( t) The rdi g Lous Moslems, or Pietists, in 

gomuniLL general, who formed a wing of the Qrthodox 

Party. 3 

(2) The KMrjjitts, who may be descrihed as che Puricam 
and ex tierne Rad i tals of theotraty, 

(3) The ShIHtes, or partisans of C AH and his Huuse* 

(4.) The Non-Arabian Mos]ems, who were eahed Mawdll 
(Clients), 

It is clear cbat the Pietists— in cluding di vin es learned in ihc 
law, rcciters of the Koran, Compaxiions of the: Prophet and 

1 WeLLhansen, £Uw *4 ru hisihr Råth utal srin Sfurt, p. 3 S. 

* 1jc. w the matn body o i Modems— Sunmi, followere of Ilte Snit Hd, as 
they were aiienvardb eaSlcd—who were neither Shi'ites nor Khirijites, 
biil held (n thal Ifae Chliph mus! be dtetød by the Mustek o •mniuJllty, 
and la) thai be muai be a Encusbct d Qimyih F the Prophet'fl Iribev AU 
tk&c partiel aroae gut of Ihe stnj^gle belWccn J Ali an å \f Li L iwaya, tind 
their ^rigiuaJ UÉffertnct. turned saldy OO tb« quc ilion of Ihe Caliplutt 
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iheix descendants—conld not but abom i nat c the secular *utho» 
rity which they were now compelled to obcy, The con vi c- 
don ihat Mtght, in the shape oF thc tyrant and 

.. . . t i n \ J 

his mtniGQs, trajnpled on Right m represented by 
the Koran and ilie Sunna (custom oF Mubammad) drove many 
mtø ae i i ve rebellion : five tiiousand arc said to have perished 
Ih thc sact of Medma alone* Others again, likc Hasan of 
Basra, fiUed wilh proFonnd despair, shut thdr cyes on thc 
worid, and gave themselves up to ascetitism, & lendcncy 
whicb had important con&equcnees, as we shidj see. 

When ^Alt, on thc field of gifEn, eansented that thc daims 
of Mu^wiya and himself to the Caliphate should be decided 
by arbitratton. a large section of his army accused 

'fim KbirLJItpjL, * * 

hint of hav mg besrayed his trust* Hc, the duly 
dected Cahph—so they argtied—should have maintained the 
dignity of his high officc invbtate at all coscs. On thc home- 
ward march the malcontcnts, some twdve tho usand In number, 
broke away and encamped by themselves at Haruri, 2 w illage 
near Kulå. TheEr cry was, H God alonc can dedde* (/d 
hii&mu iiiå iiilåht) : in these terms they protested against ihc 
arbitrarion. f AE endeavoured to win tbcm back, but without 
any las-ting succes. They eleclcd a Caliph from amemg them- 
selves, and gathered at Nahrawln, four thoitsand 
On The appearance of s Ati wilh a vastly 
superior force man? of the rebels d Espersed, but 
the remaimkr—abom half—preferred tn die For their faith^ 
Nahrawin vm so the Khirljites whaE Karbala afterwards 
became to thc ShE^ces, who from this day were regarded by 
die former as their ehief enemies. Fre^uent Khirijite risings 
.. plan durtttg the early Uniajy^d period, but 

the movement reached its zenith m the of 
con fusion whkh folio wed Yadd’s death. The Azraqice, sa 
oikd after their leader, Ndfi‘ b. al-Azraq, overran ‘Itiq an d 
Soutbcrn Persia, while another secc, the Nfajdit«, led by 
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Naj da bi ‘Amir, redutcd the grafer part of Arahk to sub- 
mission« The insurgents hdd their grøund for a Ion g lime 
againsr ‘Abdu and did not ccase from troubltng until 

the rebellion headed by- Shabib was at last stamped out by 
IJajjSj m 697. 

h has been suggested tbat the namt KfiAriji (pi ura], Khawårij) 
refers to a passage in the Koran (iv, Jøi) wherc mention is made 
of ** those who go forth { yaJthmj ) From their homes 
^Khtrijfc? as emigrants {muhåjir^) to God and His Mes¬ 
senger” ; so that 4 Khirijite 1 mcans 4 one who 
leaves his home amon g the unbeliever* for God*s sake/ and 
corres ponds to the term Muhåjir , which was applicd to the 
Meccan eonvens who accompanied the Frophet in his migration 
to Medina. 1 Anotbcr name by whkh they are often desig- 
nated is Jikewise Koranic in prigifi^ viz. f Sburét {plural of 
ÆMr* - ) : literal ly 4 Stilersthat is *o say, those who seli 
their lives and goods in return for Paradiset The Kbirijites 
were mostly drawn from the Bcdouin soldiery who settled in 
Bst^ra and Kufa after the Persian wars, Civil 3 ife wronghf 
little change tn their unrudy tern per. Far from 
ackitowledging the pctuliar sanetiry of a 
Quraysbitc, ibey desired a chicf of their own 
blood whom they might obey, in Bcdouin fashi on, as long 
as he did not abuse or exceed the powers conferred upon 
him T 3 The main spring 01 the 010 vement, hqwever, was 
pietisTic, and can he traced, as Wellhausen has shown, 10 
the Kofiin-tcaders who made it a matter of consdence 
that *All shoultl avow his contritton for the iktal error 
which their own tempora ry and deeply regretted in fa c nation 
had foreed bien to 00 lu mit. 1 bey cast olf *All for the same 

' Hfwilsi'iw, DU Chandttfutcn u»Ur rffn ersitn OnMtyysuIen ^iden, 
iJ&ll, p. :2ÉL It bi by no means cert-iin, hflwcvff, that the kharsji^" 
calLrd ihefflBelve* by Ibis niune. In any case, the (erm impbes stc& 
nørt (JfcJiuiiir) from (he Mcrciccn C&msnunLiy, and may he rendered by 
* Secediir ' or å Nooaanfaniust/ 

* C/- Koran, U, Eta* * Urftnnow r ép, dt* r p. ^ 
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reasort wfuch led thcm to strike at ‘Uthm&n ; in both cases 
they wcre maineaming the causc of God against ait unjust 
Calsphh^ It tø tm partant to remember tb esc fedts in vicw of 
the Cardinal Khirijite doctrines (i) that evcry frtrc Aiab 
eligible as Gdiph, a and [%) thai an cvilnJoing Callph must bc 
dcposed and, if nccessary* put to dcath* Mnstawrid b. ‘UlKfa* 
thc Khirijitc 4 Commanrfer of thc FaithRjl/ wrote to SiniÆk 
b. TJbayd, thc go vernor of CtesEphon, as follows: ft Wt call 
you to the Book of God Almighty and Glorious* and to the 
Sunna (custom) oftbe Prophct —on whom be peace [ — and to 
the adniini$Eration of Abu Bakr and *Uoaar—may God be 
well plenstd with thcm !—and to rcnouude 'Uthmifi and 
*AU becausc they corrupted the tme religion and abartdoned 
the authority of the Book/* S From this ir appeal that thc 
Khårijite prog ramme was simply the oid Islam of cquaiity and 
fratemitys which had never been fully reahsed and was now 
irrctrievably min ed* Tbeorctically, all devout Modems shartd 
in the desire for its resioration and condemncd the existing 
Government no less cordially than did die Kbirijitcs. What 
distinguished the latter party was the remorselras sc veri ty with 
which they carried their prindples in to action. To them it 
was absoluiely vital ihat the Imam, or head of thc com- 

1 WellhatLEcn, DU OppQ$HUnspsrteUn trrf alten litam 

[Å khanAluti£Cn der Ktinrgt. Gadlsekafl der Wiss&tschaflcn m G&ttimgtn, 
PML-Hkt Jtoa v, 1901). p. 8 sqq- The wrfter argas *£unsl Bnunnow 
that the ritte* KharijEtcs were not Irw Bcdwiku i|/J Vdfr/J, Tind werc, in 
faet* even further remaved than the rest of thc military eoJoniats of Kifa 
and Ba^ra from thdr Eednaio tradtbnns. Hc points out thal thc extreme 
piety nf the Reader*—thdr oon^tunt prayers. vtgUi, and repetitions af the 
Koran—e^actly kflKS with what fs ntatød af the Kharjjtte^ and ifl 
dcscrihcd tn simitar Language. Moreover, among ltie uldcst Khårijitcs 
WC End mentol made of a compaiiy clad in long doaka \bardm^ pi. of 
burnus), which tvere at that Ume a special mark of ascci idsm. Finally* 
Ihc earJicst aulhority jAbu MDihnaf in TabaH, i* 3330, L 6 s^q.) regatda 
the Kllirijitcs aa an uEfahoot from Ihe I*Mdvrt p and tUuncs LndivLdqal 
Readera wbo afterwards bccaroe rabid Khårijitea. 

* Lalcr h when nurøy non-Arub Moritma joined Iho Ifharijite ranhs thc 
Ecid of choice wai eatended »«s U* iiidudfr fnndgnen and even slaves. 

i T^biri, ii K 4* 13 m 
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tminity, should mle in thc name and according to the wi!l 
of God : those who Folbwed any other sealed their doom in 
ihe next world : eiernal salvation hung upon tht choice of 
a successor to the Prophet. Moslems who refused to execrate 
'Uthsnån and *AU wcre the worst of infidels; tt was ih c duty 
of every true bcliever to talte part in the Jdoly ar against 
suclt, and to kUi them, together with their wives and chiIdren. 
Thesc atrodties retorted upon thc insurgents, who soon fbund 
themselves in danger of exteftnination. Mildercounsels began 
to prevaiL Thus the Ibi^ites {foUowers of ‘Abdullih b, Ibid) 
held it lawful to livo amangst thc Moslems and mtx with 
them on terms of mutual tolerance. But compromise ivas 
in rnith incompatible with thc ration Citrt øf the Khirijitcs, 
natnoiy, to escablish thc kingdom of God upon the earth. 
This meam virtual anarchy : “their unbeuding logic shattered 
every tou&titution whieb it set up." As ‘All remarked,« they 
say, ‘No govermnent 1 {Id imdra), hut there must he a govern- 
ment, good or bad Nevcrthdess, it was a noble ideal for 
which they fought in pure devotion, toving, unlilte the other 
political parties^ no worldly imerests to serve. 

The same fierce spirie of tanaticism mouldcd their religious 
views, which were gloomy and austere, as befitted the chosen 
fcw in an ungodly world. Shahrastånl, speaking 
Tfitir icu^iaa t(ie on *g{j 1 - l i twclve ihousand who rebelled 

against ‘All, describes them as ‘prople of fbsting and 
pnircr ’ [afilu pydflt** wa-ialår).* The Koran mlcd their 
liv« and possessed their imagi nations, so that the history 
of the early Church, the persceutions, martyrdoms, and 
triumphs ef the Faith becaroe a veritable drama which was 
being etiacted by themselves. The fear of hel I kind led in 
them an ictqutsitorial Mal for righteousness. They scrupti- 
lously examined their owr belicf J! well as that of their 
neighbours, and woc to him that was foiind wantmg I A 

1 ShafirastånE, cd. by Careton, Part t, p. B 8 r I. ri 
É rind., p, b 6 h L. 3 from fcol 
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single Abe step in vol ved cx co m inu ni c ai to n from the pale ot 
I slam j and though the slip might b* comloned oti proof of 
sincere repcntancc, any Moslem who had once committed a 
mortal sin was held, by the stricter fCMrijitcs at 

tcasi, to bc inc vi tably dAmttcd with the inhdeb in cverlast- 
ing fire, 

Mucb might bc written, if space “allowed, conceming the 
wars of the Khirijites, their møsi famøus chiefs, the points on 
which they quarrelled, and the sects i nto whtdh they split* 
Here we can only atcempt to illustrere the general character of 
the møre men c, We luve touched on its polidcal and religions 
aspects, ;ind shall taow conciude with iome reference to iss 
hterarv side, The KhArijites did not produce a Milton nr 
a Buny an, but as Årabs of Ecdøiiin stodc they had a natural 
gift of seng, ftom which they could not be 
pSS** weaned s aÉthough* aecording to the strict let eet 
of the frworaiij poetry is a dcvilish invention 
tmprøper for the pious Mosiem to tncddle with. But these 
arc poems of a different ord er from the pagan odes^ and 
breaihe a stem religious enthusiasm that would have 
gladdened the Prøpher’s hearr, Tate, for example, the follow- 
ing verses, which were made by a KMrijite in prisoa : _ * 

ur Th time. O yc Sclkrs, for ooe who hath sold himsejf 
To God. that he shoutd arise and saddte anuin, 

Fnals [ in the land of miscrcants will ye abide. 

To be hrnited down, every mm of you H and to be skin 1 
O would that 1 were amøng yøu, armed in m ail a 
On the back øf my stout-ribbed galloping war^hørsc agajn I 
And would that I were among yoa. fightiqg your fæs, 

That me* first of all, they msght giv c death's beaker tødrnn I 
M grieves me sorc thai ye are siartlcd and chased 
Libe beasfcj r while I can not draw oa the wretehes profane 
My sword, nor see them støtteret) by noble knlgtita 
Who never yicld an inch ojf the grøuod they gak. 


* laban, iK IJ r 3> 
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But wherc the stnaggle is with keen blades hew 

Their strcmious way suid deeni p twere base to refrain. 

Ay K it grieves inc SO tt thai ye are oppressed and wronged, 
White I mvst drag in anguish a captivc's thain." 


Qatarl b. al-FnjiTa, ihe mtreptd KMrijite teader who routcd 
army af ter army sent against him by yajjåj, sang almos i as 
well as hc femght. The verses rendered bdow 
are induded in the Qamisa 1 and dted hy Tbn 
Khjllikan s who dedares that they would make 
a brave man of the greatest coward in the world* “ I 
know of nothing on the subject to be tom pared wilh theni ; 
they cotild only have proceeded from a spiric that scor ned 
disgrate and from & tndy Arabian sen timen t of valour."* 

11 1 say ta my soul dismayed— 

4 Courage i Thou ca nst not ach sevc, 

With pnying, an hour of lifc 
Bcyond the appoÉotcd term* 

Tben courage on dcath's dark fidd. 

Courage \ Impossible 'tis 
To live for c ver and ayt 
Life h uo hero's robe 
Of hononr: the dashird viEc 
Also dofis it at last/” 

The murder of ‘Uthmin broke the Mcwlem commurnty, 
which had hithcrio been undivided^ i nto iwo ihFa^ or parties 

Tk y^E é —one for ‘All and the o eller for Mu*åwiya_ When 

the latter became Cabph he was no longer a party 
lader, but head of the State, and his iht'a ceased to ejnst. 
Hcncefonh ‘the ShEV p&r txtrfltntt was the party of K AH* 
which regarded the Hoirtc of the Prophet as the legitimste 
hetrs to the succession, No c con cent, however, with uphold- 

■ ffiimaia, 44. 

■ Ibn Ktuhikån, ed. by WiHlenfeld, No. 555, p. 55, i. 4 scq, ; De Slanc'* 
tranaiaUon, vuU ii F p. 523, 
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in g l AH, as ihe worthicst of the Propbors Compwmojts and the 
duly clccied Caliph, against bis rival* Mu'åwiya* the bolder 
spirits took up an idea* which emerged abouE 
Uu£ time* that thc Caliphaie belongdi to 4 AU 
and his descendants by Di vine right. Suth is 
the dis tint ti ve doctrinc of the ShPitcs to thc present day, It 
is generally thought: to have originated in Persia* where thc 
SMnian kings used to assume the title of 4 god f (Pahkvi 
bvgh) and wera looked upon as successive inearnations of the 
Di vine majesty* 


11 Atthough the Shi'iteC says Dory > ^often found thcm^lves 
u Lider the tiirccticm Cif Arab lcaders,. who uti Lised Ihem in ord er 
to gain same persona! endj they were neverthdcss a 
D qiÉ Perdan sets at boltom; and it is preeiscly here thal 

thc difference most clearly sbowcd itsclf bélwucn ihe 
Arab race t which loves libcrEy, and the Persiaa race, acai^toined 
to slavish flubmissinn. For the Persjans, ihe principlo of eJecting 
the Praphct's succeser wa s somethiug onheard of and incom- 
preliGndNc. The otiSy prindplc which they recogni*od that of 
inherihmce, and slncc Muharrnnad left no sorts, they tlicught that 
his somin-law 'AH shonkl have succeeded him p and that the 
soveresgnty was hcféditary in his Family, ConÆéqacnffj; all the 
Cahph;* except J AJE— nc., ALii B;ikr h r Umar, and *Uthmån p as well 
as the Umayyads—were in their eyes usurpers to whcuti no 
obedicnce was due, The hatred which they felt for the Govern¬ 
ment and for Arab nsle conhrtaed tkcm in this opinion ; at thc 
same time they ca$i covetous looks on the wealth of their master* 
Habituatcd, moreover, lo see in their kings the descendents of the 
inferlor diviruFses, they transferred this idolafrous veneration to ( A1I 
and his posterity. Absolule abedi ence to Ihe Imam of H AJi's UouF-e 
was in their eyes the most imporlant duty; if that were ful hl led all 
the rest might be interpreted allcgodcally and vioEated withont 
scmple* For tiiern the Imam was cverylhing; he wa* God made 
man. A servile submisHion accompanied by irnmoraliiy was the 
basis of their system.” 1 


■ Ekuy, Éssarmr Vkisfoirt Af nslamåme {Freneh translation by Victor 
Chauvin), p, aiq iqq. 
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How, the ShlHte thcory of Di vine Right certaudy har- 
motiised with Pcrsian ideas, but was it also of Pcrsian 
originf Oa the contrary, it seems lirst to have 
TbiSiia 1 arjsgo am nng an obseurc Atabiin seer, the 
Saba’ites, whose fcunder, ‘AbdulUh b. SabS [properiy, Saba’), 
was a native of San‘A in Yemen, and is said to have been a 
j 8W ,i In »Uthmin's time he turned Mosiem and betame, 
apparcntlv, 2 tra velli ng missbnary, “ Hc went from place to 
place” says the historian, “seelting to !ead the Woslems into 
error.”* Wc hearof him in the ]Jijiz,then in B»|ra and JCiife, 
then in Syria. Finally hc settled in Egypt, wherc he preachcd 
the doctrine of palingenesfe (refa). “ It is strange indeed," he 
exdaimcd, “thai any ene shooid believe il) the 
return of Jesus (as Messias), and deny the return 
of Muhammad, which God has announeed 
(Kor. jcxvjii, 85).3 Fnrthurmore, there are a rhousand 

Prophcts, every »ne of whom has an tvecutor (ttwfJ), and 
the executor of Muhammad is ‘AU * Muhammad is the last 
of the Prophcts, and ‘All is the tast of the executors." Ibn 
Sahi, thertfore, regarded Abu Baicr, ’Unur, and UthmAn as 
usurpere. He set on foot a widespread conspiracy in føvøur 
of ‘All, and carried on. a secret correspondencc with the 
disiSrcted in varions provinces of the £mptrc.S Actordttig 

■ Wellhaw*® thi tits ibat the dogmati« of the ShJltos arc derived from 
JewiHh rather thm from Pcraiiil SGtotWi, Sec his accoutlt of the Sabu'iles 
in his most instmeuve pap«, to which I have aircady refetred, Du 
relift fi-peliliukcn Qppositiorufiiirteitrt im allen Islam [Abh. iltt Kinig, 
C«. dtt mssetHChJflt* ni Gtttirtf>en, Pkil.-HuL Klas#, 1901I, p. #9 sqq, 

* Jibari, i, 294a, 2. 

> iJ ytrily, He »fto Halh åtdamtii Pie Koran fat thu (f,«., for 
Mut)Mnnrnf| nriil bring (Ase Sorft to H face af return " (»%#,. to Mecda.}, 
The ambiguity <rf the word meaning J place of relttm - garo 

some eoloiir to Ibn Sabi r * wnlention Ih« it altuded to the return ot 
Mntpmmad at the end of the worid. The descent of Jesus on earth i« 
rocknned by Mwlenis among the greater agns which urill pteccde the 
KcMirrection. 

• -yjjis is a Jewish idea. 'Ali stands Jo the same relation to Mnbsrnmad 

as Avon to Mose*. * Tahan. *«- aL 
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to Shahrastid, he was banghed bf t AU for saymg, H TKou 
art thøu ” tfn/a), “ Thou art God.” 1 This refers 
to the doctrine taught by Ibn Sabi aod the extreme ShiHrcs 
{Ghulåf) who de rive from kim, cliat the Di vine Spirit which 
dwdls in every prophet and passes successively from one ro 
another was transf nsed, at Muhanunad*g death, intq <Alf> and 
from *Ali into his descendents who succeøded him in the 
Imimate. The Saba*itcs also hdd that the Imam might gsQer 
a remporary occultarion (ghqyta\ but that one day he would 
return and fil] ihe earth with justice, They believed the 
miLlennium to be ncar at hånd, so rhat the number of Imims 
was at firet limitcd to Four. Thus the poet Kuthayyir 
[t 713 a.xj.) says 

11 Four completsare the Imams of Quo/sh, the lords of Right? 

AH and his three goød Søns, each of them a shining tight. 

One was faithful and deyøufc ■ Knrbalå hid one from siglii - 

One, uatU with waving flags his btrøemen he sliall Lead to 

fi£bt K 

Dwells on Mocmt Radwa, con* honey be drinks and waler 
oealed: brigli t. M * 

The Meisianic idea h not peculiar to the ShPltCL but was 
brought 1 nto Mim at an early period by jewish and Christian 
cottvertSj and s&on esrablished itsdfasa pare of Muhammadan 
bclÉch Traditions asenbed to the Prop h et began 10 circubtc* 
deckring that the approach of the Lasc Judgment would be 
heralded by a time of tumult and confustøn, by the return of 
Jesus, who would slay the Antichrist {at-Dajjåt) } 
and finally by the cøming of the Mihdi, Lr. y 
* the Goit-gyided one,* who would fill the eanh 
with justice even as it was tlien fil [ed with violen te and 
iniquity* This expec tat ion of a Dtliverer descended from the 

* 

* &hahra£tum p ed. by Cttretøn, P- tja, l 15, 

É AgH4m\ Vifl, ja, t I? *qq. The three s*ua of 'Ali mt yasan, Hu^yu, 
ind Muh iLTiEiud Ihmj F l-|Uitafiyfa. 
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Prophet nms through the whote history of the Shl*a, As 
wc have seern, their supremc religious chiefs werc the Imims of 
<AlTs Housc, each of whom transmitted his authority to his 
successor In the course of time disput® arose as to the 
succession. One scct acknowledged only seven legi ti mate 
[minis, while another carried the number to twclve* The 
last I mårn of the * Seveners " [akSa&ijja) f who are com- 
monly talled Ismu^EUs, was Mu hammad h Ismåhl, and of the 
‘Twelvcrs 1 (Mllhammad bi al-Hasan, 1 
Beth those personages vamshed mysteriously about yjo and 
8 ;d a,eu, and their respeetive followers, refusing to bdieve 
that they were dead, asserted that their I mim had withdrawn 
himsdf for a season from mortal sight, but that he would 
surely return, at last as the prooused Mahd!. I c would take a 
bng while to cnumerate aU the pretenders and fanatics who 
haye claimed this ride.* Two of them founded the Fatimid 
and Almohade dynasties, which wc sha.ll mention elscwhere, 
hut they generally di ed on the gibbet or the bactle-fidd + The 
ideal which they t so to Speak, inearaated did not perkh wiih 
them. Mihdiism, the feith in a di vin t ly appointed revolution 
which will sweep away the powers of evil and usher in a 
Golden Age of justicc and trath sudi as the wgrid has never 
known, is a present and imspiring faet whkh desenes to be well 
weighed by those who doubt the possibilky of an Islande 
Reformation* 

The Shl*a began as a polirieal faction, hut it could not 
rema in so for any length of time, because in Islam politics 
always tend to rate religions gro und, just as the succcssful 
religious reformer invariably bccotnes a ruler. The 5ahaltes 
furn ished the 5hJ*ite movement wkh a thcologieal basis ^ and 

* COncemEni the origiti erf the«; secis ™ Frofetwc Bnnrne's UL HisL 
ef Prrwja, tqL p r 293 aeq. 

■ Scc Darme&lclcr's intcrcsluig essay, Lr Mahdi dtprtiå tn dt 

ridam jusqo'å m* fmn {Paris, I&SgJu The sobjetl h trentød mor* srien- 
lihcaUy by Snaucfc Hurgronjc in hia paper Der M*iHdi r repriatnl from the 
ReVUC eøloniale tntenuititifsaSc (]M>)r 
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ihe magere of l^iisayn, foliowed by Mukhtirk rebel! ion* 
SiUp pised the in dispen sable element of emhusiasin* Wiiiiin a 
few years after the death of Husayn hb grave ai 
Karbald was already a place of pilgrimage for rhe 
ShPitcs. Whcn the 1 Pen i cents’ (flJ-Tatvivåhtin) 
revolted in 684 they nepaired thather and lifted their voices 
simultaneously in a loud wail* and wept* and prayed God (bat 
Hc woisld forgive ih em for having deserted the Prophcfs 
grandson in his hotur of nced. <s O God I" exclainied thetr 
cJiicfj w have mercy on Husayi^ the Martyr and ehe son of a 
Martyr, the Mahdi and the son of 2 Mahdt, the Siddiq and 
the son of a S?iddiq ! 1 O God 1 wc bear witness that we follow 
their religion and the&r path # and that wc are the fæs of the Er 
stayers and rhe friends of those who love them,” a Hcre is the 
germ of the fa^dyas t or Passion PiaySj whicb art acied every 
vear on the loth of Muharram, whe rever Shl*i(c& are co be 
(bund* 

But the Mosts of the ShPa, the man who showed them the 
way to victory although he did not Lead thetn to it, is im- 
doubtediy Mukktdr* Hc caxne forward in the 
Mliklltjir ' name of i AlTs son, Mub&nnnadj generally known 
as Ibnu T-Hanafiyja after his mother* Thus he gained the 
support of the Arahian ShiPiies, properlyso called a who were 
devoted to *AU and hk Honse 1 and laid no stress upon the 
eireunastance of descent from the Prophet T whereas the 
Persian adherems of the Shi’a made it a vital matter* and held 
accordingly thai on ly the sans of by his wifis Fipma were 
fully qualified Im^ms. Rabing the cry of vcngeance for 
Husayn t Mukhtar tamed this party also along with him« In 
6S6 he found himself master of Neither the result of 

his triumph nor the rapid oven h ro w of hk power concerns us 

1 §iddlq means * veracious," Professor Bevan Tcmarka that in ihiE ratf 
the notion ef ‘wniy’ poas« inlo ifcit of 'enderance/ - fcxrtLtudt' 

* Jatøui, 11* 54&- The« 1 Ltniteds 1 were free Arab* of Kufa, * fad 
which. as WcUhanaeo has iioUced, wadd sevm to mdicale that the 
fa'tiya is Scmilic In origiiu 
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herej but Sonictlling must k sai<j about tk aims and diameter 
of the mø vement wbich he headed, 

11 More tlian halt the population of Knfa was composed of Af at miti 
(ClserUs), who monopntised botlinaJt, tråde, and coEumerce. They 
weitr mostly Rerums in race and Language: they 
^ ?dÉ? Ji had come to ** Pioners of war and had tbere 

* ^ pa.s: td over to Islam : tben they were mantim ilted by 

their o w ners and reoeivud as clieots in to the Arab tribeSj so th ai 
they now occupied an anibiguous position. being 

no longer siaves, but stiO very dept ijd&nt on their patrons ; ncediug 
their proteclion, beånd to their service, and ferming their retinue in 
peace and war! In thest Maudll, who were entkted by wrto* of 
1*1* m to more than the 1 dominant Arsbfem ' allowed theEd p the bope 
now dawned of frecing themselves from dientship and cf rising to 
fniJ and direct partidpittøn in Ihe idoslem stale." 1 

Mukhdr, theugh hhnself an Arab of noble familyj trusted 
the Mm/M and treated them as c^ual% a proceeding whidi 
was bitterly resented by the priviteged dra, 
t£ Yoii have taken away our Client* who art the 
booty which God bestowed upon us toge ther with 
this country. Wc cmancipated them, hoping to reedve the 
Di vine rteomp ense and reward, but yøu wc uld not rest tin ril 
you made tbent sharers in our booty-” 3 Mukhdr was onSy 
giy ing tb c Alawdli their duo — they were Mo4ms and had 
the right* as such, tø at sbare in the revenues, To tbe baughty 
Arabs,, bo wc ver, it appeared a naonstrous thing that the 
despise*! forcigners should be placed on die same level with 
themselves. Thus Mukhcir was thrown into the arms of the 
M&wifL, and the snovement now became not so 
P S l Sr Lfl åS? C * mueh anti-Umaypd as anri-Arabkru Here is 
tbe tuming-pøint in the history of the S hik. Its 
ran les were sweflcd by thousands of Persians imbued with 
the cÆtrcmc doc trines of tbe Saba T itcs which have heen 

1 WcLlJukiucD, Dit FtfifiiGfrpiititiscbtM OppCii Hems^erttinh p. 79. 

* Jaharx* LI, 650, J. 7 6qq, 
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sketched abdve, and animated by the intens FiatreJ of a dnwn- 
troddcti pc« pie towards their ctmqueron> and oppressnrs. 
Consequcmly the Shl 4 * a^umed a religions and enthusiastic 
character, and struck out a ncw path which led it Farther and 
førther from ther orthodox creetL The doc trine of * Interpre¬ 
tation 1 [Ta'wlF) opendl the door to all sorts of extravagatit 
ideas, One of the principal ShPitc seecs, ihe HisJiimJyya, held 
that ££ cherc is an csotcric side to everything externa!, a spirit 
to every form, a hidden mtaning ( m W/) to every revda tion, 
and to every simili tude in this world & corresponding rcaltty in 
the other world - t that K Alf united in his own person the 
knowledge of at) mysieries and commumemed it to his son 
Muh ammad Ibnu ^-Øanifiyya* who passed it on to his son 
Abn Hash i m ; and thaE the possessor of this universal know- 
ledge is the true I mim/* 1 So, wrthout ceasing to be Mosterns 
in nattie, the S hittes transmuted Islam inio whatever shape 
they pleased by virtue of a myscical interpretation based on the 
in ral [i bl c authoricy of the Honse of Muhammad, and out of the 
ruins of a pc&ical party there grad ua] ly arose a great religions 
organisation in whkh men of the most diverse opinions tould 
work together for delivera nee from the Umayyad yoke, The 
first step towards this development was made by Mukhtar, 3 
vcrsatilc genius who se ems to have combined the parts of 
poh'ticaJ ad vent urer, social reformer, prophet, and charlatan. 
He was erushed and his Persian alli es were decimated, but the 
seed which hc had sown hore an ;i bundan? harves? wheti, srxty 
years bter, Abd Muslim un forled the black standard qF the 
‘Abbisids in Khurasdn. 

Concerning the origm oF the oldest theological sects in 
Islam, the Murjites and the Mu^tazihtes, wc possess too Hctlc 
contemporary evidenee to malte a positive statement. It is 
probable that the lait er at any rate arose, as Ven Kremer 
has siiggested, under ihe influcnce of Grctk thedogiar^ 
1 Shahraadnip tfaarhdickfr's tran&Eation, Part I, Pr ^ 
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csptcially John of Damascus and his popil* Theodore Abutara 
(Abu Qurra), thc Bishop of Harran. 1 Christians were frccly 
admittcd Eo thc Umayyad eourt. The Christian 
al-Akhtal was poei-laureatc, while many of bis 
eo-religionists held high offices in the Government. 
Modems and Christians exchangcd ideas in friendly discussion 
or comrovcrdalJy« Årrncd with thc hair-splitting wcapons of 
Byzantinc thcology* which they soon learned to use onJy too 
well, the Arabs pnocceded to try their cdge on the dogtnas of 
Islam. 

The leadtng artide of the Murjite creed was this* that nu 
One who proicsscd to believc in the One God could be 
dcelared an infidel^ w hale ver si ns lit tnigln 
ttM Uuif.ia. until God Himself had given judgment 

tgatnst him. a The Murjicc* were so called bccause they 
dt ferred — to defer) their decision in such cases and 

Idt the Eumer’s fatc in suspense, so long as it was donbtfnl.3 
This principlc they applicd in different ways. For example* 
they tefused to condcmn *AH and *Uthman outright, as the 
fCharijiics did. i4 BoEh *All and "UcbmAut" they said* u were 
servante of Gocl^ and by God slone must they be judged ; it is 
not for us to pronouncc cl ther of them an infidd, notwith- 
standing that they rent thc Mostern peoplc asundcr/ 1 * On 
the other band* the Murjites etjually rejected the pretenstons 

1 Von Kremer, Culturgctihuht. Str&fLug^ p. i sqq. 

■ tb? beat secaunt of the carly Mttrjites tMl haa hithertp appeared la 
eonlained in a poper by Van Violen, cntiUcd Jrdjå [Z.DAi.O^ vuL 45, 
p r 1 bl sqc|. 1 . The flader may alrø CGBHlU Stisliraritmi. HaarbriLcfcer's 
trans., Part I, p. 156 «qq. 1 Goldzjber* Atukamrnedani&ifit Studien, Part Jt, 
p. aqq, ; Van Violen, ålamtuatdm Ar abe, p P 31 seq. 

1 Van Viutcn Uiinty that in the namc 1 Miirj i Ee' Ehffc 13 an 

allusion to Konu^ 107 z * A*d othttt an mnattJtd {murjawna) sitftrt 
God shall iteerte ; tr ht the* tit fhtid fmwih ifutm at tofte pity tf n ik*m—J$r 
Goti u JtfrtftFjrr^ und witf," 

4 Cf- thc poem af Ttiibit Qujna (£JDJf.G. r tø, cit^ p, ifo) r whlrti ølat« 
Ibe whcJe Murjite doc trine m popular form The author, who was 
himself a Murjilc, hved in Kbuia&jn duriug thc latter MF of thc iira-t 
centdry a.u, 
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matte b j the ShJHtes on behalf of fi Ali and by tbe Utnayyads 
on bchalf of MuMwiya* For rhe most part they maimamcd 
a neutral attitude tove ards tbe Umayvad Govenunent: they 
wttt pasive resisters, con te rat, as Wcllhausen puts it, w to 
stand up for the impersonal Law.” Somctitnes, bowever, they 
rurned the principte of [deration against their ruters* Thus 
yarith b. Surayj and other Aråbte n Murjites joined the 
oppressed Mawéli of Khurisiri to whom the Govcrncnenc 
derned those rights which they had acquired by con- 
version** According to the Murjite view, these Persians, 
having protessed I&lam, should no longer be treated as tax- 
psying infidels. The Murjitcs broughr the same tolerant 
spirit into religion, They set faith above works, emphasised 
the love and gøadness of God, and held thal no Mostern would 
be dam ned everlastingly. Some, like Jahm b, Safwån, went so 
far as to deciare that faith (/min) was merely an Enward con- 
viction ; a man might operdy profess Christtemty or Judaism 
or any form of imbdief without ccasing to be a good Mostern, 
prøv ided on ly that he acknowlcdged AUah with his Wri 
The moderate schaed Tound their most illiisErious representative 

in Abu Hanifa (+ 767 a.d,), and through this grear divinc_ 

whosc Foliowers to-day are counted by millions—their liberal 
doc trines were diffused and perpetuated* 

Duriiig the Umayyad period Ba^ra was the btdlectual 
capiial ol~ Islam, and in that city we find the firsi traces of a 
sect wbidi main tamed the principte that thoughr 
must be frec in the search for truth, The origin 
of the Mu'tazilitcs (aLMu'tazjfo)} as they are generally tiUed, 
takes lis back to the famous divine and asceric, l^asan of 
Ba$ra [tjlB a.o.). One day tie was asted to give his opinion 
on a point regarding whkh the Murjitcs and the Kharijiics 
held opposite views, nam dy, whether th osc who had tommitted 

« Van Vløteii, La dominaHom 4na*? T p_ 29 

■ Stm {bon* died in Z.D.M.G^ vel, 45, p r 169, n, 7. Jahm ff ahpui 
747 ad.) waa i PenLan, u tnlghl be iuferred frem the boJdoea* ot hii 
Ipecuiltiuns. 
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1 grat sk Ehould be dccmed belicvcrs or unbctievcrs. While 
Hasan was considering the quesiion, ono of his p upils, WåsÉl b, 
4 Ati (aceording to anottierr tradition* *Ainr b, 4 Ubayd) feplicd 
rhat such persons were ndther belicvcrs nor unbelicvers, but 
should be ranked m an i nte rniediate State. He then turn ed 
aside and began to explåin the gfounds of his assertion to a 
gro up which gathered about him in a iliffcrcnt part ot the 
mosque. Irjasan said ; “ Wésil has separated hiouælf from us M 
(Ftazah c mn£) - y and on thissccmint the followera of W£fQ 
were naméd * MiFta^i lires, 1 sf^j bchismaties, Aithough the 
story may not be litemlly true* it is prubably safe to assiime 
that the new sect originated in Basta among the pupits of 
Hasan** whowas the lifr and soul of the rdigbus movement 
of the first eentury a.h. The Mu^tazilite beresy, in its 
earliest fonn, h connecied wilh the doctrine of Fredestmation, 
On ibis subject the Koran speafcs with rwo voices. Muham- 
mad was an ything but a logially exact and co nsisten t thin ker, 
He waå guidcd by the impulso of the moment, and neither ht 
rtor his hearers perccked* as beer Moslems did, that tbe hu- 
gua^c of the Koran ts often cont rad ic tory. Thus in the 
present instance tcxts which imply the nioral respons! bib ty of 
man for his actions—*^ “ Evtry iwt w i* piedgt (wkh 
God) fir whi ir it hath wreught ” a ; “ W 7 m dm g*$d 
btxtjiti himsrlfi and usfaia dm mi dm it ageinrt himutf***— 
stund side by side with otheis wbfch deebre that God leads men 
aright or astray, as He pleascSj tbat th,c hearts of the wieked 
arc sEiled and thdr eirs made deaf to the tmth - t and that 
thcv r m certaioly donmed to perdition. This fe talktic view 
prevailed in the first cenwrj of Islam* and the dogina of Pre- 
desti nation was almost lirtiver&aJly accepted. Ibn Quiayba, 

B H;i :an tumseU i ndlnctf for a lime to Ihe dod/ine af frce-wilh bat aflep* 
wards p,ve St up i,ibn Qutayba, Kitdbu m t~Ma' 4 rif r p. 225]. He i3 Mid to 
tave held thai tverøihine hampens by f^tc h c^cept sin i 4 t-Mu m tadlah^ cd. 
by T. W. Arnold p, 12, L 3 froen foo^ &ec. liowevcr É ShahrosLini Hw- 
brtieter's trans., Part J p p. 

* Koran, Lniv r 41. 


> f6tdL, ib p 46. 
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howevei, men ti ons the na mes of twenty-icvcn persons who held 
the opinion that men 1 * actions ara fret 1 Two among them, 
Ma^biiJ sl-Jnhanl and Abi Martin GhayLin, who were puE to 
deaih by ‘Abdu M^Malik and his son Hisham^ do noc appear to 
have been condcmned as heretks, but rather as cnemics of tbe 
Umayyad Government The real founderof the MuHazitites 
was Wå^il b* ‘Atå (+ 748 a.p ,)>3 who added a second Cardinal 
doc trine to that of frce-wilL He derned the existence of the 
Dsvine attribut«—Power, Wisdom, Life, &c,—on the ground 
thatsuch qualitics, if conecived as etcrnal, would destroy the 
Unity of God, Hence the Mu^tadikcs called themselves 
* the partisans of Unity and Jusricc * ( éhlu'l-itn&hUwaJl-'adQ ; 
of Unity for the rcason which hus been explained, and of 
Justice, because they held thai God was not the auchor of c vil 
and thai Hc would not punish His creaturas except for actions 
within their control. The further devebpment of these 
Rarionalistic ideas bdongs to the ‘Abhåsid pen od and will be 
discussed in a subscquent chaptef, 

Tbe foundur of Islam had, tao mueh human natura and 
common sense to demand qf his country men such mortifying 
austerides as were practised by the Jewish Essenes 
and the Christian monks. His religion was not 
wkhout ascetic features,^ the Fase of Ramadan, 
the prehibition of wine, and the ordinance of the pilgrimage, 
but these can seartdy be caiied unreasonable* On the other 
band Muhammad eorideauied celibacy not onJy by his persona! 

* EsMbu 7 -Matfrrfi p, 301, Thase who held [he doctrinc of free-wQJ 
were a!k(l the Qacbriles from q$dtir [powefj, whkh nuy 

deciu.Ec (1) the power of God lo dctermlnc human action** ^ the 
IHdwer of nnn to detene} ne his owo actionaL Hieir opponents asserted 
Lhai men ac 4 ander enmpdskm ; hence they wexe the 

Ja thi rites (ar-jTjian^Li}. 

1 As EC gård* Ghn^liu] -ee «L by T. W h Arnold, p. 15, 

t 16 iqq* 

% [bn KhaUiLiiy De SEanc*« tamiOation, voL til* p. 64a : Shahrastani, 
tran^ by Hairtriiettr p Purt i s p. 4+ 
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example but also by preccpt. “ There is no manke ry i ft 
Islam,” hc is reported to have said, and there was in faet 
noihing of the Jdnd for more thai! a centuiy after his dcath- 
Durmg this time, however, asceticism made great strides. It 
was the s nev s tabte outeome of the Muhammadan conception 
of Al [ah, in which the attribut« of mercy and love are over- 
shadowed by those of maj es ty, awe, and vengenacc* The 
terrors of Judgment Day so powcrfiilly d esc ri bed in tht Koran 
were rcnii&ed with an intensity of conviction which it is 
di Bie nit for ns to imagine. As GoUdher has observed, an 
exa^gcrated consciousness of sin and thed read of Oivsne puntsh- 
ment gave the first impulse to Modem ascecicism. Tb ns wc 
read rhat Tarnim al-Dari, one ot the Prøphets Compatiiøn^, 
who was formerly a Christian, passed the wholc uight un til 
daybreak, repeating a singte verse of the Koran (xlv fl 20) 

« Dz thm 1vh$ wark rvti ihsnå that Wi ihall makt thtm rvm 
af thstf wh& btlii&t and ^ /? that thtif iift and dcafh 

shaU U tqwxl? lit * they judgt !” * Atm '1-Dard^ mother 
of the Compnsons, used to say : «Ifye knew what ye shall 
see after dcath, ye would not eat food nor drink water from 
appetit*, and I wkh that I were a tree which is bpped and 
then devoijred.”^ Thore were vnany who shared tbese views, 
und thdr determination to renounce the worJd and to live 
solely for God wos strengt hened by their disgnst wlth a 
tyran nical and impioir* Government, and by the al most untn- 
temipted spectaclc of bloodshed, rapine, and civil war. Hasan 
of Ba^ra (+728)—« have already met him in 

un 61 DaFL eonnectioii with the Mu i taaitites—is an out- 
standing figurc in this early ascetic fflflwintst, which 
proccedcd on orthodox lincs.3 Fear of God sdzed on him 
so mightily that, ift the words of hts hiographer, it scemcd 

■ ShaTani, Lawéqihti 't-Anv'dr (Crfrø, l*9ø JUI-fc P- 31. 1 Wd 

1 See Von KtcXntz, flzrrzchendt fd&** P 52 tqfc S Goidzihur, Matøte*** 
tur Entmckflungsgtsch-. da Sufismu* (F*«M OlitnlsS fvurnutj vol. IJ* 

P- 35 »Wh 

16 
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j; chough Hdl-fire had bcen created for him iloitti 1 All who 
looked on Kis face ihoughc (hat he rnusi have b«n recently 
overtalten by som c great calsfflity, 1 One day a friend saw hint 
wtcping and asked him the cause. “ 1 weep t " he replicd, 
“for fcar that I have done someihing tuiwittingly and 
unintcntioittlly, or eotnniittcd some bult, or spoken sodae 
word which is umplcasing to God : then He tnay have satd, 

1 Begone, for nww thou hast no more honour in My court, 
and henccfonh I wiil not receive any thin g from (hee .”'3 
Al-Mubarrad relates that two fflonks, coming from Syria, 
entered Basra and iooked ic Hasan, whercupon one said to the 
orfier^ u Let us turn aside to visit this man, whose way of life 
appears like that of the Messia^” So they wtnt, and they 
fo und hitn support! n g his chin on the p;ilm of his hånd, wliile 
hc ws5 saying — u Haw I marvel at thost who have been 
ørdcred tø ky in a stotk of provisions and have betn 
summortpJ to set out on a jtmrneyj and yct the foretnost of 
i h f< i ni st:tv% for the hindermost ! WouJd that I knew what 
they are waiting For I w 4 The folio wing uttcranccs art 
characicrisnt: 

tE God h^th utide fasting a hippodroaie (place or time of training) 
i QV Hia servante, thal they tnay race towards obtditace lo Him. 1 
Soine eome in iirsi and win the prize, while othfcrs m Idt behind 
and return disappoiiUcd j and by my life, ti the Ud were ren] o ved, 
the well-doer wpuld he diverted by his weU-doingj and the evi li¬ 
doer by Ms rvil-doiiag, from wearing new garniecsts or frotu anoinl- 
ing his hair/'* 


1 Shi'nLni, p< jk 

* QushayrFs JfiWJu [O®? I.H.), P- 77* l- 1°- 

I TudAttraAl %Alwlifd af Fandti'ddm ‘AtLir, Parf ], p. 37, L 8 of my 
edition. 

* Kdxiit (ed. by WrightJ, p. 57. &■ 

1 The point e£ Ihm meEaphor lies In the faet ttuii Arab hors« wcte put 
TO »borf conunara dtirifig Ibe gMSfiad Of ualkling, Which u.iuaHy began 
forty daya belore the race. 

* Kdmity p. 53% line. 
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41 Yotijutct oite uf ihem wiib white ski n and ddicate complcxion, 
speed iag aloag tha path of TOofty t bc shaEseth his hip* and dappeth 
bis sides and saith, " Here am I P recognise oic l r YcS, wc rccognise 
thec, and Elton art bate/al to God and hatcful to good mon/' 1 

N Tho bnunties of God arc tod numerous to be acknowledgcd 
unless wilh His belp p and the si ns of Man arg too mimerens for bisn 
to escape therefrom units* God pardon tliem." 1 

"The wonder is not how the tost were lost. byt bow the saved 
wetc savede *' 

M Cleanse ye these hearts (by meditati on and remeinbrance of 
God), for they arc quick to nist; and restrain ye the« iouls, for 
they desjfe eagcrly p and if ye restrain them not* they wtll drag y oli 
to an evil u nd_" 4 

The Sufis, conccrning whom ve shail say a fcw word* 
prcsently, cføi m H isan as ane of themselves, and wfth jus tict 
in so fkr as hc attached importance to spiritual 

I E r>r (4n^T4 _ . . 

iim« i AEauiÅe righteuusncssj and was not sat isnen with merely 
external acts of devotion. 44 A gram of genuine 
piety^* hc decjared, 11 h better than a tho usandfold weight uf 
fastirtii and prayer” s But aJthougfi sorae of his savings whith 
arc recorded in the hter biographies lend coluur to the fiction 
tlmt he was a full-blown Siifl, there catl be no doubt thai his 
mysticism—if it dderves that nam c—was of the most moderate 
type, cmtrcly tacting the gtow and cxaltation wbich w: find 
in the Saint]y wmnan, Rib^a al^Adawiyya, with whom legend 
assodates him. 6 

The origin of the mame ‘SufT’ is expkined by the gdfis 
themselves in niany di Her tn £ way% but ot the derivations 

* Kfmif p p + 1. i + 1 /Wd., p. 67 , L 

1 p. 9 ^ L 14 . * lb*d' t p r 120 > L + 

s £hjihayrfs RiuUctj p. 6 } r last fint- 

* It ti netewarthy that Qushayri Et pat of the oldest aulhnri- 

tfes on §uf:s -.m* docS not indodc Basan umunjj the §iiU Shaykha who« 
hiogrjpliLea ire given in ihe kiufhi Ipp. S— 35b, and bardi y mention« him 
abu ve half a doien times in the eonrw of his wwfc. The sayfngs ef 
Hasan whikh hc dtø arc of the same duittn 1 a s, ttwsc pr«ffvcd in the 
RdmiL 
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which have been proposed onl y three possess any cbim to con- 
sderadon, vitt., those which oonnecc it wiih (wisc) or 

with tafå (purity] or wilh ruf {wool) fc * The 
B first two ajc inadmissiblt on lingu is tic grounds, 
in to which wc need not eliter, though it may be 
remarked thac ehc derivation from fafi is conseerared by the 
authority of the £ufl Saints, and is general ty accepted in the 
Ebst a The rcason for this preferenee appears in such defini¬ 
tions as ** The SM is hc who keeps his heart pure with 

God," 3 £t $ufiism is * the bdng chosext for purity 1 : 

wboever is thus ohosen and made pure from all exeept God 
is the true Såf!. 1 ** Understand in this sensc, the word had a 
lofty siginficance which coraimendcd ix to the elect. Nev-er- 
thdess it can bc trackcd to a quite hum ble sourcc. Woollen 
garments were frcqucmly worn by mtn of ascctio Kfe in the 
early times of [slam in ordet (as Ibn K biddun says) ihat they 
might distingubh themselves from those who afFeaed a more 
Iuxluious ftsbbn of dress. Hcncc the name which 

denotes in the first iiHtattce an asceric dad in wool just 

as the Capuchins owcd their d^ignation to the hood 
which they wore. Aceording to Qushayrl 3 the term camt 
in to coftunon usc before the end of the second centurv of the 
Hijra (—815 a,d + } + By this tiinc^ however, the ascetie movt> 
ment in Islam had co >omn extern assumed a ntw character, 
and the mcansng of if the word aJready existed, must 

have undergone 3 cormpoflding ehangc. It seems to me not 
unlikely that the epithet In question marks the point of 

1 See Kotdeike'a arL]be s 1 ^SO/V fri Z.DM-C^ T?n|. 46, p. 45, 

■ An allusion to sff/éfoccurs lu Urin^eu oui of the seventy dcfmttioM of 
S'jfi »rul ^utlism which åre ranLuned in ihe Tadhkimtv 

'UAwiijé, or 1 Memoirs oÉ the Saints,' nf the wtU 4 tnown Frrshn 
Fandu'ddin H At ti s <t firti 1 1230 A*D.|, wbfcrw jir/ Is tnentioned "otily 
twice- 

J S'ud by Gi:-hr .tl-llålj [the bait 4 oote 4 who di ed th 8141-642 ^ j0i 
- Sujd by Junaydof Bagir.thkl it 909-^10 odc øf Ilte most cdchmted 

Sufi Sbaylth*. 
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departurc Frem orthodox ascctidsm and tfiatj as Ja en f States, 
it wss first appJfcd to Abti Hashim of Ktifa føfL befare 800 a.d,^ 
who fonnded a monastery (thénaqJh) for {Jdfls ae 
Hamla m Palestine, Ee that as it may, the dis- 
itnctton between ascctidsm and Sutibm—a 

distinetion whicli answers, broadly speaking* to the via purga- 
tiva and the via ilktminativa of Western mediarval mysticism — 
beglos to show i tself before the cLosc oF the Unuyyad period* and 
rapSdly devdops in the early ‘Abbasid age under die iiiilucnce of 
forcign sdeas and s in portieukr, of Greek philosophy. Lea ving 
i his htter dcvelcpmcnt to be dtscussed in a sutacqueiH c faapter, 
wc shall now briefly ccnsider the ongin of Stifitsm properly so 
caUed and rhe first mani Station of the pecuHar tendendes or 
which ic b based. 

As regards irs otigEn* wc cannot do better than quøte the 
observations with whicb Ibn Kbald&n {f 1406 a.d + ) in tro- 
ti itces the chapter on giifiism in the Prolegomena to his great 
historical work 

11 Tilis is one of the rellgious science whiizh were bom in Islam. 
The way of llie Siifis was regarded by the ancicnt Moaletus and 
ibn kTukfila i illusirious snen—llie Companions of the Prophet 

the Successors (d J-7\f fri J j*«) r and the 
' generation whicb eame after them—as Lhc way of 
Trut h and S:il vation. To be assiduom in piety, to give up a]J dse 
for Gøcfs sake* to turn away from worldJy gaudy and vaniljes, lo 
renouDce pkasure p wealth, and power, whicli are the general 
objects of human ambition, to abandon society and lo load in 
secluiion a Ufe devoled solely to the service of God—iliese were the 
fundamental prindplcs of ^nfiisnj whicb prcvaslcd mm mg the 
Companions attd the Mojdems of old time, When p hu wc ver h in 
the sccon d generation and after wnrds wc rid ly lastes became widtly 
spread, and men no longer shrank from such con tami nation, ihoae 
who made piety their atm were dblinguisfaed by the tiUc of $vfh 
or Mutasa’mmfa (aipirants to 5ufcism), B 


* jbn Khalrllln 1 !! XfuAjitdtftmn (Be-yrøut* 19w) h p 467 — vol iii, p. S 5 søq, 
pi the French tricslation by DeSlauc, The same thiugs are«aidat greater 
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From this it is clear ihat Silfilsm, if not originally iJ en tical 
with the aset tfe revolt of which, as we have seeu, Hasan of 
Basra was the most conspieuous representative, 
at any rate arose out of that mo vement. It was 
not ii spec tilad ve system, Ulce the Mi/tazilite 
heresy, bur a practical religion and rule ofltfe. tt We deri ved 
SAffisn/ 1 saud Jirnayd, 11 from fasting and taking leave of the 
world and breakf n g familiar ties and rcnouncing what men 
deem good j not from disputatfon rt (fil The oldesc 

Sufb were ascctics and hermifs, bul they were also somerhing 
more* They brmtght out the spiritual and my sti tal element in 
Islarc^ or brougbt it in, if they did not find h therc already, 

“ S&fiism/ 5 says Suhraward^ “is nrit lier *poverty f 
nor asccQciscn [zirAd), but a term whieh comprehends the ideas 
of both, togedter with somethrng hesides. With« 
Tb |2j|™ c,e OLJt these superadded qua] i tics a man is not a Saft, 
though hc may be an ascetic [zåhid) or a fakir 
{f&qlr), It is said that, notwifhstandiiig the ex¬ 
cellence of * poverty, 1 the end thereof b only the beginning 
of Stififsm." A li ide fur ther qn hc expbtns ihe difference 
thus:— 

M The fakir holds fast to his'povcrfy* and fs profoundly con- 
vmeed of ils superÉor merit. Hc pralers it lo riches beow&e Sie 
longs for the Divinerecompcn^ nf whieb his failh aiwes hitn * - . 
and whenever hc contemplates the everlastiug rqward,, he ibstaina 
from ihe floeting joys of this world and embraecs paverty :tnd 
indigtirice and fears that if be shoedd cea>jc lo be 'poor 4 he wjLI ]ose 
both the merit and the prt/c, Now this is absolutcly unsound 
accnrding to the doctrine of the 5<if is, baau» he hopes for recom- 
pcuse and renoLmces Uie world o □ th±t accouniwhercas the §ufi does 
not renounce s t for the sake of proinhsed rewards bul, ori tlie contrary, 


length by Sehrawardi in hin 'Awdrifu 'Mfa'dn/ (print cd on the margin 
Of GbaziLi'5 ikfdj Cairo, t2$ø JLH.J, voh i, p. 17a g | gr the 
passage frem {JusSmyri innsSlted by Ptcfesor E. G + Browne oa 
pp. ±97-^29^ af vdL L of hi* Likmf HiiL'Fy uf Pema. 

1 SulldwinJi, Jb& at r p + 1^6 1 iL*. <f 4 , p. 145, 
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for thc salte oI prssni 1 States/ fof be is the'sen of his tune/ * * , 1 
The tbeory tbat 1 povcrty F is tbo tountiatiøn øf sigruiies ttast 

the diverse stages of ^ijÉbim are reached by tbe road of 1 poverty 1 ; 
it dots not imply tbat the Soft is essen tiaUy a fakir / 1 

Tbo key note of Siifiism h disinterested, sdfless devotion , 
i ti a word, Love* Thongh not whølly Siran ge, this idea 
was very far from being famih&r Eø piens Mub^B^iadui^ 
who were more dccpJy impressed by che powcf and ven* 
geance of God thai* by His goodness and mercy. Tbe 
Koran generally represents Ållab as a siern, nnapproach- 
able despot, requiring otter sub mission to His arbitrary will, 
bot infimedy unconeerned with huifian feeJings and aspira¬ 
tions Sueb a Bcbg conld not satisfy the religions instinert, 
and tbe whote history of Sdfiism Is a protest against the 
unnatur;d divorce beiween God and Man which this concep- 
don involvcs. Aceordingiy, I do not tb ink tbat wc need took 
beyond Islam for the origin of the $dfi doctrincs, aEthmigh ir 
would bea mhtake not to recognise the part which Christian 
induence must have had in shaping their earEy developmcnt* 
The specolatfve character with which they gratlually heeame 
imbned, and which in the course of lime completely tnmsfbrroed 
them, was more or less latent during the Umayyad period 
and for nearly a century after ihe accession of the House of 
4 AbM* r The carly Sy fis are srill on onhodox ground: their 
relation lo Islam is not unlike that of the 

«.iy sary. ^p^ n j g h mystics to the Ruman Catholic 

Church, They attach extraordinaty valye to cerrain pointe 
in MuhammatTs teaching and emphasise titem so as to leave 
the others af most a dead letten They do not indulge in 
profound dialettfc, bue con Ene themselves to matters bcaring 
on practical theology. SeEf-abandonment, dgorousielf-muftiit- 
cairion, firrvid piory, and (juietism carried to the verge of ap&thy 
form the main features of ibeir creed t 

1 hc yiclds lisitL^U ynfr^rvcdly lo tfcfi apiiiliwil '^tatca" 
wblicji pass over tum. accercUiig Gad wills. 
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A ful! and vivid picture of early $ufissm might bc drawn 
from the uumerous biographics lu Anbic and Persian, whkh 
supply abundant detail* conccrning the fivarmer 

1 of life of tbese Muhammackn Saints, and feiib- 

fully record their ausiende% visions, mtrades, 
and sayings. Hero wt have on Sy Space lo add a few lines 
abom die most imporrant membcis of the groiip—Ibrihfm 
b. Adham, Abu ‘Ali Shaqiq, Fmjayl b, *Iyid, and Råbi%— 
all of whom died betwcen the middie and end of the second 
c emury alter the Hijra (767— Si 5 a*d + ), Ibrihfm beton ged 
to the royal Family of BaHth. Forty scimitars of gold and 
forty maccs of gold were borne in Front of him and behind* 
One day, whtlc hunting, he heard a voice which cried, 
** Awake ! wert thou ereated for this ? n He eschanged 
his splendid robes for the hum ble garb and felt eap of a 
shepherd, bade Fare well to his kingdom, and Jsved For ninc 
years in a cave ncar Naysåbur. 1 Hts customary prayer 
was, “O God, u pli ft me From the shame of djsobcdioice 
to the glory of submission un to Thee I h 

** 0 God l ** he said, rH Tbou knowest that the Eight Paradises are 
littlfi heade the bouour which Thou hast done unto me, and besid c 
Thy love, and bestie Thy gi ving me intauiacy wilh the prabe of Thy 
naniv\, and behide the pt:ace of mind which Thou hast given me 
when I niediEate on Thy msjesty.™ And again: HH You vvflt a0 | 
attain to righteotisncss until you travers« si x p^>es : the 

First ts that you shut rhe door of pknsot and open the doer of 
tiardship ; the second, that yeu shiit the doer ef eminence and open 
the doer of abasement ; the third* that you shiit the door of easc and 
open the doer of affliction ; the fcmrth, that yon shul the door of 
skflp and open the door of wakciulness ; the fiftb r that you shnt the 
door of richcs and open the door of poveriy; and the *ucth that 
you shut 1 hu door ef cxpectadon and Open the doer of muldn g veer- 
self ready for dentin" 


* Po^ibly Fbrihiin wai one oi the $hiftajh_yya or 1 Cavf-dwcltør*' of 
KhunUin itkikaft meani 1 eave 1 in Fervbra), whom ihe jmpfe Syria 
tralLed 'the Fastera." S« Snhrawinif, tør* rit, p, 171/ 
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Stiaqlq, also of Batkh, laid partkutar Stress on the duty 
of leaving one's sclf cmirely in Gotl’s hånds (jtnuaiivf), a 
term which is practical!/ lynonymous with 
tgL - passiv tty; the t&ut&w&Aiit must mate no 

cflfon to obtain even the barest livclihood, he 
nnist not ask for anyching, nor cngage in any trade: his 
business b with God alen c- One of Shaqfc] s siyin gs was ? 
t( Ninc-tenths of devolion eon&Ést in ftight from m i n kind, 
the rcmaining tcnth in sileoce. Simiiarty, 
Pi^jyit lyi* a convertcd Captain of banditti, 

dedarcd that 44 to absiain for nien's sake from doing any- 
thing is hypocrisy, wh ile to do anjthing for mens ske 
is idoLatiy/* It may be noticcd as an argument againsi 
the Indlån origin of StSfiism tbat akhough the three 
wbo have been mentioned werc natives of KhurJsAn 
or Transoxania, and thcrcfbre presumably in touch wilh 
Buddhisti c ideas, no trace ean be found in thcir sayings of 
the doet ri ne of dying to sclf (farid ), which plays i great pan 
in subsc^uenr Sdfiism, and which Von Kremer and others 
have idend fied wilh Nirvdna, We now come to a more 
interesting personality^ in whom the aseetét and quictistic 
type of giifikm k cransftgured by emotion and bc^ins dtariy 
to reveaJ the direction of irs next advancc. Evcry tme 
knows tliat women have borde a disfingnished part in the 
annals of European mysticism: St. Teresa, Madame Guyon, 
Catharine of Slcho, and Juliana of Norwich, io men- 
tifln tut n fe,w names at random. And notwichstanding 
the imeUectual death io which the majority of Maskin 
women are condemned by thcir rropheVs Ofdinaiiccj ihe 
Såfis, iiker the Roman Caiholics, can boast a goodly number 
of female saitus- The oldest of these, and by 
R4bL» |^ r t h c mo5! ren owned fr is Rib: 4 a, who bdønged 
to the tribe of *Adi, whence she is generally 
called Rdbi*a aMAdawiyya, She was a, narivc of Ban™ 
and died at Jerusalem, probably towards the end of the 
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second een tu ry af Islam : her tomb w;t$ an obreci of 
pilgrimage in the Middle Åges, as wt lom from Ibn 
KhalllHn (t 1281 a, D-.)+ Although the sayings and verses 
flttributed ta her by Sufl writers may be of doubtful 
amben tiet ty, there is évety reason to suppose tbat tbey 
fatrly represent the actunl character of her devotion, which 
rcsenihkd that of all feminine mysiEcs in being inspircd by 
tender and ardent feding. Shc was asked ; M Do you love 
God Almtghly ? Tl “ Yes*" “Do you båte the Devit 1 ” 
“ My lo^e of God," she replied, u leaves mc no ] eisure to 
hatc the DeviL I saw the Prophet Jn a dream* He saEd, 
4 O Råbi'a, do you love mc!* I said, *0 Apostle of God, 
whq does not love tnee but love of God hash so absorbeti 
me tbat neither love nor hate of any other thing rems his 
in my heart/ M Rdbi^a is saEd to have spoken the following 
verses:— 

** Two ways I love Thee: se 3 Éi$hly p 
And n«t p as wortby is af Thee. 

Tis sctfUh tove that I do naught 
Save tMiik 00 Thee with every ihotighl j 
'Tis purest love when Thou dost raise 
The veil to my udoring gaze. 

N T ot måne Ehe prajs* in that Or this, 

Tiiiue is the ptnisc in both p 1 wis/ 1 1 

Whcrhcr genuine or not, rhe^e lines, %vith ihesr mixture 
of devotion and spcculadon —the auchor distinguishes the 
il I umi rot i ve from the contemplative Life and manifestly 
regards the latter as the more excellent way—serve to 
mark the end of the asectic school of gilfiism and the rise of 
a new theosophy whieh, under the same imme and sdll 
professing to be in full nccord with the Koran and the 
Sunn&, was founded to some extent upon ideas of extraneous 
origirt — ideas i rreeon diable with any revealcd religion, and 


*■ GhasdM* Xfryd (Caina p 11^ A.tl.J, vol. iy F p. 2 jjS. 
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directly opposed to the severc and majestic simpHcity of the 
Muframmadan artides of faith. 

The opening eentury of Islam was not favourablc to litera- 
ture. At finst conquest, expansion, and organisation, then 
civil strife absorbed the nation** energies i then, 
kiSu^ under the Umayyads, the dd pgan spirk 
assmed i isel f onec more. Consequen dy the 
literature of this period conststs ålmost cxolusively of poet ry, 
which bears few marks of Islande influenee. I need fcareely 
refer to the view whteh iong prevailed in Europc that 
Muhammad corrupted the taste of his countrymen by setting 
up the Koran as an incomparable mode! of poetic style, 
and by condemning the admired productions of the heathen 
bards and the art oF poetry itsdf; nor remind my readers 
that in the first place the Kornn is not pøetica! in form (so 
that h could not serve as a model of this 
hind), and sccondly, accordinc io Mubammadan 
bclief, is the actual Word of God, therefbre na 
gfntris and beyond imitation* Again, the poets 
whom the Prophct condemncd were his inost dan ge rous 
opponents: he haled them not as poets but as propagators 
and defunders of false ideals, and becaii^c they ri d ie uled his 
teaehing, whtle on the contmry he In mon red and rcwarJed 
those who cmployed their talents in the right way* If ihe 
nom Ad minstrcls and eavaliers who li ved, as they sang, the 
free li Fe of the desert were never etjualled by the briJliam 
laurcatn of imperial Damasois and Eaghdad, the causes of 
the declinc cannoi bc craced to MuhammacPs personal atti¬ 
tude, but arc due to various dicufDftances For which he is 
only responsible in so hf as he fciindcd a rdigioits and 
polideal system thu revplutionised Atabtan society, The 
poets of the period with which we arc now dealing fbltow 
sLavishly in die footsteps oF the »ncients, as ihough Islam 
had never been. Instead of celebrating the splendid victones 
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and hero te decds qf Maslem wamars, the hard liv in g in a 
grcat city still weeps over the retics of hts bdoved's encamp- 
mcm in the wiMerness, stiti rides away through 
chc sandy wasie on ihe pecriess camel, whosc 
fine points he partiedarly describes; and if he 
should happen to be addressing the Ca]iph, it is ten to 
ooc i bat he will tredit that august personage with all the 
virtues of a Bedouin Shstykh. u Fortuitately the imitation 
of the antique qasida^ at any rate wkh the greatest Umay- 
yad poets, is to some extern on ly acccssory to another tarm 
of an drat exdtcs our historical imerest in a high degree : 
natn dy, the oceasional poems {very numerous in al mose 
all tbese wriiers), which are suggested by the mood of 
the moment and can shed a vivid light on æntcinporary 
history*” 1 

The concg uests made by the successors of the Prophet 
broughi ciiormuus wcalth inro Mecca and Medbia, and 
when the Umayyad aristocracy gaineel the 
Uui L^Pbe E upper hånd in ‘UthiniiL's Caliphate, these Towns 
devdqped a voluptuous and disse lu te hfe which 
broke through every restri etion that Islam had imposed* 
Xhe inercase of luxury produced a corresponding rdinc- 
menE of the pac tic art. Although mus i c was not unknown 
lo the pngnn Arabs, it had hlthtrto been culrivatcd chic fly 
by foreignersy especially Greek and Persi an Strtging-^irls. 
Bul in the first ccntuiy after the Hijra wc hear of scveral 
Arab singers/ natives of Mecca and Mcdlna, who set favouriie 
passages to music : henceforth the words and the mdody 
ar c ioscparabJy united, aa wc learn from the KrtUm *l-Ågkåni 
or 4 Book of Sengs,* where hundreds of cacamples are to be 
fbund. Afnidst the py throng of pieasurc-seekera women 
naturally ptayed a prominent part, and love, which had 

* BrtHzkdmami, Gtfsdt. d* Arab. LitU*alur, vol. J a p. 45. 

* Ma'badp Gharld, fbn Smayj, Tuwiya, and Ihn 'A'Lsha. 
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hit her to førmed in most cases merely the cøn venti orsal prø- 
ludc t q an øde^ now began to bc sung før its own sake. 
Tn this Peninsalar schøol, as it tnay bc named in con trast 
with the bold atid masculine stoin øf the grat Provind*! 
poets wbnm wc are about tø mentio^ the patm unqucstiQJt- 
ably beløngs eo ‘Urrw b. Abi RabPa (t 719 a,p.)> 
Vru* h, \hi % j,e jon 0 f a rich Meccan merehant. He passed 
the best part øf his life in the pnisuic of noble 
dames, ørho alene inspired bim to sing. His poetry was so 
seductive that i c was regarded by devøLit M os! ems as “ the 
greatest cricne ever cømmicted against God,” and sø charm- 
ing withal that ‘AbduUih b. ‘Abbis, the Prøphrfs cousin and 
a lamø lis authørity øn the Køran and the Traditions, could 
mi refrain from gering by heart soine erotic verses whkh 
‘Umax red led to him. 1 The Arib* sard, with tnith, that 
the tribe øf Qnraysh had won dbEincrioii in every fidd 
save poet ry, but wc allow rhat 4 Umar b. Ai>É RabPa 

is a clear exception to this rule. His diction, like that øf 
Catullus, has all the unaffeeted ca$c øf refined con versa don. 
Here are a few lines:— 

11 Blaiflé mc «ø mørt, O øområde l but to-day 
Cuietlv with mc besid e the howdahs Ftay. 

Riame nøt mv løvu for Zaynab, for to her 
And tiet* my heart Is pltdged a prisøner. 

Ah, em I ever Ehink øf how wc met 
Once al al-Khayfj and leel tiø fond rugret? 

My $ong of øEher tfooicn was but jesfc: 

She mgus aløne, ectipshig ål! the rest. 

Hers is my løve sinccrej tis she the flame 
Of passien kindJes—sø> » tmec tø blune ! N * 

Wc have no speice tø dwell øn the mi nor poets of the same 
schoul, a]- c Arji (a kinsman øf the ITmayyads), al-Abw^ ans ^ 
many øthers. It been pøinced out by Dr. C. Brøckchnmn 

1 Kd.mtl of Mubarrad, p* 570 Wjq. 

* Å£kdm\ i, 4j p L 15 strø. L trødeke'* Diltttus, p. 17, lul line and folL 
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thar the !nve-poetry of ihh epoch is largdy of popular ørigin ; 
tg^ the sorsgs attribuied to Janni, in which Buthayna is 
ad dress cd, and to Maj nun—the bero of coumlcss 
Pcrsian and Turkish romanera which tclcbratc 
his love for LayU-—are true folk-songs snch as øceur in the 
Arab'um Nights, and may be heard in the strects of Beyrout 
or on the banks of the Tigris at the present day* Many 
of them arts ex 1 rerne! y beånd fut I take the falbwing 
verses from a poem which is said to have been composcd 
by JamJl 

u 0h H might it ftower anevv, that yauthfu] prime, 

And reslort lo tts p Buthayna, tis c bygone li me [ 

And might we ngasn be bLest as wc wonl to bc p 

When thy folk werc aigh and grudged what thou gævest mel 

ShaJl I ever meel Bulhayna aEonc agaiu, 
tach ot ns full ol love as a cloud of rain ? 

Fast in her net vvas I when 3 lad* and tiSl 
This day my love is growing and waxiiig still, 

I have spent my lifetfme, waiting for her to speak. 

And the hEoosri of yoath is faded from ofF my check ; 

But I will not sutfer that she my snit deny, 

My love rcm-iin* ufldying, though al] thingi dicl J>l 

The nam« of al-Alchta], al-Farazdaq, and Jarir stand out 
pre-eminently in the list of Umayyad poets. Tb ry W cre men 
of a very difturent stamp from the bnguishing 
Minnwingers and carpec-Jenights who, tikc }am£ 
refused to battie except on the fidd oflovc. It is 
noTcwoTthy tlwt all three weie bom and bred in Mesopoiamia. 
The mot herland was ex hansted ; her ambitions and enter- 
prising youth poured into the provine«, wlhch tioiv bccomc 
the main centres of intellectu.il activity, 

Farazdaq an-J Jarir are im i mately connected by a pccuhar 
rivalry— h drtadti amhi—id rjf, blaclguards both ” For manv 
ycars they engagcd in a public sColding-maich {muhåjåt), and 
1 N&ldeLe’i tMbcAu, p, 9, L u iqq.. omltti&gJ. 13. 
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as neither had any scruplts on the score of decency, the fcutcst 
a buse was ban died (0 and fro betvfeen thetn ^buse, however, 
which is redeemed from vulgarity by its bteranr excellence, 
and by the marvellous still which the sari rists display in 
tnanipulating all tie vituperative resource of the Arabic 
"language. Soon these * Flytings* {Naqå'id) 
were recited everywhere, and caeh poet had 
knus*!. t j, ousaa & 0 f enthiisiastie partisans who maiu- 
tafned that he was superior to his rival,* One day 
Muhallab b. Ahi Sufra, the governor of Khur&sAn, who 
was march in g againsc the Atariqa, % sect of the hhrfijiws, 
heard a great Glamour and tumult in the camp. On 
inquiring its eause, he found that the soldiers had bccti 
fierccly displi ti tig as to the eoinparative merits of Jarir and 
Farazdaq, and desired to submit the question to his decision. 
u Would you ex pose mc,” said M uhal lab, “to be torn in 
pieces by these two dogs t I will not decide hetween tiiem, 
but t will point out to you those who carc not a whit for 
either of them. Go to the Azariqal They are Arabs 
who understand poetry and judge ir aright.” 
Genen] [ntnnt I'Q'ext ibVj when the u iics taced cach ot her, 

^ ^ jj] Aaraqite named ‘Abida b. Hilål stepped 
forth from the mnfcs and offered single combat. One of 
Mubalbb's men accepted the challenge, but before fighting 
he begged his adversary to inform him which was the 
better ^oec—Farawlaq or Jarir 1 11 God con found you!" 
cried ‘Abida, “do you asb mc abøut poetry inslead of 
studying thc Koran and the Sacred Law 1 ” Then he 
quoted a Y«se by Jarir and gave judgment in his fovour.* 
This incident affalds s, strilting pmof that the taste for 
poetry, fer from bdng confired to literary circles, was 
diffused throughout the whde nation, and was cultivated 

* An edition ol thc by Proitssor A, A. Bovin iw beeo 

pti blis fred at klyden, 

* Aghiitil, ™, 55 , L 12 sqq- 
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even amidst the fangnes and dangers of war, Parallel 
insiances occur in die history of" the Arhenians, the most 
gifted peeple of ihe West, and possibly dscwhurc, but imagine 
Brirish soldie rs discussing quesrions of that kind over tbc 
camp-ijresl 

Akhtal jomed in the fray. His sympathics were with 
Fsmizdaq, and the naqd'id whicb be and Jarfr composed 
against eaeh other have come down lo ns. AIE these poee% 
likc thetr Post-Islatnic brcthren generally, wcre professional 
cncomiasts, greedy, venal, and ready to revilc any one who 
would not purehase the ir praisc. Some fnrther accouot of 
them mav be inicresting to the reader, espedal ly as the 
aneedotes rdated by their biograpbers throw many eurious 
siddigliis on the man ners of the time* 

The oldest of the trio, Akbtal (Ghiyåth b. Ghawth) of 
Taghlib, was a Christian, Kkc most of his tribe—chey li ad 
long been settlcd in Mesopotamia—and rema in cd 
in thai faith to the end of his life, though the 
CaEiph *Abdu ’i-Mahk is said to have offered him a pension 
and lOpOOO dirhums in cash if he wodd tnrn Mostern, His 
religion, however, was less a matter of prindplc than of 
convenience, and to htm the supremc virtue of Christian! ty 
by in the licence whieh it gave him 10 drink wine as ofien 
as he ptca$ed + The 5 tori es told of him suggest grovcUing 
deuøutncss combined witb very easy morals, a phenomenon 
bmiliar to the student of medheyal CathoHdstn* It is 
rdated by one who was touring in Sy ria tbat he found 
Akhtal con fin cd in a churth at Dacnascus, and pteaded his 
cause with the prk-st* The latter siopped besid? Akh(al and 
raising the staff on which be leaned— for he was an aged man 
—exe I ni med : “ O enemy of God, will you again defame 
people and sarirlsc ihem ind caluminatc chaste women I w * 
while the poet humbled hlmself and promised never to rep-eat 
the ofience, When asked how it was thai hc, who was 
honoured by the Caliph and feared by all, behaved so 
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subm is-iively to this pricst, he answered, (< It is religion, ir 
is religion,” < On another occasion, swing rhc Bishop pras, 
he cried to his wifc who was then pregn an t, Run afrer 
hi tu and touch his robe.” The poor woimn only succwded 
in touching The tail of thc Bishop's ass, but Akhtal consol ed 
her with the rems rit, 11 He and thc tail of his ass, there 5 
no difference i" a lt is charaeteristic of thc anti-lslamic 
spirit whidi appears so strongly in thc Umayyads that their 
chosen laureate and champion should have been a Christian 
who was in truth 1 lineal descendant of the pagan bords, 
Pious MmIcibs might well bo scandaliscd wfien he burst 
unannoimccd i nto the Calfpfa’s presene^ sumpiuously attired 
in silk and wearing a cross of gold whidi was suspended 
from his nede by a golden chain, while drops of 
wine trickled from his beard.J but their protests went 
unheeded at thc court of Datnascus, where nobody cared 
whether the suthor of a fine verse was a Moslem or a 
Christian, and where a poet was doubly welcotne whosc 
religion enabled him » *rvc his masters without any 
regard to Muhnmmadan sen ti ment f so ihat, for exatnple, 
when Yazid I wished to talte reven ge on the people of 
Medlna because one of their poets had addressed amatory 
verses to his stster, he turned to Alchtal, who branded the 
Aitiår, the men who had brought about the triumph of 
Islam, in the famous lins— 


" Ouraysh have boro« away ail the honour and glory, 

And WucM aione is beiieath the turbans ai thc Aniar."* 

Ws must remember that the poets were laders of public 
opinion , their uiterances took the place of pol!tical pamphlccs 
or of party oratory for or against the Government of the day. 


1 Agkdni, Yii, 18^ i 35 aqq- 
1 Ibid rr p- iy&, Lim^ 


- Ibid., vilp 183, Lfisqq, 
1 /tø'*!., Jiiij Lø, L *3- 
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Oli hearing AkhpTs ode in praisc of thc Umayyad dynascy, 1 
4 Abdu *1-Malik ordcred one of his dieots to conduct thc 
a iithor through the streets of Damascus and to c ry out, 
K Here is the poet of the Commander of thc Faitbful ! Here 
is ihc bcst poet of the Arabs ! T>i No wonder that he was 
a favourite at court and such an eminent personage thai 
the grtat tribe of Bakr used to in vi te him to aot as arbitratør 
whentver any controversy arose atnong thcm.3 Despite the 
Juxury in which he lived, his wiid Bcdouin nature pin ed 
for freedom, and he frcquently le ft the Capital to visit his 
home in the desert, where he not ody married and divoreed 
scvcral wives, but also ihrew himsclf with ardoxir into the 
fernis of his dan- Wc have alrcadv notked thc part which 
he phycd in the literary duel between Jarir and Farazdaq* 
From his deathbed he sent 2 finat inju notion to Farazdaq 
not to spare their conunon enemy* 

Ak bial is commctided by Afa bian critics for the number and 
excellence of his long poems, as well as for thc purity, polish, 
and correctness of his styler* AM ‘Ubayda put him fitst among 
ihe poets of Islam, wbile the cdebraicd colicctor of Pre- 
tskmic poetry. Abu 4 Amr b. al- 4 Ali, declared that if Akhtal 
had lived a single dav tn the Pagan Age he would not have 
preferred any One to him- His supretnaey in panegyric wns 
acknowledged by Karazdaq, and he bimse!f claims to have 
surpassed all eompedtørs in three fty les, vifc,, panc^yric, 
satire, and erotic poetry $ but rhere is more justificadon for 
thc boast that his satires mig hl bc redted mrgmiåus —he 
does not add puiriiqm —without causing a blusM 

Hawiffllffl b. Ghllib, generally knouvn as Farazdaq, belonged 
ro the tribe of Tanifm, and was born ae Basra towariis the end 
of *Umar*s CaliphaEe* His grandfather, Swon renown 

1 E nzomium Om^yad^ru-m f cd, by Houtsnu (Leydcn, 187^ 

* A£*dni\ vii, 172, L 27 sqq. > lbid. T p. 17^ L 25 sqq, 

* Ibid-t p. [jSj L 26 scq. 
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m Frc-hiamtc times by ransoming tb c Ilves of female infants 
whoni thdr parents had condemned to die (on aoconnE of 
whidi he recdved thc title^ JUuAji '/-Åtaw'åddtj 
Famdait å j-i c w ho bcings thc biiried gi ris to li fc p and 

his father was likcwisc imbned witb thc oid Bedouin traditions 
of lEberality and honour f which were rapidly growing obsolcte 
among thc demo ral ised populace of ‘Iriq. Farazdaq was a 
ma sivais sujet of thc type represemed by t ranfots VilioUp 
recklss, disolutt, and thoroughly unprinciplcd " apart from 
his gift of vitiiperatiøn, we find noihing in him to admtre 
save his respcct for his faEher's memory and his con scan e 
tlcvodon to thc Honsc of c Alf, a devocion which hc soomed 
to cdnceal j so that he was cast into prisen by thc Caliph 
His him for reciting in his presetice a glo wing panegyric on 
*Alfs grandson, Zaynu VÅbidln, The tragic fate of HttsitfEl 
at Karhald affeeted him dceply, and he callcd on his coni- 
patriots to acquit themselves Sikc men — 

w IF yt avenge tiot him, tiie son of Ehe hest of you, 

Thed fling* fliug the sword away and naught bot thc spindle 

ply-t- 

Whilc still a young man* he was otpdled from his native 
city in conseqnence of the lampoons which hc directed agaifisi 
a noble family of the Band Nahshal. Thereupm hc 

fled to Mcdiita, where hc plimgcd imo galEantiy and dissipa- 
tion lintil a sbamdc^ descriptiøn of one of his intrigues 
again drew upon him the scnlcnce øf hanishment. His 
poems con ej in nu ny references to his cousin Nawlr> whom^ 
by means of a discredEtablc trick, he føreed to nuny him 
when she was on thc poini of giving her hånd to another. 
Thc pair were ever quarrellirigj and at La.sc Faraxdaq con- 
sented to an irrevocabk divøree, whidi was witaessed by 
Masan of Ba$ra, the frmouy iheologian. Nq sooner w*s 
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the aci complete than Farazdaq began 10 whh h uhdonc, 
an d he spokc the folio wing venses 

*t fed repcalnnce like aMCttsaV > 

New that Nawar has bceo divarced by me h 
Shc waa my Farad ise wbieh i have ItMtj 
Lite Adam when the Lord's con 1 .mand he crossecL 
I ara onc whfl wilfnlly puts out his tyes, 

Thcn dark to him the stikning day doth rise i tp 

‘The repentance of Farazdaq,’ sigrsifving bitter regret or 
disappointment, passed into a proverb. Hc died a fcw 
monthø beforc JaHr in yzS a,p* ? a. year also made notable 
by the deaths of two illiistrious di vines* Hasan uf Basta and 

Ibn Sirln, 

Jarfr b. VAtiyya bclonged to Kulayb, a branch of ihe same 
rribCj. Tamiin^ which produeed Fara?.daq + He was the court- 
poet of |fajjå), ihe dreaded govemor of *Iri% and 
eulogised his patron Ln such txtravagant terms as 
to arouse the jealousy of the Caliph K Abda 1 -Matik, who 
corssequently reccived bim f on his appearance a* DamasciiSj 
with mat ked coldness and batiteur* But when, afier seveol 
repuhe^ he at length eb tamed permission to redte a poem 
tvhiizh he had composed bi hononr of tbe princc, and emne 
to the verse-— 

M Are nat yo the best of who on cimel ride. 

More open-hataded iltan all in the world besktet”— 

1 Ile Caliph sat up ereci on his throne and cxclaimcd : u Let 

* 1 tdmil oF Mutar rad p. 70, L 17 aqq* 

É Ai-Kusa k i brake an excellent fcow whidi he hod made fpr hlmstdf, 
Sce Tht 0/ Harm, trans, by Cheflefy* p. 151. Professor Kevan 

remarks Iku this h.iLhverse is an almog* verba] diation fram a verse 
asefibed to K Adi h r Marina of y ira p an enemy of *Adi h r Zayd the poet 
U 9 74 I. 5 )h 
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JAR/R 

u& bc praiseJ Kke this or in silcncc S ” 1 Jarlr’s Uhinc as a 
sari rist stood so high rhat to bc wovsM by him was ncckoneft 
a greatcr d [stinet ion ihan to vanquish any one eiser. The 
blind poet, Bashsbir b. Biifd (t 7 B 3 a.d.}, &aid : « I satiriwd 
JarErj but he considered me too young for him co notke. 
Had he araswered me f I should have been the finest poei 
in the worW^ a The fdlowiftg anecdaie shows thnt 
vitnperation bunchad by a master likc Jarir was a deadly 
ind far-reachiilg w-eapon which degraded ire vietim in ihe 
eyes of his tcuitemporarie^ however he oiighr deserve thdr 
esteem, and covered his fatnily and tribe with lasting 
disgrace. 

There was apoet pF repute, well knovvti by the norne of Ri*i 14bU 
[Came^herdJj who løudly published his opinion that Faraidaq ™ 
superior to Jarir* although the Jatter li.ul Uuded bis tribe, the Banu 
Nmnavr. whtreas Farazdmj had made verdes ajfUnst tbem, One 
day Jar|r met him and e*postulatad with hitn hut got no reply. 
Kå J i was riditig it mule and was sucoompanicd by his son F Jandah 
\vlio said to his father; "Why do you halt before this dogaf the 
Band Knlavb, as thvugh you had anything to hope or fear from 
him ? " At the same lime he give the mule a Jasli with his whip H 
The animaJ Started violeutly and kickcd Jarir, who wns stnnding by, 
so that his cup fdl fo the gnrancL R&i toak na het:d und went on 
his wuy. jirir pieked up the eap, bnished it, and replaeed it on his 
head. * Thcn he cstdmmed in ver*e 

»O JandaU vhai imllf say Mumayr cfyou 
Whm my dtsktmourmg skaft kas pitrccd thy sirt?** 

Ile retorn cd home full of indignation, and af tor the evening prayer, 
having called for a jor ai dato-wine and a tomp, he set aboui his 
work , 1 An rid woman in the hemse hearri him mut tering, and 
mounted the sUirs to see what mied him. She fotind him crawling 
naked on his bed. by na»fl *F that which was wlthin him ; so she 
ran down, crying rL He is mad/ and described what ^he lod szm to 
the peoplo of the bousc. p, Gcl thee goms," tbey said # "we Lnow 

1 tbn KhAllikin (ed. by WiiStenfcJdl, ^0. 13? i Dc Slanc s tianslltiofi 

fflL i, pr 

* Agkdn i, Hi, 33 P L 
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what hc h at* By tiayhreak Jarif liad composed a satire o! eighty 
vene; against the Banu NLimnyr, Whcn he finiishcd the poem, he 
shoutcd trimnphantly p **AHah Akhar t" and rode away to tbe place 
whcre he expectcd lo find Ral '1-ibii and Farazdaq and ibeir friende 
Hc did not salut« Rå'i but immedUtely began to recile. While be 
was speaking Faraadaq and Rå'i bowed their head s,, and the rest øf 
ihe cocnpany sat listenlngin silent aiioftification. When jarir nttcred 
Lhe final words— 

" Cos* dmprs Ikme før s kame t før tkøu ari øf 
Nvmayr—no pctr o/ Kah nor yct Kitdb 

Rål rose and hastencd to his lodgang as fast as his mule øøuM carry 
him* 11 Saddle l Saddle V w he cricd to his comrades : “you caunot 
stay here Lønger* jarir has disgraccd Yøu all." Thcy left Ba§ra witli- 
out detav to rejoln their tribc r who bitterly rcproacbcd Rå H i for tbe 
tgnominy wbieh be had brøught upon Nurnayr s and hundreds of 
ycars aiterwards his namc wu sllEl a byward among his pcople/ 

Next f but next at a torig Interval* to the rhrec great poets of 
this epoch comts Dhu ’URuniFna [Ghaylåu b. 4 Uqba), wbo 
i mi tu c ed tbe odes of the dosert Arabs wich tire- 
Dtu I-Sinoimn. Kjme monoioriotiS fidelity. The philologists 

of the following age delighted in his antiqne and difficuk 
style, and praised hi ni far above his merits. It was sald 

thai poet ry began with Imru’u TQays and ended with 

Dhn TE-iimma ; whicb is true in the sense thai hc is the 
Last important representative of the pure Bedo ni ti scbooL 

Conccming the prose writers of the period we eau make 
on ly a few general observations* iiiasmuch as their works 

have al most entirdy perbhcch 3 In this hnrncJi 

P niruiiaVT*s * °f literaturc the same setutar, nøn-Miihamrciadan 
spirit prcvailed whkh has been me 13 don ed as 
charaetcristic of tbe poets who fløurÉshcd under the Umay- 
yad dynast j t and of the dynasty itsclf. Historieal studies 

« Aghdrii 

* THe foUowing aocøenl is mainly derhed from Goldziher s Umfutmm. 
Studien* P*n U t F- ^ 
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wcre encouraged and promoted by thc court of Damascus. 
VVe have referred dsewhere to ‘Abld b« Sbarya, a nat i ve of 
Vemen, whosc business it was to dress up the old Icgends 
and purvey them in a readable form to tht public. Another 
Yemcnire of Persian descent, Wahb b. Munabbih, is respon- 
sible for a great deaJ of tht fabulous lore belonging 10 the 
domain of dwå'ii (Origins) wbich Moslem chroroclers 
couimonly prefbc to their historial works. There seems to 
have been an eagcr demand for narratives of the Early 
Wars of Islam {maghM). It is related that the Caliph 
<Abdu ’l-Malik, seeing ont of these hooks in the bands of 
his son, ordered it to be burnt, and enjoined him to study 
tbe Koran i nste* d. This aneedote shows on the part of 
‘Abdu ’l-Malik a pious feeting with which hc is scldom 
crediced,* but it shows also thai histories of a legendary 
and popular character precedcd ihose which wcre based, 
Uke the MaghM of Musd b. ‘Uqba (t 75!! a.d,) and Ibn 
bliHq's 'Biagrapky ef tht Propkc, upon religious tradition. 
No work of the former class has been preserveJ. The 
strong theological i tt fluenet wbich asserred itself in the 
second cent ury of the Hijra was un fevou rable to ih« devdop- 
ment of an Arabian prose literature on national lines. In 
the meantirne, however, tearned doctors of divinity began 
to collect and writc down the Jgedllkt. Wc have a sotiory 
rclic of this sort in the Kit&im U-Zuhd (Book of Ascettcism) 
by Asad b. MusS (t 749 A.d.), The most renowned 
traditionist of the CJmayyad age is Muhammad b. Muslim 
b, Shihdb aJ-Zuhri (t 742 a.d.), who distingu ished bimscif by 
accept in g j udidat oflice under the lyrams; an act of com- 
piaisance to which his more stiftWiockcd and conscientious 
brethren dedineJ to stoop. 

[t was tbe lust of conquest even more ihan missionary zeal 
that caused the Aribs to invade Syna and Pcrsii and to set tic 
* Cf. Browoe'i Lit But 0/ Pcnia, vol. i. p. JJ«, 
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on Jbrdgu »il, where they Lived as søldim at che expensc of 
the native population whom they iueviiably regarded as 
an inferiør race H If ih c latter thought to win 
™ j , ^ b Lja respeot by embracing thc religion of thear con- 
querors, they Found themselves sadly mistaken* 
The new con vert5 were attached as clients (MawdH 7 &mg* 
MatvM) to m Arab tribe: they could not betome Moskms 
on any other fpoting. Far from obtaining the cqual rights 
which they coveted, and which p according to the prindples 
of Islam, they should have enjøyed* die MmuM were tren ed 
by their aristocradc patrons with contempt, and had to submit 
to c ve ry kind of social degradation, whilt instcad of heing 
exem.pt ed from the capitation-tax paid by non-Modems* 
they still remained liable to thc ever-inereasmg exacticns of 
Government officials. And thesc ( Clients/ be it remem- 
bered, were not ignorant serf5> but men whosc cuhure was 
acknowledgcd by the Arabs themselves—men who formed 
the back bone of the in fluen lied learned ciass and arden dy 
prosecuted those studies* Di vin i ty and Jurisprudence* which 
were then held in high est esteem. Hcre was a situation 
fu.11 of danger. Against £hl*ites and KMrijites the Umayyads 
migbt claim with som c show of rcason to represent rhe causc 
of law and order, if not of Islam - 9 against the bitter cry of the 
oppressed Afawd/l they had no argument save thc s word. 

Wc have referred above to the universal belief of Moslems 
in a Messiah and to thc extraordinary influence of that belief 
on their religions and pol i tical bistory. No 
wonder that in this un happy epoch thousands 
of pcople* utteriy disgusted with li te as they 
found it* should have indulged in visions of ( a good time 
coating/ which was expocted to coindde with the end of 
thc first ccnniry of thc Hijra. Mysterious predictbns p dirk 
sayings attribiiied to Muhamnud himseLf, prophedes of war 
and deliverance Hoatcd to and fro. Men pured over apoery- 
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phal book«, and aslted whether the days of confusion and 
slaughter [al-H<trj) t which, it is known, shall heratd the 
appcarance of the Mahdl, had not actually begtin. 

The final strugglc was abort and decisive* W hen it closed, 
the U nuyyads and with the tn the dominion of the Arabs 
had passed away, Alike in politics and Itterature, ih« Persian 
race asserted its supremacy. Wc shall tiew relste the story 
of this Revolution as brie fly as possiblc, leaving the results 
to bc considered in a new chapicr. 

While the ShiHte tiussionarics { 4 u l dt t sing. <tø *0 were 
actively engaged in earvassing for their party, which, as we 
have seen, reeognised in ‘Ali and his descendants 
Tbe 'Abhiaid.1. ^ on ij, legitimste successors to M uha m mad, 
anot her bramch of the Prophet’s family— the 'Abbisids— had 
en te red the ficld with the seem intention of tiltning the 
la bours of the ‘Alids to their own advantage. From their 
an c es tor s ‘Abbas, the Ptophet s unde, they inherited those 
qualities of cautton, duplicity, and worldly wisdotn which 
ensure success in political intrigue. ’Abdullih, the son of 
‘Abbfc, devoted his talents to theology and interpretation 
of the Koran. He “ passes for one of the strongest pi I lårs 

of religious tradition 5 but, in the eyes of unprejudiced 
European research, he is only a erafty liar. His descen¬ 
dants «lived in deep retirement in Humayma, a lit tie place 
to the South of the Dcad Sea, seemingly far wlthdrawn 
from the world, but which, oti aceoutu of its proximity to 
the roure by which Syrian pilgrims went 10 Mccca, afforded 
opportuniites for commutiication with the remotest lands 
of Islam. From this centre they carried on 
mp)ipn4) is the propaganda in their own behalf with the 
utmost skiil. They had genius enough tn sec 
rhat the best suil for their effbrts wis the distant KhurdsAn 

_(hat is, the ex tensive ntirth-eastcm pro vin ces of tbe old 

Persian Empire/’ 1 These countries were inhabited by a 
* SÅtich&from Eariflfi H£stoty f tr, byj, S r BUcfc, p- 5cq. 
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brave and high-spimed peoplc who in conscqiiejice of their 
mtolerable sutfcrings under the Umayyad tynmny, the 
devasration of eb dr bomes and the al most servile ccmditioM 
to which they had been red ticed, were eager to joln in any 
desperate e riterprise tbat gave them hope of relief. More- 
over* the Arabs in Khufdsan were already to a large ex cent 
Pcrsianiscd : tbey bad Pers i an wives, worc trousers, drank 
wine, and kept the festivals of Nawrus and Mihrgån $ 
while ihe Persian language was generally undereiood and 
even spoken amon g them. 1 Many interesting details as to 
ihe methods of the ( Abbipid croissants will bc found in 
Van Vlotcn T s ad mi rable worfc. fl Starting from Kufa, the 
resi denet of the Grand Master who directed the whole 
agitation, they went to and fro in the gul se of merohants 
or pilgrims, cunningly adapting their doctrinc to ihe intelli¬ 
gence of thoae wliom they sought to enlhtt Lite the 
ShPitea, tbcy canva&sed for ‘the Hense of the Prophet,* an 
ambigitous ex pression which roight cqually well be applied 
to tbe descendents of *Ali or of *Abhis, as is shown by the 


foLEqwing fcablc 


Hashim. 


J Åbdu 


’Abduilih, 


Atm Tm>. 


Mubamtniid (the Prophot}, # Ali [married to Fiticia. danghter ol 

the Prophet^ 


blå 


'Abbås. 


It was, of course, absolucely essential to the ‘Abbfetds that 
they should be able to count on the support of the powerful 
£hl‘ite organisation, which, ever since the abonive 
rebellion headed by Mufchtir (see p, aiS tupra) 
1hc had drawjt vasi numbers of Ptrsian MawMl 

into sis ranks. Now, of the two main parties of the ShPa, 

* WctlbluEcil, Das Arabiske Rtick, p. 

É ReckertÅ^ Stir la AeminaHott Arxbc t p. 46 gqq. 
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viz,, thi Hishimitis or followers of Muhanwnad Ib nu 
’I-Hanafiyya, and the Imimites, who pin ned thcir falth to 
tht desccndants of the Prophct through his daughtcr 1 anma, 
thc former had virtunlly idcntificd themselves with the 
‘Abbisids, inasmuch as the Imim Abii Hashim, who died 
in 716 A.o., bequeathed his hereditary rigbts to Mubammad 
b. ‘Ali, the head of the House of ‘Abbis. It only renwined 
to hoodwink the Imimites. Aecordingly the ‘Abbisid 
e missan es were iijstructed to carry on thcir propaganda m 
the naine of Hishitn, the comroon ancestor of ‘Abbis and 
‘Ali. By mcatis of this ruse they obtained a free haod in 
Kliurisiu, and made such pr og res s that the gownor of thai 
province, Na^r b. Sayyir, wrote to the Umayyad Caliph, 
Msirwan, asking for reinforccments, and informing him that 
two hundred thousand men had swora allegianoe to Abu 
Muslim, the principal ‘Abbisid agent. At the foot of bis 
letter hc added thtse lines . 

p_r 

4i j cøai's f ed glow bcncath. the enibcrs, 

And p tis abernt lo blase I 
The rubbiug ot twu sticks enkindl« fire* 

Ad ii out øf wfjrds come /rays. 

■ OU t is Umxyn* Hguw awafce or sJeepingr 
1 cry la såre amaM.'' 1 


Wc have other vcf«s by this gallant afid loyal officer m 
whkh he implotes the Arab troops stadoned in Khurisin, who 
were paralysed by sribal dissensions, to torn thcir swords 
against “a' mixed iabblc without religion or nobility” 

”*Deatb to the Aiab®’— thai is alt thcir creed>’* 


Th«e warnings, howevet, were of no 
June 9ih, A.o. 747, Abu Muslun displayed the black banner 
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of the *Abbisids at Siqadanj, ncar Merv, whkh city he 
occupied a few months later. The triumphant advatice 

of the armies of the Revolution tqwards 
D«iar^crpai |3 rtniaSCuS recalls the cdtbratcd campalgn of 
Cæsar, when aftcr Crossing die Ru bioan he 

marched on Røme* Mor [s Abu Muslim, though a frecd- 

itian of øbscure paren tage—he was cercainly no Arab— 
imworthy to he cocnpared wich the grcat patrician* " He 
uniied,* 1 says Noldcke, “ wtth an agitator^ adfmtnep and 
perfcct onscnjpuiødty in the choice oF mcans the cnergy 
and clear outlook of a general and smesmaru 

Abn. ,, ^ T „ _ 7 

and even of a nuuiaid).* Grin^ rut bies*, 

dUdaining the pleasures of ordinary men, he possessed the 
faeuity in which Cæsar exccllcd øf inspiring blind obcdience 
and emhusiastic devotion. To complcte the parallel, wc may 
men e ion here that Abti Muslim was treachcrously murdered 
by Man^ur, the second Gdiph of the House which he had 
taised to the throne, From motives exaetly rcscmbling ihose 
which Shakespcare has put in the møutb of B rurus — 

" So Cæsar ma j : 

Theq, Lest he may, prevent And mn.ee the qiwrel 
Will bear no colowr for the thing he la, 

Fashion it thus: tbat what tie is* augmeuted, 

Would run to these and thtse extremiticsj 
And thtrefore think him as a serpcnt's egg 
Which* hatebedp would as his kind grow uiJschievouSj 
And kill him in the sheik" 

The downfatl of the Umayyaés was haste ned by the perfidy 
ane selfishness of the Arabs on whom they retled : the oid 
feud between Mudar and Yemen brake out afresh, and while 
the Northern gfoup rema i ned loyal lo the dynasty, ihosc of 
Yemen!tc stæk more or less opcnly threw in their lot with 
the Revolution. Wc need not attempt to trace the course 


Skslckqfram Easitrn Hiitoiy, p. m w 
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of the uncqual contest* Everywhere the Arabs, disheartcncd 
and di vided, fdl an easy prcy to their adverswies, and all was 
lost when Marsvin, the last Utnayyad Caliph, sustained a 
erushmg defeat on the River Zab in Babylonia (January, 
A..D. 7 So)- Meanwhilc Abo f l- c Abtds, the head of the 
rival House, had already received hømage as Caliph 
(November, 74 q a.d.)* Tn the trmugura! address which he 
delivered in the grcaE Møsqoc of Ktifa, he callcd 
himscif al-Såffihy ijt-, 4 the Biood-shedder/ * and 
this title has deservcdly stude to hint, though 
it might have been assumed with no less jostice by his 
brother Mansdr and other members of his family. All 
Umayyads werro rcmorselessly hunted down and massaertd 
m cold biood — even those wbo surrendered only on the 
strength of the most solcmri pledges that thoy had fiothing 
to fear. A small remnani made thdr escape, or managed 
to find shelter urml the storm of fiiry and vcngcancc, 
which spared neither the dead nor the li ving, fl had blown 
over, One stripling, named 4 Åbdu ' 1 -RahmJji, Hed to North 
Africa, and after meeting with many perilous adventures 
founded a nrw Umayyad dynasty in Spin, 

* Professor Bevau, to whose fcindoc^ I owc the foltowing observations, 
poLEics out Hul this translation of at-SoffrfH r although it hu been generally 
adopled by European aetrølarit i* very donbtiuh Acconding to Professor 
Do Gæje> aJ-Saffak rneans J the rmmificxnt' flUeraliy K 1 ponHng oqt F gifta, 
ftti Tn any CIM it H impqrtmt to notice thai the name was given to 
ceriain Pre-i*3acnjc chieflaiftS- Theis Ssd ania b. Khålid, who to:ninanded 
the Banu Tagblib at Ihe £irst battie of al-Kulab llbnu 1 -Athir, ed, by 
Tamberg* voL i, p. 406* lut line), Ls said tn have been caiied al-Sajfrfb 
becauae he 1 emptied out 1 the skin botlles (ramdrO of hh anny befor« a 
hattlh (Itm Durayd, ed, by Wtøtenfcld, p. »$> L 1*) f and wc find rnention 
of a poet namcd aJ Salfah b* 'Abd Manat [itid n p, 2 jj r penuJL line). 

* See p, 305. 
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THE C Al. 1 HJ1S OH BACHdAI} 

Thi annals of the ‘Abbisid dynasty Trom the accession øf 
SaftaJj (a.d, 749) ta the death of Mtista^im, and the destrut- 
tion of Baghdad by the Mongols {a.d. 1158) make a round 
sum of five een curies, 1 propose to sketch the hi scor) 1 or this 
long perfod in three chaptcrs, of which ihe fint will offer a 
general view of the more impartant literary and politiet! 
devetopmems so far as is pøssi ble m the Hmited Space at tny 
tommand j the second will he devoted to the great poets, 
schohrs, historhus, philosophers, and setenrists who flour ished 
in this, the Golden Age of Muhitmmadan literaturt; while in 
che third somt accoiint will bc given of the chtef religions 
movements and of the trend of religious tbought. 

The empire founded by the Caliph ( Umar and administered 
by the Umayyads was essen tiaJiy, as the røder wi(l have 
gathered, a mllicary organisation for the benefit of the 
paramount race. In theory, no doubt, all Moslems were 
enjualj hut in laet the Atabs alone rulfid-a privilegc which 
national pride conspired wich persona! intetest to maintain, 
We have seen how the Pcrsian Moslems asserted tbeir right 

HekLicit rwijji to 3 S * lire ’ n t * ie government, The Revolution 
whkh cntbrofl «l ‘Abbdsids marks the begin- 
ning of a Moslem, as opposed to an Arabian, 
Empire. The new dyrasty, owing i es rise to the people of 
Persia, and especially of Khnrisin, could exist only by 
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esublishing a balance of powcr bctwcdi Persians and Arabi. 
That thts policy was not permanently successful will surprise 
no onc who considen the widely diverse chsracteiistits of the 
two races, but for the next fifty years the rivals worked 
toge ther in tolerable harmony, tbanks to the genius of 
Mansur and the eonciliatory influence of the Barmecidcs, 
by whost overthrow the alliance was virtually dissolved. In 
the ensuing civil war between the $ons of Harun al-Rashid 
the Arabs fbught on the side of Amln while the Persians 
supported Ma’mfin, and henceforth each race began to fblløw 
an inde pen den c path. The proces* of separation, however, 
was very gradual, and long before it was cotnpleted the 
retigious and intcllcctual Life of both nation al ities had . 
become insepambly minglcd iit the fiill stream of Moslem 
civilisation. 

The centre of this civilisation was the province of ‘Iriq 
(Babylonia), with its renowned metropolis, Baghdld, *the 

City of Peace ’ {Madlnatu ’i-Sahb/i). O«ly here 
Tbt thoi« at a cou ld (hc *Abbisids feel themselves at home. 

« Damascus, peopled by the dependants of the 
Oma y vads, was out of the rjuestion. On the onc hånd it 
was too fer from Persia, whence the power of the Abbuids 
was thtefly derived j on the other hånd it was dangerausly 
ne.tr die Groet frontier, and from here, during the tnoublous 
icigiu 0 f the last Omayvads, hostile ineursions on the part of 
the Christians had begun to avenge former defeats, It was 
abo beginning to bc evident that the conquests of Islam 
would, in the fiiturc, lic «o the eastward towards Central 
Asia, rather than to the westward at the further expense of 
the Byzantines, Damascus, on the bightand of Syria, lay, so 
to speak, dominating the Mediterranean and looking west¬ 
ward, but the new Capital thai was to supplant it must face 
easr, be near Peraia, and for the nerds of commerce have water 
communication with the sea. Hence everything pointed to a 
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sttc oft cither the Euphrat« or the Tigris, and thc Abbastds 
were not slov to mjie their choice." 1 Aftcr earriully 
examining various sti«, the Caliph Mansiir fixed on a littlc 
Persian village, on thc west bank D f the Tigris, called 
_ . . Baghdid, which, being interpreted, mcans 

"fb'shrui 0 * given (or ‘ fo und ed ■) by God ’ j. and in 
a.d. 761 the wails of thc new city began to 
rise. Mansur kid the first brick with his own hånd, and 
the work w:ts pushed forward with astonishing rapidjty under 
his personat dircction by masons, architects, and surveyors, 
whom he gathered out of different countrics, so that < the 
Round City,’ as he ptanned it, was actually finished within 
the short space of four yeais. 


The same cireumstauces which caused thc seac of empire 
to be transferred to Hash did brought about a corresponding 
change in tiie whole system of gøvemment. Whereas the 
Umayyads had been litde more than heads of a turbulent 
Arabian artstocracy, dieir successors revert ed to the oJd type 
of Oriental despot ism with which the Persian s had been 
fiiniiiiar since the days or Darius and Xcrxes. Surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard of troops from KhuriUin, on whose 
nw devotion they eould rely, the ‘Abbasids nilcd 
•Ab^nsi w,,h ahK,lutc Mtbority over thc lives and pro¬ 
pertits of their subjects, evc« as the Sdsinian 
monarchs had niled beforc them. Persian feshions were 
imitatcd at the court, which was thronged with the Catiph's 
relatives and freedtnen (not to ment ion his womenfoikl besides 
a vast array of uniformed and decorated officials. Chief a mongst 
these latter stood two personages who %irc prominent ly in 
thc Arabian Ntghit —the Vizier and thc Executioner. The 
Office of Vutter is probably of Persian origin, akhough in Pro- 
fes* ir Dt Cjocje 5 opinion thc word itsclf j 5 Arabic," The first 
< G r Lc Strenge, Kagkdad under (he Abhmid CaUfhati n j. w 
* D e Goc)c has Wftdly given inc 1he fallerne rcfcrenci^ 

L to, W tiere ^ is cdJJcd thc wSSVSSSTi 
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who hore ibis tide Lo [ Abb£sid times was Abu Salama, the 
minister of Saffih : he was callcd fVazJru Afi Muhammad^ 
s the VIzier of MuhammadH Family, 1 It 
was the duc y of die Vider to act 25 in ter- 
mediary between the omnipotent sovereign and bis peaple, 
to counsel htm in affairs of State> and, sibove all* to keep His 
Majcsty in good humour. He wielded enormous power T but 
vfus exposed to eveiy sort of inrrigue* and nevet lenew wben 
hc might bc in lemed in a dungeon or desparched in the 
twin kling of an cye by the grim fnnerionary presid i ng ov er 
the j røf* s qr circukr carpct of leatherj whicfr laj beside the 
throne and served as a scaflfoSd. 


We can disti nguish cwo periods in the history of the 
‘AbbÅstd Hou&e ; onc of brilliant prosperity inaugurated by 
Maf^r and indudijig the reigns of Mahdf s 
Hirån al-Rashid, Ma’mun, Mu^tasim* and 
tVithiq — that ts to say* nearly a hundred yeais 
in all (734-8+7 ^ the orher, more dian fbur times 

as lortg* coramendng vvtth MulawakkiJ (84J”86 i a.d.) 

— a pc riod of dedine rapidly slnking, after a brief interval 
which gave promisc of bccter thing^ in to irremcdiabJe 
decay^t 


Sa'd, iO d laip LO (Abti Bair the Warir af the Frophei^ The wordocqjn 
tn Hre^lamk pøefcry (Ibri Qaiayl^ £ af-Shi'r wa-1-3 hu* *u4 f p. 414 , I. il 
Professor De Goeje addn Hal the 'Abbasid CUiphfl gave the name IFtt*j r r 
as tiUc to the minister who waa førrnerly ealled Kdtib (Semiary), TElUS 
il Woo|4 weai that the Arahlc IFiofr (UtenUj 1 fcnrde»*bearerwho ms 
at firs! merely * + belper H ør *héx*UBsmi r a/terwarda becune Ihe ttpet- 
sentsiLve atird sneoessor of Ihe E>*fdr (officiai stribe or Kcretntf of the 
SaSioiiii Iringa. 

* This dJvibion i» rønvenient, and awy tse justified on general groands. 
tn » Jthcliy politicd tens«, the period of dedlne begins thirty yeara 
or li er wilta the CslEphrtc ot Ms'inus (8 E A.DJ. The hjatønan 

Atnl ‘t-Maijisin (f »469 ij)J dilles the dedine tsf Ihe Caliphate from the 
recession <A Mllktafi in 907 *JJ. [tSi-Sujum al-ZJkira, ed. by Juynball, 
wot. ii, p. 1341. 
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Crucl and treacherous, lilce most af his fimily, Abu Ja‘far 
Manjiir was perhaps the grelt est ruler whom the ‘Abbisids 
produccd. 1 Hc had to fight hard for his tbrone. 
The ‘Alids, who dcemed themselves the true 
heirs of the Prophet in vlrtuc of their descent 
from Fdrima, rose in rebellion against the usurper, surprised 
him in an unguarded moment, and tt ro ve him to such straits 
that during seven weeks he never changed his dress except fur 
public prayers. But once more the ‘AIids proved incapable 
of g rasp i ug tb tir opportun! ty. The 1 enders, Mu ham mad, who 
was known as ‘The Pure Soul' [ai-Nafs at-zaityy«), and his 
brocher Ibråttfm, felJ on the batde-field. Under Mahdi 
and Hl run members of the House of ‘Alt con ti [med to 
1 cotne out,' but with no better sutccu. In li astem Persia, 
where strong national feelings mtcrwove themselves with 
Pre-Muhammadan religions ideas, [hose of Mazdak and 
Zoroastcr in particular, the ‘Åbbhids cncauutered j for¬ 
midable opposition which proclaimed its vi gour 
°t££ lD an( l tenacity by the successive revolts of Sinbldh 
the Magian (755-756 *■*>.). tfsddhsls (766- 
768), Muqanna 1 , the * Velled Prophet of fthurisdn* (780- 
786), and Bibak t!ie Khurramitc (816-838}.* 

Mansur said to his son Mahdi, “O Abu ‘Abdallili, when 
you sit in company, always have divines to converse with you ; 

for Muh am mad b, Shihib al-Zuhri said, ‘The 
** ivMaiwS?** word hadlth (Apostelic Tradition) is masculinc: 

only virile men love ic, and un ly effeminate men 
dislike it*; and hc spoke the iruth."3 
On one oeeasion a poet came to Mahdi, who was then 
heir-apparent, at Rayy, and recited a panegyric in his honour. 

' sec Nokteke's essay. Caiifk Han fif, in his Støcftte from &ultn 
Histeiry, tri tu. by }, S. Black, p, 107 E qq. 

* Prt?J«sor Brqwnc bas given an IntcrMiing accotmt o l Lhtse uJua- 
SbMté Lq his Lit. Hi$i< gf Ptrsin, vo] r J, du j.*, 

1 Tifalri iil. 404* 1 * S 
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The prince gave him ao,000 dirhems, Thtrtupnn (hc 
postmester of KifV informed Man;ur, who wrote to his son 
reproaching him for such exrravagance. “ What 
ki»«<ir !f .d you s |j OU ij |j ave dont” hc »id, “was k> let hiin 

UJc pMt # j ^ , j. 

wait a. year Zl youf door, and arlfif that time 

bcstow on tum +,000 dirhems." He then caused the poet 

to bc arrested and brought into his prcsencc. «You we.it 
to a hccdtess youth and cajoled him?” “Ves, Gud save 
the Commstnder of the Fait hful, I wcnt to a heedless, 
genera ns youth and cajoled him, and he suffercd himself to 
be cajoled,” «Redte your eulogy of him.” The poet 
obeyed, not forgetting to contlude his verscs with a com- 
pliment to Manjdr. “Bravo!” cried the Caiiph, “but they 
arc not worth *o,oOQ dirhems. Whcre is the money ? ” On 
ie being produced hc made him a gift of 4,000 dirhems and 
confiscaccd the rcinsunder« * 

Notwiihstanding irreconrilable parties—‘Alids, Pensian 
extreroists, and (wc may *dd) Khirijites-the policy of 
rappmehtnunt was on the whole extraordinarily 
n'ferme«** effcctjve i n c arrying it put the Caliphs re- 

ccived powcrful assistance from ^ noble and ancient Persian 
femily, the cdebmted Barmakitcs or Barmecides. According 
to Mas'udi,’ Barmak was otiginally a title borne by the High 
Priest UMn) of the great Magian firc-tempie at Balkh. 
Khilid, the son of one of these dignitarics-whence he and 
his desccndantt were called Barmakites (Ainhub}—held the 
most important oflkes of State under SalE* and Mantfr. 
Yahyi, the son of KhiiiJ, was entrusted with the educa- 
tioci of Hardn al-Rasbid, and on the accession of the young 
prince he was appointed Grand Vizier. “My 
vatijfih.Khiiw. dcaf ft(her |” said the Caiiph, “ti is through 

the blessings and the good fortone which attend you, and 
through your excellent management, thai 1 am seaied an the 


1 Tabari, til. 4 tå. L 1 W 
* Munqu 'l-ftkakahi cd. by 


Barbier dc Sfejmard, røV é* f p. 47 
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throne;* so I commii to yoii the direcrion of affairs.** He then 
tand ed to hsm his sEgner-ring. Yahyi was distins^uished (says 
the bEugrapher) for w Esdom, noblcness of mind, and elegance of 
language. 9 Akhough he took a imly Fcreian ddight in philo- 
sophScaJ dhcussbn, for which purpose free-ihinkmg schotars 
and eminent heretics used aften to mect in tis hemse* te was 
ca rcful to observe the outward forms of piety, Ie may be said 
of the 4 Abbisids generally that P whatever they might do or 
think in private* they wore ihe official badge of hhm osten- 
taiiously on their ricevek The fol In wing verses which Yahyi 
addressed lo h is son Fad I ^ very c h arac ce ristic : ■ 3 

^Scek glory while 'tis dav, bo tffort spare, 

And patient ly the loved oms's absence bear [ 

Hut when tlie shad® of night -ad vandrig slow 
O er every vtec a veU of darkness throw, 

Heguile the hotn-s vvith all ihy hearfs dcHght; 

The day of prudvnl men begins at nighL 
Maay t liere he h esteemed of Sife austerc, 

Who iiigh tly enter on a strange career. 

Nigbt o h cr them keeps her sable curtnin drawn, 

And menily they pass from eve to åÉwD. 

Wlto but a fool his pEeaiiircH would cspo&e 
To spying rivals and Cmmipus fæst" 

For seveuteen ycar* Yahyå and his two «ns 1 Fadi ard 
Ja fw, rensintd dcep in Hiruii’j confidencc and Virtual rulcrs 
FiUofhf t ^ lc from motives which. have been 

e™** variously explained, the Caiiph rtsolved 10 Hd 
himself of the who!« family. The story is too 
Well ktiiawn to need repetitions Ja*far alonc was put to 
tleath : we may candude, therefore, [hat he had specially 

1 Whtn Ihe Caiiph Hadi wiihed to prodaim liii soo Jj-fjr beir-applreill 
instead of Harun, Y.vhyi pointed oul Ihe dang« of this tours« atid dis- 
sujdedi Uid cd, by Hcrenbourg r p. 

¥ Ib TI Kli-illsldn^ De S 3 ane r s [ruiilalii]n i tdL Iv, p, 105, 

J M.i^'iidi, Muntju 'i^Dhakab, voh vi, p. 3^ 

* S«, f« esattipEc, Harpun AivmMd, hy E. H. Palmer, \ n the New 
Plutarch Seri«, p. tiI 
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cxcited ihe Caliph T s anger j and ificw who ascribe the 
catastrophc to his romantic leve-affkir with Hårun's sbter t 
\Abbdsa, are prabably in the right.* Hårån himseir seems 
to have rccogniscd 7 when it was too lait* how tnuob he 
o tv c ti ep thtsc grcat Perstan barons whosc tactful adininiV 
tråden* unboundcd generes! ty* and mnnificent patronage of 
liferatui'e have shed immortal lystre on bis reign* Aftcrwards* 
jf any pcfjans spoke til of the Barmecides in his presene^ he 
would say (quotmg ihc verse of Hutay'a) :— a 

« O slanderers, be your sire of sire bereft I 1 
Give o'er ? or £H the gap v?hicb they have lefL ,r 

/ 

Hirdn’s ortHodoxy* his Ilberality, his vietenes over the 
Byæantine Emperor Niccphorus* and last but not least the 
literary bri ti sauce of his reign have niiscd him in papukr 
esti mation far above all the other CaEiphs: he is the Charle- 
magne oF the East, while the entrancing pages of the Thwiand 
and Ont Nigkti have made his name a Household word in c very 
country of Europc. Students oF Mostern history wil] soon 
discover that u the good Hafoun Alraschid n was 
\ n f iC t a perfidiens and irascihte tyraitt, whose 
fitfd amiabdity and real taste For rousic and 
letters hardiy cniidc him to be desenbed tither as a great 
monarch or a good man. Wc must grant* however, thac he 
thoroughly understood the noble art of patronage. Tbc 
poets Abu Nuwås, Abu VAtibiya, Di 4 bil, Muslim b- W*Hd, 
and ‘Abbås b. Abtiaf j the muskian IbråhEm of Mosid and 
hil son Ishiq ; the phiWpgists Abd *Ubayda* Asma% and 
Kisd"! j the preacher Ibmi ^J-Sammik j and the histodan 
Wiqidl—these are but a fcw uames in the gakxy of talent 
which he gathered around him at BaghdAd. 

* €f, A, MiilJer. Dtt Islam, vol h p. 4^* ***!■ 

* ibn ILhailikån, De ssxne's translation, vol iv, p. ua. 

i Litcralty, H No faiJiEr U> y&uf taihex ! 11 a common ii±rmo[ tieprccatlem 
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The fali of the Barmeeidcs rev i ved the ipirit of racial 
antag*)nism which they had done thtir bese to ky, and an 
Aminand °P cn '“F™* was tendcred ine vitable by the 
short-sighied policy of Harun with xegard to 
the sutetssion. He had two giowtt-up søns, 
Amln, by his wjfe and cousin Zubayda, and Ma'niun, whæc 
mother was a Peråan slave- It was nr ranged that the 
Caliphatc should pass to Am In and after hint to his brother, 
but that the Empire should be di vided between them. Atnin 
was to reccive ‘Irdq and Syria, Ma’mun the e as tern pro¬ 
vin ces, where the pcople would gladly wcicome a ruin of 
their own biood. The struggle for supretnacy which began 
almast immediatcly on the death of Hiriin was- in the main 
ønc of Persiatis against Arabs, and by Ma'm ån ’s triumph tbe 
Barmecidcs were amply avenged, 

The new Caliph was any thin g but orthodox. He fåvoured 
ihc Shibtc party to sucb an ex tent that hc even nom i nated 
the *Alid, *Al( b, M(M b. Ja‘far ai-Rida, as facit- 
tafta apparent—a step which alienated the tnembers of 

his own fa mi ly and led ro his being rem pot ari ly 
deposed. Hc also adopted the opinions of the Mu'tazilitc sect 
and esublished an Inquisition to enforce chem. Hcncc the 
Sunnit« historiaei, Abu ' 1 -Maliåsin, emimerne* three principal 
iicresies of which M.i'mun was guilty : (i) His weartng of ihe 
Green (laku 'l-Khudra) * and courthg the <Alids and repulsing 
ihc ‘Abbdsids; (2) his nffirttiing that the Koran was created 
(ai-qawl k-Khalql ’LQur'Å*) • and (3) his legalisation of the 
war'flj a loose form of marriage prevailing amangst the 
Shibtcs.* Wc ihall see in duc coursc how keenly and with 
what fru i c ful resul« Ma’mdn interested himself i« literature 
and science. Neverthelcss, it cannot escape our attention 
that in this splendid reign there appear ontinoussigns of politics) 
decay. In 822 a.o. Tihir, one of Ma’mun’s generals, wbo 

■ Green wm the party wl™r 0 f the *Al«h, black of the Abbisids 
* AbHujum ttl-Z«kira, ed, by JqynboJI, vol. I, p , 63,; 
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had bcen appointcd gavcrnor of Khurihdn, omkted the 
customary mendon of db c Caliph's natrse From the Friday 
sermon [khiiiba)^ thus founding the Tahirid 
iirfcymiB o t dynasty, which, though profes&tng allcgiance to 
uc-i t j 5c Caliphs, W3S practically independent yåhir 
was crniy the first of 3 long series of ambitions guvernørs and 
bold advent urers who prafited by the weakening authority of 
the Caliphs to carvc out fcingdoms for themselves. Moreover, 
the Moslems of 4 Iråq had lost their old warlike spirit; they 
were fine scbolais and merchants, but poor sold ters. So h 
came about that Ma'mtin's successor, the Caliph Mu'tasim 
(833-842 A.D.), toak the fatal step of surround- 
PHW MiMfai ing bimse tf witb a Prætorian Guard ehiefly 
composed of Turktsb reemits from Transoxania. 
Åt the same time he retnoved his couri from Saghdad sixty 
miles further up the Tigris io SamarrA, which su tiden ly grew 
[nto a superb city of pabets and barracks—an Oriental Ver- 
sailles.* Hcre we may dose our brief review of the first and 
fiourishing perlod of ihe ‘Abbi&id Caliphate. During the 
ncxt four een tudes the Catiphs come and go bister ch:m 
ever, but for the most part their authority ts prcoirious, if 
not purdy nominal. Meanwhile, in the provinces of the 
Empire petty dynasties arise, only to eke out 
an obscurc and troublcd existenec, or powerful 
States are Formcd, which carry on the traditions 
of Mubammadan euiturc, it may he through many genera¬ 
tions, and in Sonic measure restere ihe blessings of peace and 
set tled go vern ment to an age surfeited with anarchy and 
bloodshcd. Of these provineial empires we have now princi¬ 
pally lo speak, co nfin En g our view, For the most part, to the 
peb tica! out lines, and feser ving the literary and religions 
aspects of the period for fullcr considerarion rise w hcre. 

1 The oourt reinained at Siniana fer GUy-ali ycan (8316-899 a.d|, The 
official spelJing of Sinurrå fN Sum-ma m-tad, which may bc JreeLy 
rende«iid 'TUe Spetijlot« Joy.' 
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The reigns of Mutawakkil (847-861 A„D.) and hisunmcdiatc 
successors cxhihtt all che wcli-known features of Prætorian rule T 
Enormous sums woe lav ished on the Turkish 
■ASibi^d ruin* soldie ty, who elected and deposed the Caliph jusi 
sampil ^ pleasod^ and enforeed their insatiabEc 

demands by mtidny and assassination. Fqr a short time 
(869-907 A.D.) mattere improved under the able and energetio 
Muhtadl and the fo ur Caliphs who foltowed him j but the 
Turkssaon regained the upper hånd. From this date c very 
vestige of real power is centred in the GeneraHsflnio (rfmlru 
f t~Umaré) who stands at ihe head of ihe army., while che 
once omnipotent Caliph must nceds be sacisfied with the 
empty honoLir of having his namc stamped on the cos nage 
and cclcbrated in the public prayers* The terroris m of che 
Turkish bodyguard was brøken by the Buwayhid% a PcrsJan 
dynasty, who ruled in Baghdåd from 945 to 1055 a.d. Then 
the Seijuq supremacy began wiih ^fughnl Beg's entry in to the 
Capital and lasted 3 ful! century until the death of Sanjar 
(1157 a . eu ). The Mongols who captured Baghdid in 
1258 a-D. breught the pitsable farce of the Caliphatc to 
an end. 

"The empire of the Caliphs al ils widest/' as Stanley Lanc^Poole 
observer in his excellent account of the Muhammadan dynastier ■ 
i>Ujf <Bm! "eitended from the Atlantic to the Indua, and from 
-Absiiu the Caspiao to the cataracis of the NMe. So vast a 
dominion eould not løng be held together. The firs! 
step towards its disintegration begsm m SpaJn, wh&re 'Abdu ? I-Rah- 
mån* o m amber of the suppressed Qrciayyad funjjy, was acknow- 
I edged as an independent søvemgn in A0 r 755, and the ‘Abbåsid 
Caliphate wa* renonneed for cver T Thirty ycare lattr Idris^ a 
greit-grandson of the Caliph ‘All, and therefore cqually al variance 
wiih F Abbisids and U niayyads, founded an ‘Alid" dynas ty in 
Moroccø' The rest of the North Afrlcan coast was practically løst 
to the Caliphaie when Ihe Aghlabid guvernør established his 
aulhority at Qayrawån in au, toot' 1 

Amen gut the innumentble fcmgdoins which supplanted tho 
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dccaying Calipfiate only a few of the most important can bc 
singlcd out for special norice on accotint of their literary or 
rcligious interesE. 1 To begin with Persia : in 
37^ A ‘ u * Kburisajij which was tb en held by tho 
Tåhirids, fcl! into the hånds of Ya 4 qfih b* Layth 
the Coppcrsmiih Founder of the ijaff&rids, who for 

thirty years se rc te hed their sway over a great pare of Penda, 
linti I ihcy were dispossessed by th e Sd man ids. 
The latter dynasty bad the sear of m power in 
Traosoxanta, but diiring the first half of the 
tenth century piucttcally the wholc of Persta suhmitlcd 10 the 
authori ty of Ismå'U and his farao lis successors, Na?r II and 
N&h I- Not only did ihese princcs warmly encourage and 
foster the devdopment, which had already begun, of a national 
Kterarurc in the Persian language—it is ciiough to rccall here 
the naraes of RiSdagi s the blind tninstrd and poet , DaqSqf, 
wbose fragment of a Persian Epic was afterwards incorporated 
by Firdawsi in his SMhnrfma; and Ba^mi, the Vixicr of 
Mandår I, wbo composed an abridgment of XabarPs grtai 
bbtory, which is one of the oldest prosc works in Persian rhat 
have come down to us— but they extended the same favour to 
poets and men of learning who (though, for the mosr part, of 
Persian extraction) preferred to u&e the Arabic language- 
Thus the celebrated Rhazcs (Abfi Bakr al-Ravj) dedicated to 
the Simanid prince Abu §ilitj Man^iir b. Ishiq a treatise on 
medicme* which hc cntitled al-Kitåb &l-Man{Lr\ (the Book of 
Mansur) in honour of hk patron- The g real phy sidan and 
philosopher, Ahå 4 All b, Sini (Avkcnna) relatc* that, having 
been summen cd to Bukiilrl by fCing NuJj, the second of that 
name (976-997 a-D*), be obtamed permission to visit the 

* My aecount ot Ehrae dynasti« h neoessaHLy of the btiefest and barest 
chancer* The reader wlll find copious details Loncerniai g most trf them 
in PraffisUr Bfownc'i Library Hitfory a/ Pmi& ,■ $aii£rids and Samaiddl 
in \x± i, p. 546 sqq.; Filiruids in voL 1 * pp. 391-400 and voL U* p. ig6 
s ^q_ n Gh^ncvids in vol r ii, chip. li; and tatjuip, ibid. r chaps. iii to v. 
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ropi library« u I fo und there/* ht says^ “ many rooms JiUcd 
walh books which were arran ged in casts row iipon row* Olie 
room was altatted to works on Arabit: philology and poctry ; 
another 10 jumpnidcncc, and so fortil* the books on cach par- 
tteukr science havEng a room lo themselves. I hspccted thn 
catalogue of smeienf Grcck authors and looked for tbe books 
which I req ufred : I saw in this collecilon books of which few 
pcople have heard even the naines^ and which I myself have 
nev er sten either before or sincc, Sp 1 

The power of ihc S&aåmds quiddy reached is *entth, and 
abom the middle of the tenth century they werc confined to 

EChur&ln and Tiansoxania, tv hi le in Western 
«££?£$ Persia their place was talten by ihc Buwayhids. 

Abu Shuji* Buwayh, a chieftain of Daylarn, ihc 
moumainous provine« lying along ihc Southern shores of (he 
Caspun Sea, was one of thosc soldiers of for tun c whom wc 
meet witb so frequendy in the history of this period. His three 
SOflS^ All, Ahmad, and Jrhtran, trøhirkcd on the same id ven- 
turous career with such energy and succes^ that in the coursc 
of thincen yeats they not otily subdued the provine« of Firs 
and fChuiiståu, but in 945 A.o. entered Baghdåd at the head 
of their Daylamitc troops and assiimed the supr e mi? command, 
rccciving from the Caliph Mustakfi the htmorary titles of 
*Im£du ' 1 -Dawla, Mu'itzu ’l-Dawla, and Ruknu ’l-Dawla. 
Among the princcs of this House, who reigned over Persia and 
*Iriq during the ncxt hundred years, the most eminent was 
‘Ai] udu ’I-Dawla, of whom it is said hy Ibn K hali [kan that 
none of the Btiwayhids, natwithstanding their great power 
and au t hor i ty, possessed so ex tensive an empire and held sway 
over so many Idnp and Icingdoms as he. The chief poets 
of the day, including Mutarahbi, visited his court at Shiri* 
and cekbrated his praises in magnificent odes, Hc also built 
a great hospital in Baghdad, the Blmarisdn al-^dudi, which 

■ Ibn Abi Ufaybra, liilnifJfii ’t-Afibbi, «t. by \ Muller, vol. ii r 
L 4 sqq. Avicenna was al this lime seartciy cighleen years of age,' ' " * 
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was long fkmous as a school ol medicine. The Viziers of the 
Buwayhid fami ly contributed in a quite umisual degree to its 
liters ry renown. I bo u l-'Amld, the Viiior of Ru tnuT-DawJa, 
surpassed in philology and cpistolary eompesition all his 
con tt ni porari es; hence be was callcd 5 the sccond Jah iTj and 
il wa$ a coramon saying that 11 tht art of letttr-s/fiting began 
with ‘Abdu *1- Hamid and ended with Ibnu VAmid ." 1 
His friend, the Så|)ib Ismi‘tl b- ‘Abbad, Viswr toMu’ayyidu 
’I-Dawla and Fakhru ’I-Dawla, was a distingnished savant, 
whose leaming was only eclipsed by the libcrality of his 
patron age. In the latter respect Sabuf b. Arda&Iiir, the prime 
minister of Abu Najr Bahå’u '1-Dawla, v£ed with the illustrious 
Så^ih, He had so tnany encomiasts that Tha'ålibl devotes to 
thetn a whole chaptcr of the Yatima. The Academy which 
he founded at Ikghdid, in the Karkh quarter, and generously 
endowed, was a ferouriis haunt of literary men, and its 
members scem to have enjoycd pretty mueh the same privi- 
legcs as belong to the Fellows of an Oxford or Camhridge 
College . 3 

Li Le most of tbeir country men, the Buwayhids were 
Shi'itts in religion. We read in the Annals of Abu ’UMahisin 
under the year 341 a.h. ' 95 1 ' AlD- 

«in ttiia. ycar the VMw al-Mnhallsbi arrested some persons 
wbo held the doetfinc of mctcmpsychosis (fandjnJJi). Ampng 
them were a yuuth wbo declared that the apSril of 
nSS^tiji'iar 'Ali b. Abl Tdiib had passed into his body, and a 
ÉMM*pri(Kiii!c». wpiti;Ltl w ho clainied tbat the spirit of Filima was 
dwelling in her ; while andtber man pretended to be Gabriel On 
bring flogged, they excused themselves by alleging tbeir retationship 
to the F amil y Q f u ie Prophet, wbereupon Mii'imi 'L-Dawla ordertd 
(hem fo by set free. This he did beesuse of his attflchment Ifl 


* “Abdiil-Hamsd iJ. .uri^ied m Ihe lailfif day* of the Uemyyad dynasty. 
Scc Ihn KhalUtin, De Slane’s translation, vol. ti, p. 173 ; Mas' Odi. Mur vju 
'1‘Dhnkiah, vol. vi r p» hl. 

■ See PiofessOT ånlrodmiuxi ta tbe Ltilttz uj j! éju t-'At J 
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ShJ%Tu. I tis well krtown/' says the autlior Lq oonclusiDii, u thafc the 
Buwa.yhj.dj. wcrc Shi'itcs and Rifidites/' * 

Three dynasiies coniemporary wbh the Btiwayhids have 
still to be mendoned : the Ghaznevids in Afghanistan the 
f^mdimds in Syna, and the Fåtimids in Egypt. 
Sabuktagtn, the følander of die first-named 
dynasty, was a Tyrkssh slaven His son, Mahmud* 
who succceded to the thronc of Ghaana in 998 a.d,, made 
skort work of the alrcady tottering Sdmanid^and theil sweep- 
ing Far and wide over Northern India* began 3 series of con- 
q ues is wbich, befare his death in 1030 ad,, rcached from 
Lahore tq Samarcand and I^fahdn. Although the Persian and 
Transoxanian provin tes of his huge empire were soon torn 
away by the Seljåqs, Msfanitid’s invasion oflndia, which was 
undertaken with the objeet of winning diat country far Islam, 
permanent ly es tabl ished Muhamtmdan inlluencc, at any rate 
in the Pan] 4 b f As regards thar religions views, the Turkish 
Ghaznevids stand in skarp comrasi wich the Persian bouses of 
Sårnån and Buwiyh. It bas been well said that the true 
genius of the Tyrks Kes in action* not in speculatfan. Whcn 
Islam turne across ihdr path* they saw that it was a simple 
and practical eretd such as the soldicr requir« ■ so tbey 
accept cd it wilhout fnrthcr parley. The Turks have atwavs 
remained loyal to Islam, the Islam of Aby Bakr and *11 mur 
which is a very difFcrcrii dring from tbe Islam of Shftte 
PersJa. Mahmud proved his orthodoxy by banishin^ ihc 
Mufaazilitcs of Rayy and burning the Er hooks toge tb c r with 
the phtlosophical and astronomi cal wurfcs thac fdl into his 
hånds ; but on the same occasion hc carrEed off 3 hundred 
camcl-load^ of presumably harmless litcrature to his oapital. 
That be bad no <kep enthysEasm for letters, is shown, far 

1 Aba 1 L-^Litsåi’in, ai-Nujum aUldhira, ed, by JuynboEI, T0 |. U 3 (1.333 
The original Riftfjito Were tbose srthianuitEft who rejeeled fra/ida) "the 
dl+pliB Abu BjSét and Uniar. but the lercu b geacrally used aa *rmm+ 
nioui wiih Shhlc, 
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cxamplc, by his shabby ireatmcnt of the poet f 1 irdawsi. 
Neverthelcss, he ardently desired the glory and prestige 
aceruing to a sove ret gn whosc court formed the rallying-point 
of all tbat was best in the litmry and seientific culture of the 
day, and such was Ghazna in the eleventh century. Besides 
the briUiant group of Pensian poets, with Firdawsl at their 
head, we may ment ion among the Arabic-writing authors 
who flourtshed under tbis dy nas ty the htstørians aI-‘Utbl and 
ai-Bir&nl. 

While the Eastem Empire of Islam was passing into the 
hånds of Pereians and Turks, wc find the Arabs still holding 
their own in Sy ria and Mesopocamia down to 
ti* tfimsiinuu ( jj C 0 f t |, c ( C nth cent ury. These Arab and 
generally nomadio dynasties were seldom of mueh 
account. The Hanwtånids of Aleppo alonc deserve to be 
noticed here, and that cbieØy for the sake of the pccrless 
Sayfu ’l-Dawla, a worthy descendant of the tribe of Taghlib, 
which in the days of heathendom produeed the poet-warrior, 
4 Amr b. Kult hum. ‘AbdullAh b, Ham din was appointed 

governor of Mosul and ils dcpendcncies by the Caliph 
Muk ta ii i« 905 A.D., and in 94a his sans Ijsan and ‘AH 
received the complimcntary titles of Nasiru ’l-Dawla (Defendcr 
of the State) and Sayfu ’l-Dawla {Sword of the State). 
Two years later Sayfu ’l-Dawla taptu red Aleppo and brought 
the whole of Northern Syria under his dominion. Du ring a 
reign of twenty-three years he was concinuously engaged in 
barry ing the Bfnntino on the t ro n tiers of Åsia Mi nor, but 
aithough he nained sortie glorious victorics, which his laurcatc 
Mutanabbi has : in mor ra lised, rhe fartun c af war wenl in the 
long run stcidily against him, and his successors were unable 
to preserve their li ttle le i rigdom from being c rushed between the 
Byaantincsin the north and the Fipmids in the South. The 
Hamdduids have an espedal daim on o tir sympathy, becauw: 
they revived for a time the fast-decaying and al read y al mose 
broken spirit of Arabéui uationalistn, tt is this spirit that 
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spcaks with a pø werfut voke in Mutanabbi and dcdares trsdf T 
for examptc, m suth verses as thesc 1 

** Men from their tings åbne tbrfr worth derive, 

But Alabs rulcd by abens caiinot thrive : 

Boors without cuHure, wEthout noble farne* 

Who knotv not loyalty and hononr's name. 

Go w Liere thou wilt r th ou *ce$t in every land 
Folk driven likc cattle by a servile band, lr 

The reputation which Sayfu *UDawk T s martial exploats and 
his repeated triutnphs over rhe c ri e m i es of Islam richiy earned 
for him in die tyes of his contemporarics was 
Sijn'u UD^wLi. crthanced by the tønspicuasjs energy and munifU 
cence with which he cultivatcd the arts of peace. 
Comi dering the brevity of his reign and the rclatively small 
ex cent of hia resources, wc may well be astonEshcd to con- 
tempkte the unique assera blage øF litcrary talent then 
mu&fercd in Aleppo« There was, first of all, Mutanabbi, in 
the opinion of his country men the greatest oF Mos! cm poets; 
there was Sayfu Uhwh’s cøusin* the ch i val rous Abu Firas, 
whose war-songs are rdEcvcd by mnny a touch af tender and 
true feeling ; there was Abu TFaraj of l^fahdn, who on 
presenting to Sayfti VDawla his Kitåht ^Åghdnt^ one of the 
most celebraced and important works in all Arabic literature, 
received one rhousand pEeccs of gold accompanEed with an 
expression oF regret that the printe was obliged to renumerate 
him so inadequately % there was also the great phiiosopher. 
Abu Na^r al-Faribl, wh ose modest wants were satis h ed bv a 
dally pension of fo ur dir hems (about two shillings} From the 
public treaFiUry, Surely this is a record not easiEy surpassed 
evcil in the heyday of VLbbasid patronage. As For the writers 
ofless note whom Sayfu 1-Dawla atmeted to Atcppø, their 
name is legion. Space must be (bund for the poets Sari al- 
RalE, Abu H-^Ahbis al-Niml, and Abu ' 1 -Faraj al-llabbaghi * 

r MLi!;mibbj r cd, by Dkterid, p. 148,, last Iltic and fol], 
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for tht ptuacher {kk&tfb) Ibn Nubata* who would often rousc 
the cfithusiasm of his audicnce whilc hc lirged the duty of 
zealously prosec uting the Holy War against Christian Byzan- 
tiumj and for Ebe phdologist Ibn Khdlawayh* whose leetures 
were attended by students from all parts of the Muhammadnn 
worid. The litemry renaissanee which began at this time 
in Syria was still mak in g itø Ln fluence fek when Tha c Alibl 
wroÉe his Yettim i, about tliirty years after the dcath of Sayfu 
’i-Dawht* and it produeed in Abu al-Ma^arrf (born 

973 an original and highly in te resting person ali ty s to 

whørti wc shall return on another occasion. 

The dynasties hichtrto dcscribed wtrre political in thdr 
origin, ha ving generally been founded by ambitions govemørs 
or v assals. Thcse upscarcs made no pretensions 
to the nominal authority s which they left in 
the hånds of the Caliph even whilc they forced 
him at the sword’s point to recogtiise thrir political inde- 
pendence. The Samdnids and Buwayhsds, ShFitcs as rhey 
were, paid the same homage to die CaJiph in Baghdid as 
did the Sunnits Ghaznevids. But in the beginning of the 
tenth century there arose in Africa a giuvit ShHte power, 
that of the Fåti mi ds, who took for themselves the title 
and prerogativa of the Caliphate, which they aserted to 
be theirs by right Di vine. This event was o nly the 
climax of a deep-bid and ski l fully organ ised plot—ane o f 
the tnosE exEraordinary in all history* It had been put in 
train half a century earlkr by a eertain *Abddlih the son 
of Maymdn* & Fersiart ocuhst (qadrftlh) faelonging to Åhwaz. 
Filled witb a fkree hatred of the Arabs and with a frce~ 
thinkeFs contempt for Islam* *AbduIHh b, May min con^ 
ceivcd ific idea of a vast secret society which should be all 
things to all mol, and which* by playing on the stmngcst 
passions and te ns pling the inmost weakn esses of human 
nature* should unite makon cents of every description in a 
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conspiracy to overrhrow the existtng rigimt . Modem 

readers miy find a parallel for this roman de project in the 
pages of Dumas, although the Aram is of T-wmty Ttan Af ur 
is a simple ton beside ‘Abdullih. He saw that the movetnent, 
in order to succeed, must be start ed on 1 religions basis, and 
he thereforc iderrtified bimse)f with an obscutc 
Sht'ite seet, the Ismillk, who wot so callcd 
because they regarded Mu ham mad, son of IsmA*il, 
son of Ja l far al-Sadiq, as the Seveuih I mim. Under ‘Abdullih 

the Isma'Ilis devdopcd their mystieal and antinomian doc- 
trincs, of which an excellent account has been given by 
Professor Brownc in the firs* votum e of bis LtUrarj Histsry tf 
Ptrua (p. 405 sqq.). Hcre we can on ly refer to the ingerdous 
and fatally i nsidiotis methods which he de vised for galning 
proselytes on a gigan tic scale, and with such amazing succes 

that from this time un til the Mongol invasion_a pen od of 

almost foar een furies—the Ismi^litcs (Fitimids, CarmathianS, 
and Assassins) cither ruled or ravaged a great part of the 
Muhaimnadan Empire, It is unnecessary to discuss the 
question whether f Abdullih b. Maymun was, 35 Professor 
Browne chinks, primår i ly 3 religions enthusiast, or whether, 
according to the view conunonly held, his real motiv es werc 
patriotism and persona! ambition, The history of Tshm 
shows clearly enough that the revolution ist is nearly always 
disguised as a religious 1 tider, while, on the otber hånd, 
every munder of a militant scct is potential ly the head of a 
state. ‘Abdullih may have been a fana ti c first and a politidan 
aiterwards j mare probably hc was both at once from the 
beginning. His plan of operations was briefly as fbtlows :_ 

The då‘i or mlisionarychargcd with Uic task of galning adherents 
for the Bidden Imam (see p. n6 «q.J, iu wliose name alicRiauce was 
demanded, would settie iu some pJace, npreuothig himstlf to be a 
merchaat, Siiii, or tlie lifee. By renouncing WO rldJy pleasures 
making a sbow of strict piety, and perfortning appareot mirades, il 
was easy for tum to pass as 3 samt with the couinion folk. As mon 
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a_s he was assured of his nelghboruY confidence ind respect h he 
began to raise doubts in thelr mind** He woutd sugges-L dithcult 
problems of theology or dweli On the mysterious signsficanee 
of certain passages of the Koran. May therenotbc (be wouid ask} 
in religion itsclf a deeper nicaning than appears on the suffacc ? 
Then, having cxrifeå the euriosity of his hejrers, he suddenly breaks 
oø. When pressed to condnue his csplanation, he dedares that 
such mysledes cannot he communicatcd Sive to those wbo take a 
binding oatb of seerecy and obcdienec and conscnt to pay a Eied 
sum of money in lokcn kjf their good faitL If tbese eondilions 
were accepted, the neophytt entered upon the second of the nine 
degreesof initiation. He was taught that mere qbservance erf the 
laws of Islam is not pleasing to God, tmlcss ibe true doc trine be 
reqeived through the Imams wbo have it in keeping. Thcse Imams 
(as be next learned) are séven in tmmber p beginning wEth 'Ali; the 
seventh and last is Mu^numad, son of hma'il. Gn rcaching the 
fourth degree he dehnitvly ceased to be a Uøsleoi, for hero he was 
tanght ibe Ismi + ilite system of theoiogy in which Muhammad b, 
Ismi'il supersedes the foundcr of Islam as the grealest and last of 
all ihe Propbets. Ccmpuratively few initiales advanced beyond 
this grade to a point where every form of positive religion was 
alEegoriscd away, and, ønly philosophy vvas lefl. 11 It is clear what 
a treincndous weapun, or rather maebine, thu$ created. Each 
man was given Ibe amount of Jight which he could bear and which 
was suited to his prcjncIiLes, and he was made to bdieve thai the 
end of the whole work wonld be the attaining of what be rcgardcd 
as mest desirablc / 1 Moreover, ibe Imim Muhammad b, JsmiHl 
having riisappeaved long ago, the veneration which sought a visible 
objeet was naturally transferred to tiis successor and representative 
□n earth* vn,, “Åbdullåh b. Maymin, wbo Elled the same oihce in 
relation to Mm as Aaron to Moses and i AU to Muhautm&cb 

Abont the middk of the nintb century the State or the 
Moslem Empire was wncsCj if passi ble* than it had been in Ebt 
latter davs of Umavvad rule. The pcasantry of Mråq were 
impovc rished by the desolatton in to which that HourisEmig 
provinee was beginning to fall in conscqiieiice of the frcqueni 
and prolonged civil wars. In 869 A.D. the negro slaves (Zd*/) 
employed lo tbc sakpetre industry, for which Basra was 
famouSp look up arms at die cail of an *Alid MessEah, and 

J D- U- Macdonald, Mm&ttm Tftcvtflgy, p ^ 
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during tourteen years eirricti fire and sword through Khdzistin 
and the ad ja-cent territory. Wc can iinagine that al! this 
misery and discen ten t was a godsend to the (smi l ili[ts, The 
oid ery, “ A deliverer of the Prophet’s House," which serv ed 
the'AhbAsids so well against the Umayyads, was now raised 
wilh no lesa efFeet against the 'Abbasids themselves. 

‘Abdutiih b, Maymiin di ed in 875 a.d., hut the agitation 
went on, and rapidly garhered force. One of the leading 
spirits was Ham din Qarmat, who gave his name ta the Car- 
mathian brunch of the IstfliUlU. Thesc Carmathiang [Qarémite, 
sing. Qirmitl) spread over Southern Persta and Yemen, and 
in the ten tli een tu ry they threa tened Baghttød, repeatedly 
vraylaid the pilgrim-caravans, sacked Mccca and bore away 
the Black S tone as a trophy j in short, esta hl ished a veritable 
reign of terror. We must return, however, to the main 
Ismå'flite fiction headed by the descendants of ‘Abdullåh b, 
Maymån. Their emissaries discovcrcd 3 promising fidd of 
work in Ncrth Africa among the credulous and fanatical 
Berbers. When all was ripe, Sa'id b. Husayn, the grandson of 
'Abdullih b. Maymiin, left Salamya in Syria, the centre 
from which the wires had hitberto beett pulled, and 
Crossing over to Africa appeared as the long-expected 
y . Mahdf tinder the name of ‘Uhaydu'UÆh, Hc 
g* vc himself out to be a great-gfandson of the 
Muhammad b. Ismd'JJ and therefore in the 
direct line of descent from 'AU b. Abi Tilib and 
H(im* the daughter of the Prophct, We need not stop to 
discuss this highly (juestionablc genealogy from which the 
tdtimid dynasty derives its name. In 910 a.d. ‘IfbaydtPliih 
entered Raqqada in tritimph and assumed the titte of Com- 
m ander of the FaithfuL Tun is, whtrc the Agh Jabi tes had 
mied since 800 a.d., was the cradle of Fitimid power and 
here they built their Capital, Mahdiyya, near the andent 
Thapsus. Gradually adwndng castward^ they eonquered 
Egy pt and Syria as hu- as Dwnascus (969-970 A.a,). At this 
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time the scat of gqvemment wns removed to the newly-founded 
city of Cairo (al-Qdhira 1 ^ which rem&ined for two eeniuries 
the metropolis of ihe Få^cnid Empire. 1 

The ShPsre Anti-Caliphs main (»med themselves in Egypt 
until 1171 a.d.j when the famoiis Sahdin (Srcidhu p l~Dln b, 
Åyydb} took passession of chat country and 
{ 7 ^iS 5 SS>. resto red the Sunnke fbidL Ke soon added Sy ria 
to his dominions, and rt the fail of Jerusalem (in 
1187) roused Europt to undertake the Third Critsade/ 1 The 
Ayyubids were striclfy orthodftK f as behoved the champions of 
Islam against Chrisrianity. They built and endowed many 
theologicai colleges, The §dfT panthcist, S Inhabil 1 -Dln Yahyå 
al-Suhrawardl^ was executed at Aleppo by order of SaladinS 
son, MalEk al-Eahir, in 1191 a.d. 

The two centuries preceding ibe extineriort ot the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate by the Mongols witnessed the rise and dedtne of 
the Scljdq Turks, who M oitcr more re-u nited 
Muhammadan Asia from the western front ler 
of Afghanistan to the Mediterranes under One 
sovcrdgnT Setjåq b* Tuqdq was a Turcoman chicf. 
En tering Transoxama, he settled ncar BtikhJlrA and went 
over with his whole people to Islam. His dcsccmknts, 
Tughril Beg and Chartr Beg, invaded KhurasAn t annexed 
the western provindes of the Ghazncvid Empire, and finally 
absorbed the remaining dominions of the Buwayhids, 
Baghdid was oecupied by Tughril Beg in 1055 a,d. It 
has been said that the Sdjiiqs contributcd limosc noihing to 
tul ture, but this perhaps needs some t|uali,jicatitm, Although 
Alp Andln, who succeeded Tughril, and his son Majik Shah 
devored thdr energies in The firet place to military aJFairs, the 

1 I regret Uiii Uck arf ■spj.cc fflinpcll Utfl to ODiil the fort her hirtery df 
the Fdjimidi. keaders ivho 4csire Information on this subject may 
cqosuU Stanley Lane- Poolen Htetvn øf Egypt in the Middie Agt *. 
WDfitentcJd'B Gcsthichtc <kr Fa^mUkn-ChaUfm (GoUinjrcn, iSSl); and 
Frurfe-ssor Browne's Ut, NiiL øf Per sia r vol, ti, p. 196 aq^ 
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latter at lcast was an accoinplishcd and enligh tened monarch« 
w He cxcrted himstlf to sprcad the benefits of civili^icion : he 
dug numerous canak, walled a greai number of citics, built 
bridges, and constructed rihdtt in the dcseri places,” * He 
was deeply mterested in astronomy, and scientific as wdJ as 
thcological studies receEved his patronage* Any sbortcomings 
af AEp Arslin and Malik Shih in this respect were amply 
repaired by iheir famous minister, yasan b, *Alf, the Nizåmu 
VM ulk or * Constable of the Empire , 1 tø giv« him die title 
which hc has made his own* Lite so many grat Vtzien, he 
was a Fersian, and his acli te vemen ts must not detain us h ere, 
but it may be mentioned that he founded m Baghdid and 
NaysAbdr the two oelcbrated academics which were called in 
bis honour aHsHzAmiyya. 

Wc have now ta ten a genetal, though perforce an cxtremely 
cumiEed and disconnccted, vtcw of the pol i tical conditions 
which existed during the ‘Åbbasid pen od in most 
paJ^s of the Muhammadan Empire excepi Arabia 
and Spas ru The mothcrhnd of Islam bad long 
sunt to the level of a mtnor provin ce: Icaving the Hol? 
CStfcft out of con si deration, one tnight compare ics inglorioiis 
desnny under the Caiiphate to that of Maccdonia in the 
empire which Alexander bequeathed to his successors, the 
Ptolemies and Sdeudds* As regards the pol ideal hsstory of 
Spain a few words w 0 ! cømemcntly be said in a subiequent 
chapter, whete the literaturc prodticed by Spantsh Moslems 
will demand out attention. In the meamime wc sball pass on 
to the charac toris tic literary dcvebpmcnts of this period, which 
correspønd more or less dosdy 10 the historical undines* 

The first tbing that strikers the student of medtæva] A rable 
literature Es the faet that a very large proportion of the leading 
wnicrs are non-Arabs, or at best semkArabs, men whose tachers 

1 Ibn Khalkikin h Lk Slant"'» tramhijoti, woL iv É p, 441. 
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or mother* were of foreign, and cspedaJly Persian, race, The/ 
wrote in Arabic, bccause down to about 1000 a.d. thai 
language was the sole medium of litcrajy expreSsLon in the 
Mn ri am mad an world, a monopol/ whtch it retained in 
soicntific composictons und I ihe Mongol Invasion of ihe 
thirteenth oemu ry. I have al read/ referred to ihe question 
wherher such men as Rashshar b. Burd, Abu Nuwis, Ibn 
Qutayba, 'J'abarl, Ghazili, and hund reds of others should be 
i nc luded in a Ucerary history of die Arabs, and have given 
reasons, which I need not repeat in this place, for constdering 
dieir admission to be not OEily desirable but fully justified on 
Ingical groundsj Th e absurd i ty of treating them as Pcrsians— 
and diere is no alternatives they are not to bc reckoncd as 
Arabs—appears to me self-cvfdent* 

“It is strange," says Ihn Khaldåfi,“that most of ihe learned 
arnong die Modems who have excelkd in the religions or 
intellcctLiaJ Sciences arc ncm-Arabs {'Ajdm) wilh rare exetp- 
tions ; and c ven those savan ts who tlaimcd Arabi in descent 
s pote a foreign language, grew up in foreign land s, and 
studied under forei gn masters, natwilhs landing tha c che com- 
m 11 ri itv to which they belån ged was Anbian and the author 
of its religion an Arab. 1+ The historian proceeds to explain 
the cause of this singular circmnstance in an in terettin g 
passage which may bc summsirised as foliows 

The firs! 14 Ostems were gniirely ignorant uf art and science, all 
their attention being devoted lo the ordinanccs of the Koran, which 
they w carried in their breaks, 1 “ and to the pmcticc 
npiS-S'S (swflna) af the Prop hel. At that time the Arabs kngw 
|^ “^i nothang of the way by which Jearning h taught, of ihe 
^Ufuv^i art of oomposing bookSj and of the rneans whereby 
knowtødgé is enregistexgd. Thase,, however, who 
couM repeal the Koran and rchte the Traditions af 
Mut^mmrd werc called Residers (pmj). This oral transnii^ion 
coatinued imtil the teign of Hirun aJ-Rashidj when the need of 


r See Ihe Introduciion. 
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scsuring tins Traditions agaiost comiptioa or of prevcnting their 
total loss caused tbem to beset down in writingj and in order to 
disttnguish the genuine Traditions from the spuricus, every iiHÆd 
(chain of wilne^^) was csrefuhy scriitinisctL Mcanwhile Ihe 
purtiy of the Arabic toogOfl bad graduahy becomeimpaifed ; hcnce 
mose tbo science of gratnmar; and ihe raptd devdopmetit of Law 
and DifffnSty brought it aboul thai other Sciences, ej[. v bgic and 
dialetfiCj were professionally cultivaltd in the gneal cities of the 
M Ltbn tn mad'J n Empire. The inhabitants of Iltese dtles wefe ehidly 
Perslans, freedmen and tradesmeu* who had besen long accostømed 
to the arts ot civilisation. AccerdingEy ihe most eminent of ihe 
early grammartansp tradltioaisis,, and acliolastic thcologians^ as 
well as of those lesrnd So the princip les of Lau and in the inlcrpre- 
tation of the Koran, were Pcr.ii rus by race or edncation. and Ihe 
saying of ihe Propbdj was veribed— " If KnowUrfgå xrere nttackrd ta 
iht trtds af ihe iky t some amangst (hc Ptrsmn* wtmid have rmthtd i£f 
Amidst all this intehcctual aedvity the Arabs* who had recently 
e Energed from a nomadic lifc, fon ud the exercLæ of mllitary and 
administrative comcnand too engrossing to give than Idsiare for 
literary avocationS which liave slways foeen disdam ed by & mling 
Casio« Thoy Mt ^ucb studies ta the Pcrsums and the miaed race 
(nf-mHtrsi^i]rfEtJi) F which sprang from mtcrmarrlagc of ihe con- 
quorers witb the conqutred. Tbey did not eoiirely look drnvn 
upon the men of l^arnitig but recognisicd their services—since afler 
all it was Islam and the Sciences oonnected witb Islam tbat prøfUed 
thereby** 


Evcn in the Umayyod pi* riod, as we have seen, the maxitn 
that Knowledgc is Power was strikingly illnsrrated by ihe 
immense social influenoc which Perskn tlivincs exerted in ihe 
Mubamtnadan community* 3 Nevtrthdes-S, true Arabs of the 
old type rrgarded these Matvéti and the ir harniog witb 
undisgutsed eontempt. To the great majority of Arahs, who 
pridni themselv es on their noble lineage and were con Lent to 
kitow nothing beyend the glori aus traditions of hcachendom 
and the v&rturt pracihcd by their sErr^ all litcmry eulture 
seemed petty and degrading, Their overbearlng attitude 

i |bn KhaldLLEi. (RcyrDiit, 1900), p . 543 ^ ^ Us SLuh^ 

Pnte^mtruM, vol iii, p- 596 ^q. 

■ Cf, Ookluibcr, SfdArfiiiPii, Patt l t p. 114 v«j P 
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towud$ the MawåU t which is admirably dcpicted in the first 
part of Goldzihcr’s Mukammtdatththt Stvditn, mei with 3 
vigorous ttsponiCi Non-Arabs atid Moslcm pietists aiikc 
appealed ta the highest authnrity—the Koran ; and since they 
rcquired a more delinite and emphatic pronouncement than 
was tortheotning from that souret) tbey put in the mouth of 
the Prophet sayings like these : “He thai speaks Arabic is 
thereby an Arab" ; 14 whoever of the peoplc of Persia accepts 
Islam is (as tnucb an Arab as) one of Quiaysb." This 
doctrine made ns tmpression upon the Arabian aristocracy, but 
with the downfall of the tjmayyads the political and social 
equaliiy of rhe Mawåli became an accom plished fmet. Not 
that the Arabs were at all disposed to abate their pretensions. 
They bitterly resented the favour which the foreigners enjoyed 
and the influence which they exercised. The national in¬ 
dignation finds a voke in many poems of the carly ‘Abbisid 
pcxlttd, 

PF S^e how tbe asscs which they wsed to ride 
They have tmsaddledj and sleclL mules bestride I 
tie kmger kitchen-hcrbs they buy and sell p * 

But in the palace and the court they dwcll ; 

Against us Arab* feli of rage and spleen, 
tijting the Prupbet and the Moderus din* 

The side of ther ncfl-År*bs in this ISterary quarrel 
irehemcnd y espoused by 3 party who calJed i hemse! ves ihe 
Shu^biies {al-Shu'uhiyjæ),* whihr thdr opponent g^v c them 

■* Head mashdnit I %buq&l (bedi of vt^etahJesJ^ not mushiirdt is my 
rendering LrapH«. The change unfcei Utlle difference to the senae* bat 
madrat, bri ng an Ånmiaic word, b pecoSkrly sppropriale liere. 

: Aghdut, ri c, 177, L 5 sqq; Von Kremer, CuUurgsjxk. p. 32. 

Tkicse lin« are .riccied, te hai beeo remarked hy $. Khuda BukhsEi 
{Omtfibuhans to ik$ Uittøry of l'Jamic Civilisation, CaEcutEa, IQ 05 * p. ?3) r 
^giinEt NabafHni who fihdy daimed lo be Penuaruk 

*The turne ts derlved Trom Konn p rii*, ty 5 n O M*n r fKe km mated 
y&u uf a mule u nd j femalt and h**VG mad* you iflfø frfofles [shu'ub") 
iiiwJ Inhts, th-it yi miihl kiirtp Ortt 4 nolher* VtriSy tkr nobtesf ufymm 
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the natneofLevdlers {4hk btcausc thcy contowlod 

fer the equaUty of all Moslems without regard to disrttietions 

øf race, 1 mus t refer chc reader who seeks inform- 

Tb* . , , , * . 

ation concernmg ihc mstory or tht møverne nr to 
Goldiiher's masterly study, 1 where the cøntrovcrshl methøds 
adopted by the Shu^bkes ara set forth Én ample detail. He 
shows how the bolder spants among tb em, not sactsfied with 
claiming an tywl position, argued that the Arabs were abso- 
lutdy inferiør tø the Persians and o dier pcopj«. The question 
was hotly debated, and many eminent writer* took part in the 
fray. On the Shu*uhUc side Abå TJbayda, Blrdnl, and 
H'tmza of Isfahin deserve men don. Jåhiz and Ibn Durayd 
were the most notable defenders of their own Arabian 
nationality, but tht ^ro-Arabs 5 also tncludtd scvcral men 
, of Pcfssan origin, sudi as Ibn Qutayba, Bal id hud, and 
ZamakhshaH. The S h u^bites dkeeted their attacks princi- 
pally against the raciaJ pride of tht Arabs, who were fond of 
boasting that diey werc the nobkst af dl munkind and spoke 
ihe purest and richcst language in the world, Consisqucnily 
the Persi an genealog im and phiblogists løst no opportun! ty ot 
bringing to Light seandaJous and dEscrcdi table etreumstanees 
connected wEth the histøry of ihc Arab tribes or of partEculaf 
families. Arabian poet ry, especially the vitupcrativc pieces 
{mathåBb)) furnished abundant matter of this sort, which was 
addueed by die ShuMbko as convmeing evidente that the 
daim&of the Arabs to superior nobility were absurd. At the 
same time the national vtcw as to the unique and incørnparable 
excellence of the Arabic language rad ved some rude criiieism. 

So acute and irreconcilablc were the radal differences 
beeween Arabs and Persians diat one is astordshed to æc how 
thoroughly the latter btcatne Arabidsed in the toursc of a 

tht fight af Gad ate Mty that da mmt foar Himr Thm Ih* (fesifitUllhjfl 
*Bfap"u,bite* emphawsci Uw faet llut accortUng toMubanmad^ teaehing 
tbe Arab Modems arc no betler than their nøa-Arab brethren. 

< yf jifatfttjji. Studitriy Pari l r p, 147 &qq. 
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ftw gcnciiiioii$> As clitncs afEIiated to an Arab tfibt) they 
assumcd Arabie names and sought to disguise their forøgn «x- 
traction by (air means or fbul. Many pro vided 
4 * themselves with fictitious pedigrcesqon thc strcngth 
Per. in which they passed fbr Arabs. Such a pretcncc 

could have detcived nobody if it had not bccn supported by a 
complet« assimilation in lingiugt, minntfs, mJ evcn towme 
extenr in character. On the neutral ground of Muhamtnadan 
science an i most tics were laid ssidc, and men of both races 
laboured enthusiastically for the common cause. When at 
length, after a century of blcwdy strife and engrossing polidcal 
agitation, the grene majority of Mosltms tound themselves 
dcbarred from talting prt in public a flairs, it was only natural 
that thousands of ardent and ambitions souls should throw 
thcir pent-up encrgies in to the pursuit of wealth or learm n g. 
IVc are not con cern ed hcrc with the outvtlloss devdopmcnt 
of tiade under die first ‘Abbistd Calipbs, of which Von 
Kremer has given A full and emertaining doser i pt ion in his 
CuiturgiKkkkU du Orifnit , It may be recalled, huwever, that 
manv cornmercEal terms, tariff^ tiamcs of hbrics {tnuslin, 
tabby, &c.}, oceurring in English as well as in most European 
langunges are of Arabic o rigin and were brought to Europe 
by merciiants from Baghdåd, Mosul, Basra, and other cities of 
Western Asia. This materbl expitision was accompanicd by 
an o ut burst of intellectualacitvily such as the East 
fc ffgg yfr ncVtr witnessed brfbre. It seemed as if all 
the world from the Caliph dowrt to the humblest 
citiven suddenly becamc students, or at icast 
patron*, of iiteracure. In quest of knowledge men travellcd 
over three continents and reiurned home, like becs laden with 
honcy, to bipart the pretious stores which they had aceumu- 
latcd to crowds uf eager disciples, and to contpiie with 
mcrcdtble industry those works of tntyclopardic range and 
eruditton from which modern Science, in the wtdcsr sense of 
the word, has deri ved far more than is generally suppesed. 
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The Revolution which made the fortune of the ‘Abbisid 
Hemse was a triumph for Islam and the party of religions 

d*tcl totne od r ^ orm+ Wbile under the worldly Umayyads rhe 
^wSwEb studies of Law and Tradition met with no public 
cticoiiragemcnt and were only kept alive bv the 
pious zeal of oppressed theologians, the new dynascy drew its 
strengt Si from ih c Muhammadan ideas which i c professed to 
tstabUsh, and akil fully adapced its poLicy to saii&fying the ever- 
incrcasing cLaims of the Chureh. Accordingly the Moslem 
Sciences which arose at this lime proceeded in the first instantc 
from the Koran and the Hadith. The sacred books ofrered 
many di ffi c ufri es both to protindal Anabs and espcciaUy to 
Perdans and o ther Mosle ms of Jorcign exmctiorn For their 
right understanding a knowledge of Atabic grammar ind 
phiWogy was essen tial, and this in vol ved the study of the 
andent Pre-islamic poems which suppUed the most authentic 
models of Arabian speech in its original pnrity, The study af 
i bese poems entailed researches i nto genealog? and history, 
which in rhe course of time beeame independent branches of 
Ic&ming. Sitnilarly the science of Tradition was systemari- 
cally devdopod in ordcr lo pro? ide Modems with practical 
rides for the conduct of lift in c very concei vable partic tilar, 
and vadens schools of Law sprang inco existencc* 

Muhimmadjn writers usually distinguish the Sciences which 
arc conncctcJ with the Koran and those which the Arabs 
leam cd from foreign peoples. In the former 
class they include the Ttaditional or Religions 
Sciences (aU'UIItm at-N^liyyx 7 ^&W%a) 
and iht Linguistic Sciences {'Ulbmu r I-Liutni 'U Amil) ■ in 
chc latter the Imdkctuaf or Philosophical Sciences 
ui-'ÅfBjfa awi 'I-HtÅmiyya\ which art souteiimes callcd l The 
Sciences of the Fomgncni* UHutm or € Thc Andent 

Sciences 1 (ta/-* Uihm al-Qadlma)+ 

The generak seopc of this division may be tllustrated by the 
folio wing table :— 
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L The Njltiye Sciexchs* 

r, Koranic Escgesis { r IJi«u 'LTafUr), 

а, Korcuiic CrMictsm 'l-Qird df). 

3. The Science of ApostoUc Tradition f/l*» 't-HaMi i). 

4. Jurispnidence (Fif*)- 

5. Scholastic Theology tfTImn *l-KaJåm), 

& Clrammar 

7= Lexicogniphy (LugAa)* 

8 . fthetoric {Baydvt), 

9, littratiLre {Adahy 

II. The louiOir Science*. 

ti FfrUøsøphy {FaUaf&y 

2. Gtamctry [Bandårn)? 

3. Astronomy 

4. (Afw/vO 

g r Medicinc (TiMfli 

б. MagiC and Alchemy {al-Sikr we-l-Fflmryity 

The religions phenomcna of die Period wlll be discus&cd in 
å separate ctiaptc^ and here I can ouljr al lud c cursorily 10 their 
general character* Wc have seen that duri ug the 
w^ole Uinayyad cpoeh, excerpt in die brief rdgn of 
‘Umar b* ( Abd al^Aziz, the professors of religion 

lEe^U 2 DU£iLi- a - , 

were nul of syinpathy wiih the court, and that 
mi n y c f them wuhdrew from all participation in public affairs. 
It was oihcrwisc when the ‘Abbiraife cstablished themselves in 
power. Theulogy now dwelr in the shadow of the throne 
and directcd the policy of the Government. Honours were 
showered on eminent jurists and divines, who ffcquently held 
official posts of high importance and stood in the most confi- 
dctitial and i nti mare relations to the Caltph ; a dassied example 
is ihc ftiendship of thu- Cadi Abu YdsuFard Hanan al-Rashid. 
The ceiuury after the Revolution gave birth ro the fcur great 
seboob of Muhammadan Law, which are still calltd by the 

■ The rerm FaSsafa proper] J intl lid« LugS^ MelaphyiicS, Mathemaifci 
hl udlåne,. axLuI Ehc Nalttral SricnCC-f- 

* Her« WC add tic variou3 branche* o£ aJlthenuLLci, such is 

Arllilflaetac, Algebra* Mtfchiiiifc*, 
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names or thcir founders— Milifc b, Ams, Abu flam fe, Shifi'i, 
and Ah mad b, hUnbal. At vhis time tbe stien ti fic and intdlec- 
tual movement had frec piay. The earl ser Caliphs usually en« 
couraged speculation so lemg as it threatened no danger to the 
existing rigimt. Under Mn’mtSn and bis successors the 
Mu'tazilite Rational i sm becamc tbe State religion, and T fb ™ 
seemed to have entered npon an era of enligh ten ment. Thus 
tbe firat ‘Abbisid period (750-847 4.0.) witb its new leaming 
and liberal tbeology may well be compared to the European 
Renaissance; hut in the words of a celebrated Pers fan poet_ 

KfiiialS has fåkkir ilmad ‘uinr ’aybash kutakhts 
“ Life is a very Splendid robe: its fauli is hrevity.'* 

The Caliph Mutawakkil (847-861 a.d.) signaltsed his 
accession by dedaring the Mu^azilitc doctrines to be hercticaJ 
and by returning to the tradirionai faith. Stern 
mcasures were taken against dissenters. Hence- 
fortb there was lit de room in Islam for in dopen- 
dent rhonght, The populace regarded phitosophy and natural 
science as a species of itibdclity, Authors of works on rhese 
subjects ran a serious risk unlcss they disguised their true 
opinions and braught tbe results of their investigations into 
apparent conformity with tbe texi of tbe Koran. About the 
middle of the teoth ccntury tbe reactionary spirit assumed a 
dogmaric sbape in tbe system of Abu ‘l-Hasin ai-Ash'arf, the 
fel her of Muhammadau Scbolasiidsm, which i 3 cssentially 
opposed 10 irucilcctual freedom and has main ta in ed its petrify- 
ing in fluenet al most unimp.iired down to the presene time. 

I con Id wlsh thai this chapter wtre more worthy of the 
ride which I have choicn for it, but the fercgoitig pages will 
have served their purpose if chcy have enablcd my „aders to 
form some idea of the politics of the Period and of the broad 
features marking the course of its Ikeraty and religions history. 

1 "Afculii Jami (f 149a a . b .}. 
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POETRY, LtTERATURE, AND SCIENCE IN THE ‘ABbAsIP FBftlOP 

Pre-islamic poetry was rhe naEural ex pression of nomad li(é< 
Wc nughc cherefore have expected that the ncw condirions 
and ideas introduccd by Islam wcnild rapidly work a 
correspanding revolution in the poecical litcrature 
5 * <±k “ lclJ of the following centmy, Such, however, was 
hi from being the case. The Uinayyad poets elung tena- 
ciously to the grelt models of the Herom Age and c ven took 
credst for their skilful imitation of the antique odes. The 
early Muhammadan critics, who were pbilølogists by profession, 
held fast lo the principte that Poetry in Pre-islamic times had 
reached s perfeetion which no modem hard could hope to 
emubte, and which only the lost ideals of ch l val ry cbuld 
inspire. 1 To have been bom after Islam wjs in itself a prnof 
of pocticaJ inferiority. 3 Lin g tiistic considerations, of course, 
en rered largely into this prejudi-ce. The old poems were 
Hu died as rtpositories of the pure dassical tongue and were 
es? i mat cd mainlv from a gramtnarian's- standpoint* 

Thcsc ideas gained wide aeoeptance in litera ry rirdes 
and gradual ly bias&ed the popular taste to such an esc tent 
that learncd pedants could boast, Itkc K half I b. Ah mad, 

* ] un deeply indeblfd En the following page* to Gdldziber'^ 

C ri ti 11 cd Alk und SiUi Putfif tm Urth fik dat Ar-ibiuAtn tfriUkjr in Im 
A hhand. 2ur Ar ah. PAiZc-L^it, Pift I, pp. 122- 174. 

1 C/ Ihe rem.uk made by Alni 'Aair b. ai-'A]i atom the poet AkhbJ 
{p, 242 n ipm). 
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the inventor of Arabic prosod v } i bat It Lay in rheir 
powcr to make or max the reputation of a ri sin g poet 
as they deemed fit, Originality bdng condenmed in 
advance, those who desired the approval of this self-coniri- 
nitcd Academy wcre obliged to waste thcir time and talents 
upon elaborate reproduerion of the anden E mastcrpieces* and 
to entertain courtiers and titidens with borrowed pictures of 
Bedom n li fe in which ncichtr they nor the ir atidicnce took the 
slightest interest. Soixte, it is true* reoognked the absurdity of 
the thing, Abii Nuwås (f rirc* 8to A-D.) often 
Ab “ * ndieuks the custom, to which reference bas 

been made ckewhcrcj af apøstrophising the 
deserted encampmiiitt (afMI or pil&f) in the opening lines 
of an ode, and pours contempt on the fashionable glorifica- 
tion of antiquity. In the passage truisbced below he gives 
a description of the desert and ils people which recalls some 
of Dr* Johnson*® sallie® at the expense of Scødand and 
Scotsmen :— 

" Let the soutfi-wind mossten with rain the desolatc scene 
And Time efface what once was so fresh and greea I 
Mafce the camd-ridcr free of a desert space 
Win ene high-bred camels trot with tmwcAricd pace ; 

W liere ooly mlmosas and tb ist] es flourish, and where^ 

For hunting, wolves and byeoas ar-e nowise rare I 
Amongst the Bedouins seek nol enjøyment out z 
Whit do they enjoy ? They live in b nager and drøughL 
Lcl them drink their bowls of nulk and leave tbcm ajoncj 
To whoui lifc's Soer plcasurc^ aro ah unknown." 1 

Ibn Qutayba, who died towards the end of the ninth 
ccntury a.d.j was tbc fim critic of importance to dcclarc chat 
ancieivts and modems shøuld be judged oa their men ts with out 
rcgaxd to thdr age. He w rites as foLEows in the Incroductian 

* Drj JJi lUs Ahu .Vrauj, Dit W t irntt m Ur * cd. by AllEwardt, Nck m, 
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to his < Boot of Poetry and Poets’ (Kitå&u t-Shfr wo-i- 
Sfafarl ):— * 

lf In etting extracts from ihe wOfks of tlic poets I have been 
guided by my own diotce and have rcittaed lo sdniiro anything 
uicrdy btcausc others thongbt it adniurable^ 1 have 
not regarded any ancicnt with veneration on accounl 
iiH^wnpQfi*- 0 £ ^is an tiquity nor my modem with eøntempi an' 
account af his being modem, but I have taken, an impanhd view 
of bolts indes, giving every one hia due and ainply acknowkdging 
his muriL Same øl emf KhoUrs, as 1 arfl aware, prønounce a fecNc 
poem to be good, because ita aulhør was an ancifiii!, ond inclnde 
il among their ehosen pieces, whOe tbcy eaJL a sterling poem bad 
though ils only fault Is that it wai oompesed iu their øwa time or 
that they have seen Sis anthor. God, bowcvef, did not rcstrict 
tearaing and poetry and rhetone to a particular age nor appropriaie 
bh prti tø a particular class, but has afways distributed them in 
conmaon amøngst His SFcrvauls, stnd has caused everything old lo be; 
new in ib otvo day Md every classic WOi'k to be an upstart on its 
drat appearanet" 

The i ne vi table reaction in favøur G f the new pætry and of 
cøntemporary litcrasure in general was hastened by varanus 
circnmstances which combined to overthrow tbc 
jwe valent theory c bat Arabtan beathendom and 
ihe chajracteristk pagan vi nues—honour, courage, 
liberal! ty, &c,—werc akne oapable of producing poctical 
genius. Amøttg tbc chief currents of thoughl icndjng in 
ibis direciion, which art lutidly set fortil in Go 3 dzihcr*s 
essay! pp, i_yB sqq., wc mav note (tf) the pietistic and tbeo+ 
logical spir it fostentd by the ‘Ah bisid Government, and (i) tbc 
influcncc qf fordgil, pre^cmnentlv Persijm, culturc. As to 
the former, it is manifest that devout Medicins would not be 
at all dispcpscd to adrnit the exclniive pre tensions made on 
hchalf of the Jdhiliyya or to agree with those who exaked 
chivalry [mtirvww &) above religion (é/Zh)* Were not tbe 
language and styk of the Koran inoompafisbly excellent ? 
Surtly tSie Holy Book was a more proper subject for $rudy 
* Ed. hf De Gocjc. p. 5 t II* S"t S- 
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than hat hen verser But if Moslems began to ea.ll Prc- 
isUmic ideals in quesiiou, it was especSally thc Perøn 
ascendancy resul ring from ih c triumph of the c AbbAsid 
Høusc ihat shook the old arrogant belief of the Antbs ilt 
the intelleci-ual supremacy of therr race. So tår from gloiy- 
ing in thc traditions of paganisir^ many people thoughi it 
grossly in suttin g to nicntion an 4 Abbisid CaKph in the same 
breath wiih heroes of the past likc Håtim of TayyV and 
Harina b T SinAn. The phiEosopher al-Kimil (f ahorn 
S50 a/d. ] rcbuked a poet for venfuring on suefa od ions 
coDipansonå. u Wbo atc these Arabiaii vagabonds M (la'dllkw 
f Ndrab\ hc asked, w and what worth have they f ,f 1 

While Ibn Qutayba was con ten t to urgc that the modem 
poets sbonld gct a Ibir hearing, and shunt d be judged not 

ch runologien! ly or phiiolopically. but Ætikti*- 

Crtlici in fifew ;« i . 1 b . 17 . 

& it* some of the greatest I netår y cntics who 

aLtitm icbotsL r J * 

came atter nim do not cønccai thesr opinion 
that the new poet ry is superior to thc old. Tha<ilibt 
(i 1038 A.D.) asser ts that in tenderne® and elegance ih c 
Pre-islamic bards are surpassed b y theEr successots, and that 
both alite have been ttlipsed by his con tempora ries. Ibn 
Rashlq (f fiWa r 07 O A.D.), whasc 'Umda oti thc Art of 
Poetry is desc ribed by Ibn Khaldån as an cpoch-making 
work, thought thai thc superiority of the modems would 
be acknowlcdgcd if they discard cd thc obsolcte con vent ions 
of the Ode. European read e es cannot but sympathise with 
him when hc bids the poets draw inspiration from nature and 
rruth instcad of rd at i rig i mag marv journeys on a camel which 
they never owned, through deserts which they never saw, to a 
patron residing in the same city as themselves. This stems 
to ns a vety reastinable and necessary protest, hut it must be 
rerne m bered that the Bcdouin ymte ti was not easily Tj ?p n bl^ 
to thc condittons of urban I i fe, and needed com piete remould- 
ing tather than ntodiScation in detail.« 

* C/ the story tøtø Qf AM Tim mim by Ibn Khaltikin (De Slant. 
Lins lit km, wd. i. p. 350 * Sec NGtøete, Ildrag, p, 4 . 
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14 Tn che fifch centuiy," says Goldziher— from about 
1000 A.d,— u the dogma of thc unattamable perfection of 
the heat hen poets may be regarded as uttedy 
demolished,” Henceforth popular taste ran 
strongly in thc other direction, as is shown by 
thc iijinjensc prcpotiderance of modem picccs in the sniho* 
logies—^ fsvourite and charatteristic branch of Åra ble 
Htetature—whÉch were eompiied d uting the ^bbisid pcriod 
and aftcrwards, and by frctjuent cornplaims of the ncgicct 
in ta whicb the ancient poetry had fallen. But although| for 
Moslems gene rally, InmTu and his ftlbws came 10 

be more or less what Chancer is to the average Énglishman, 
thc vicwa first enunesaied by Ibn Qntayba mct wich bitter 
opposition from the learned class, many of whom dun g 
obstinately to ihe old phiiological prineiples of eriticism, 
and tven declincd to recognise the writings of Mumnabbi 
ftnd Abu *imå al-Ma’urrf as poetry, on the ground thar 
thosc authors did not observe thc cbssicaJ 4 types 1 (målte}* 
The result of snch pedantry may be seen at the present day 
in thousands of gs{ldai f abounding in archaisms and allusions 
to forgotten far-off things of merely antiquarian i ntenest, 
but possessing no more elaim to cansideration here than the 
Gredt and Latin versts of Britisk seholars in a literary histury 
of the Victor! an Age- 

Passing now tg the characteristacs of the new poctry whfch 
fotbwed the accession 01 the ‘Abbåsid^ we have to bear in 
mind that from first to tast (witb very few excep- 
Cba ^ r ^ Mla tions) it fiourished under the patronage of the 
CCtart Them was no orgai vised book trade^ no 
wcatihy puMishers so that poets were lisually dependent for 
iheir Hvdihood on the capriciutis bounty 01 thc Caliphs and 
his favomites whom they bcEauded. Hugc sums were patd 

1 Ibn Khatøtbi, Mvqa44im<* (Beyroet, Jgooj, p. 573,1, *f **q.: PrvU&b 
mem Ot tbn (£., Iranslalcd by l>c Slanc, voL ici p p, 3S0. 
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for a successful panegyric, and; the bards vid wtrh each 
othcr in ihttery of the mosi extravagant deskription. Even 
in writers of feal genius this prostitution of their art gave rise 
to a great deal of the false glitter and empey bombast which 
arc often cmmeously al tributed to Oriental poetry as a wbolc. 1 
These quaJitics* howcvef, arc absolutely foreign to Arabian 
poctry of the best period, The old IJcdouins who praised a 
man only for thai which was in bien, and drew their images 
djreetly from nature* stand at the opposice poie to Tha'ÆlibFs 
contemporarieg. Under the Umayyads, as we have seen f little 
ehange look ptacc. It is not until after the cnthronemcnc ol 
the 'AbbasidSj when Pcissans filled the chicf ofiices at court, 
and when a goodly number of poets and eminent men of 
learning had Pcrsian biood in tbetr vdns* that an iinmi^ 
talcably new note mates itself heard. One might be 
tempted to surmise that the high-flown, botnhasHc, and 
ornats style of which Mutanabbi is the most illustrious 
exponent, and which is so marked a feature tn iater 
Mohammadan poetry, was hrst introduced by the Persians and 
Fctso-Arab& who galhered mund the Caliph in Baghdjd and 
cckbratcd ihe triumph of their own race in the person of a 
noble Barmecide; but this would scarceljr he tmt* The 
styk in qutstion Es nol specially Perskin * the earl test Arabio 
writing poets of Iråuian descent, lifce Bashshår b. Bord and 
_ Abu Nuw&>, arc (so far as I can see) wélKoui a trace of it. 

What the Pcrsians brought in to Arabian poetry was not a 
1 grandiose styk, but a lively and gracefol faney, elegance of 
di et ion, depth and tenderness of feeling, and a rieh store 
of ideas. 

The process of transformation was aided hy ocher eåuses 
besid es the in flux af Persian and Helknistic culture t for 
exampk* by the growing importance of Islam in public lifc 
and the diffusion of a strong religions spirit amon g rhe com- 
inuniry at large—a spirit which at tain cd its mosi perfeet 

■ ProiesiiChF Hrdwut'n Hisioiy voL il, p, 14 
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ex pression in the reflectivc and dtdacdc poctry of Abu 
n^AlAbiya* Every change of many-coloiircd li fe is depicied 
tn thc brilliant pagts of these madern poets, whcrc the reader 
may find, according to his mood, the maddest gaiety and the 
shamcful!est frivolity % strarns of lofty meditation mingled 
with a world-wcary pessimism ; delten te sen il ment, unfbreed 
pat hos, and glo wing r betone j but seldom the man ly sdf- 
re! ianee, the witd, i n v igorating freedom and in i m ita ble 
freshness of Bedouin song* 

It is of course impossiblc to do justice even to thc principal 
‘Åbbdeid poets within thc Limits of this ehapter, hut the fol¬ 
io wing fivc may bc taken as fiiirly representative: 
pj^boFu!* Mu[F b. lyis, Abd Nuwas, Abu ’MAtihiya, 
A hiiitf i<hi ;and Abu H-^Alå al-Ma^arrl, The 

finit three werc in ctose touqh wtih the ccurt of Biighdåd, 
whiic Mutanabb! and Abu *PAli Hourished under the 
Hamdinid dynasty which ruted in Aleppo. 

Mu(J* b- I vis only deserves noticc here as thc en ri sest poet 
of the New SchooL His filther was a rtativc of Falcstine, but 
hc hi Biself was born and cducated at Kufa. He 
u^ti b. It^ liJg ^reer under thc LTmaypds, and was 

devoted to the CaSEph Willd b. Yazid, who found in Inm 3 
fdlow after his own heart, “ accomplishedj dissol ute, an agree* 
able companion and excellent wit, recktess in his cfFrontery 
and suspccted in his religion/* 1 When thc *Abbåsids came 
iitto power Muti* attachcd hlmsdl to thc Caliph Manfur* 
Many storks arc told of tb c dehauched life which hc led 
in the cntnpany of zinÆfJj or frcc-thinkers, a ckss of men 
whose opinions wc shall sketch in anocher chapten His 
songs of love and wine arc Jr-.tingujshed by their lightnctf 
and elegance. The hest known is that in which hc laments 
hk separation from thc dang luer of a Dih^dn (Ferskn landed 
* Alhdnf* xil So, 1. 3 
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proprieior), and invokes the iwo palm-trets of Pulw£jij a 
toam sit nat ed on the horders of the JibAJ province bctwcen 
Hamid hån and Baghdid. From this poetn arose the 
proverb, u Faster friends than the two palin-trees of 
fjulwin /* 1 

THE YEGMAH'S DAUGHTElt 

O ye hvo pal ros, palms of Htiltvån r 
Help tne wecp Timus hilter dolel 
Éaow t hat Ti ene lor ever parteth 
Life from svery li ving souL 

Had ye taided parting's aogdsbt 
Ye wøuld weep as I, forlem. 

Help me I Soon must ye asmider 
By the samc hard fale be torn. 

Many ar c the friends and lov ed enes 
Whom l lost in days of yort. 

Fare thec wel| ? O ycoman s daughter S — 

Kmr grief Uke this 1 bore. 

Her, aias, mine eyes behold not, 

And on me she looks no inore I ■ 

By European* who know him only through the Tksmand 
and Om Ntghti Abn Nuwds is remem bered as the boon-com- 
panion and court jester of “the goud ilarønn 
Almdud," and as the hero of counttess droll 
adventures and facel ions anecdote*— an Ortental 
Howleglass or Joe Mi Iler. It is often forgotien that he was 
3 great poet whoy in the opinion of those most conjpetent to 
jildge, takes rank above ail his contemporaries and successors, 
in clud in g even Mutanabbi, and is not surpassed in poetjcal 
genius by any ancicni hard. 

* Freytag, Arabum frmrtfa, xoL I, p. 4 * «rq , where the rodet will 
End the AmbsC lest of the ireres tnmsUled liere. Rflckcrl has given 
Germin rendering of the same versos in ha* vøL i, p. 3U r 

folier i«l af the potte oecun in Ågkiini, m r 107 scq. 
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gasart b. Hån i 1 gal ned ihe fa mi har title of Abfi Nuwås 
(Fathcr of thc Joclc of hair] from two locfcs which hung 
down on his skodders, Hc wss bom of hamble parems, 
ahorn thc middle of the cighth centiuy, in Ahwåz, the 
Capital of Khåziståru That hc was not a pur« Arab thc 
name of his mother, Ja] la hin, clcarly indicafes, while the fol- 
Lo wing verse affbrds sufficient prpof that hc was not ashanied 
of his Pemut biood :— 

** Wbo arc Tam&n and Qays and all thek ktn ? 

The Arabs to Cod's sight are nobodyJ 1 * 

Hc reccived his educatJon at Basra, of which city hc od Is 
hiinstrlf a native, a and at Kufo, where he studiet! poctry and 
philology under the learned K halaf al-Ahmar. Åfter passing 
a * Wanderjahr ff among the Arabs of the desert, as was the 
tu $ rom of scholars at that rime, hc made his way to Baghdåd 
and soan eclipsed every competitor at thc tourt of H ird es the 
Grthadox. A man of the most abandaned character, whkh 
he took no patns to tonceal, Abd Nuwds, by his flagrant 
immorality, drunkcnriEss, and hlasphemy, excitcd thc CalEph’s 
an^er to such a pttch that he often threatened thc culpric with 
death, and actually imprisoned him on severai oocasions - t bot 
these fits of severity were brief. The poet turvnwd hoih 
lidrun and his son, Amin, who succcedcd him in thc 
Galiphate. Age brought repeniance—“the Dcvii was sick, 
thc Devil a monk wouid be." He addressed the folio wing 
lines from prison to Fad I ^ aJ-Rab! 4 , whotu Hår un appointcd 
Grand Vlzier alter the till oi thc B&rmeeidcs 

11 FadJ T wbo hasi fcmgM and trained tnc op to goodness 
(And goodness is but habil), thee I praise, 

Now faalh vice 13 ed and vir tue mc revisiLs, 

And ] have torned to chaslc and pio as wavs. 


1 Diwdn r ed. by Ahlwardt, Bit Wrtniicdtr t fJa, afl t v. 4. 
* ]hn Qutayba, K. dWifciV va J t-Sku'ard k p_ 5fi2, I. 13, 
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To see mcp thou wouldst think tbo sainily Basrite, 
or dit Qatida, met tby gaze/ 

So do I deck humility with leanness, 

WhUe ydlowj locnstdike, my cticek o’erlays, 

Beads ou my arm; and Od my breast the Scripture, 

Where hung a chmn of gold in othcr day&V 

The Dlwin of Abd Nuwis contains poems in many dif- 
fereric stylcw.^ panegyric (madt^ satire (Ayd), songs or 
ih c cbase [f<zrdiyydt) f elegics (]»rdrM} f and rdigious poems 
(zuhdiyyåÉ) i bat lovt and wine were the two modves by 
whicli his genius was most brilliantly inspired. His wine- 
sangs [åhdmnyyét) are generally acknowkdged ro be tneocn- 
parable* Herc is One of the shortest s— 

r 

* Thon scoldcr of thc grape and me, 

I ne'er shall tfin Lhy smile t 
Bccause against thee I rebel, 

"Tlb churlbh to revile. 

Ah H breathe no more thc n&me of wine 
Und] ih an ccaw to hlamcj 
For fear tbat thy foul tongue sfrmdd itnirch 
Its fair and lovdy name 1 

Comop poor it out, yt gen tte bey% 

Å vintage tco years old H 
Th»t scems ai though "twcrc in thc cup 
A Lite of liquid gold. 

And wheu thc water mingles thercp 
To fancy*s eye are set 
Fearls OTCr shicing pearls closc strnng 
As in a CareancU' 3 * 


* For the Fainous ascciic, Ha&an o i Ba^ea, m pp^ Qa&da waa 

a leuncd divinc, alao uf Basr-a and qamcinporary willi H a? an. Hc dicci 
in 735 a_o. 

* Thtse verscs art quated by Iho Qutayba, ol^ p t 507 ■ xhc 

Ecripltife 1 la^fiUL^u/} il of coursc the Koran. 

* Ltit WitnUritr* ed- by Ahiwandt, No* +7* 
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Another poem bcgins— 

H Ho ! a cup. and ftU it op, and tell mt it *5 win^, 

For I will nevsr drink m skade if I can drink In shlne 1 
Gurst and poør h every haut thai sober I must go, 

But ricb i whene'er well drunk I stagger to and fro- 
Speak, for sharnCj the loved one h s name, let vain disguise 
alane: 

No good there is in pleosur« o'er which u ved is thrown, 1 ' 1 

Abu Nuwis pnctised what hc prcadied, and hypocrisy at 
any rute cannot be luid to bis charge. "The moral and 
religions scnti mente which appear in same of his poems are 
not mere cant, bur shouJd raiher bc rcgarded as the yuerance 
øf sineere though transient emotion, Usually he felt and 
avowed that pleasure was the supreme business of his I i fe, 
and f hat religions seru pies could not be permitied to stand 
in the way. He even lirges others not lo shrink fram any 
excess, masmueh as the Dmne merery is greaier than all the 
sins of which a man is capable — 

L“ Aecuinulate as many sins thou canst: 

The Lord is ready ±o relax His ire. 

Whcn the day nemes, forgiveness thou wilt find 
Biifore a mighiy Kmg and gradens Sire, 

And gnaw tby fingera, all thal joy regretting 
Which ihou didst leave thro' terror of Helbfire l H * 

We must now bid farewdl to Abu Nuwus and the 
licentious poets (a/shtftirå al-mujhm) who reflcct so admir- 
ably the ideas and inanners prevailing in comt tirdes and 
in the upper dasses of society which were chiefly mftucficed 
by the courr. The scenes of lux ti rio us dissipacion and rchned 
debauchery which they desenbe show ns, indeed, thai Fcrsiait 
culturc was not an tinulloycd blessing to ihc Arabs any more 

J ihuL, N<c 29, w. t-3_ 

* Tbn Éhiiiiknn, c<t by WitslenfeJd, No. 169, p. ioo ; Db Stan« 1 « 
translation, VOL i, p, 393. 
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than were the arts of Greece to thc Romana ; but tbis is only 
t b c darkcr side of the pie tuf e + The works of a contcmpo* 
rary poec furnish e viden cc of the indignation which the 
libemnisfcJi fashionable in high places called fortil among 
the mass of Moslcms who had not lost faith in moralky and 
religion* 

Abu T U ( Aiahiya, unlike his great rival* catne of Arab stock. 
He was bred in and gained his livdihood as a young 

man by selling carthenware* His pot tital talent, 
hqwcver* promised so well tbat hc set out to 
present himself beforc thc Caliph Mahdl, who 
richly rewarded him ; and Harun al-Rasbid afterwards be- 
scowed on him a ycariy pension of 50*000 d irhems (about 
£ 2,000)* in addition to numerous extraordinary gifts. At 
Baghdid hc fcll in love with l Utbm* a sbvc-girl bdonging to 
Mahd!, but she did not return his passion or take any norice of 
thc poems tn which he celebrated her charm* and btwailcd the 
su ffe rings that she made him cndurc. Despair of w inning her 
affeetion caused him* il is said, to assumc the woollen garb of 
Muhammudan ascoricV and heneeforth* instead ofwriting vain 
and amatorious vetses, hc deveted his powers exclusively to 
those joyless meditations on morcaJity which have struck a dcep 
thord in the hearts of his counirymen* Like Abu *MAlt 
aI'Ma t arri and others who neglected rhe positive precepts of 
Islam in favøur of a moral pbtlosophy based on expcricnce and 
reftettion, Abu ’l^Atdhiya was aecused of bdng a frcetbmktr 
(mJtdlq),* It was alleged that in his poems he often spoke of 

* Cf Drwém JesdL of BcynnC, tSS6^ p. 27 ^ 1* ft where he reproaeb« orn 
cd hi# Farmer friends wha destrted him beesuse, tn hk mm wurds, M I 
adopted the garb of » dervish " tørt* fi riyyi Qthen attribut* 

his eaaireréioQ to diffust wilfc thc imtuorality and profanity of thc tourt- 
poda amongst whom hc li ved. 

■ PowibJy hc ailutka to these asperrions in thc verse (IhU, Ri j^ r l ie}‘ 
"tfen huve ba#*nt tamftid, und i/ Nu* tee uny ønt vho ti Hmmd in 
Air rdigfB* 1 ftey caU ***** d fartUt" 
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death but never af the Resur rectbn and the Judgment— 
a calumny which is rcfuicd by matiy passages in his Dlwiit. 
According to ihe literary histori an al-Silll (t 946 A.D.), A bu 
'l-‘At£hiya believed in One God who tormed thc un i verst out of 
two opposice elements which He created from nothing ; and 
held, further, that everything would be redueed to thesc same 
elements befare (he final destruction of all phenomena. Know- 
Jedge, he thought, was acquired naturally (f.#-, without Divine 
Rev elat ion) by means of refiection, deduction, and research.* 
He believed in the thteatened retri bution («/-« ta'id) and in thc 
coiniiiand to abscain From commeree with ihe World (tahrimu 
He professed thc opinions 01 the Butrites^ a 
subdivision of the Zayditcs, as that seer of the Shi*a was named 
which followed Zayd b. Ali b, Hu&ayn b, ‘Ali b. Abi Tiiib. 
He spofce evil ot none, uid did not appfove of revolt against the 
Government. He held the doctrinc of predestination (jair). i 

Abu ’l-‘Atdhiya may have seere tly chcrtshed the Manichman 
views ascribed to hiiu in this passage, but his poems contaln 
little or nothing that could ofte ml the most orthodøx Moslem. 
The folio wing verse, in which Goldzihcr finds an allusion to 
Buddha,* is capable of a different interpretation. It raiher 

* Abu VAtihija declares thai knowledge is deri ved from three soiucea, 
logitsd reasoning grø, exammaiioo ffrfr), and oral tradition 

Scc his £iWn, p» 1- 

1 Cf MétdjUiM Leh/e und trine Sckriften* by O- Ftugd^ pi 281, I. j Eqc|, 
Abu Våiiliiy* did not tabe tMn exttemt vitm {Dnttin, p r 2 7 o h L 3 *eq_k 

j s« Stiahrastins, Hsoxbrifckcr^ inna^Mfln, P^xt l h p. 181 aqq. Tt 
appoara highly Lmprobabl« filt Abu l-'Atdhiya wns a Shi'itc. Cfm tbo 
veraS iDiwdft r p. 104, L 13 fleq.k whtifO, speafcing of thu pnJphtts and thc 
Itoly men o l ancient ho =>*)* i— 

"Reckm fint amtnji them Ab* Bnkt, th r rtrarimh 
And cjxtaim *0 ‘Um*r i* i« ^ fUut of 

And Tttiuytt thé fatter cf tfai*n nftsr'Utkmdn* 

Før du mmi tf tkrm falk u mUd and eMrmUtL* 

* ÅghdWr *^1 l 6 *qq- 

s Trwmmdtøm 0/ ihe Mimik Cwgrett of OrunUtiitU, ml. K.p,ii± 
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seems to mc to exalt the man of aste tic life, without parti c u laf 
reference to any indlvidua^ above all others :— 

“If thou woald'st sc* the noblesl caf tmmkind. 

Behold a monarch En a bcggar's garb . K ' 9 

But whik the poet avoids positive heresy* it is none the less 
true that mueh of his DLwin is not suictly religious in the 
Muhamnmdan sensc and may faJrJy be calied 1 phildsophtcal*’ 
Tkis was enough to convici him af infiddicy and athdsm in 
the tyes of devout theologiana who look ed asltance on moral 
ceaehing* however pure* that was not cast En the dogmaric 
mouLd, The prctended eause of his imprisomnent by Hanin 
al-RjsbEd—namely, that he refu&cd ta make any more love- 
sangs—is probably, as Gøldzjher hassuggested, a popuW version 
of tke faet th.tc he persisted in wririag religions poems whkk 
were supposed to Ilave a dangerom bias in the direciion cd 
free-thoogbt. 

His poetiy breathes a spirit of proiound melanchdty and kope- 
Ecss pcssimisni. Death and what conies stfter deathj the frat] tv 
and misery of man } the vanity of worldly pleasurts and the duty 
of renouncing them—these are ckc subjects on whidi he 
dwellswith monotonen rctceratitm^ txhortuig kis roaders to Live 
the aset tic li fe and kar God and hy up a store of good 
worts against tltc Dav of Reckom n g, The simplrdty^ esse* 
aod naturalness of his styk are jtistly a d mirede Religions 

1 DiwUti, p. 274, L IO. C/ the verae [p, 199, fienultimate lin ej s_ 

11 IPftfn [ gin nid CQnifntmfnii i did tttrf CtOS^e {tkcrca/tcrj 

Jo bt a king, rtgarding rute* as pjvrriy." 

T hv sscetie «i i ves the Life of a lang*' {ibid., p, iSjr, ]. j), Cnntent«! men 
are Ihe noble&t ci all (p. 148, U 2). So the grenl Per^an Jolalu 

1 -Din Humi, wy* in reference to the perfeet $uii (Øføn-i Shumj-j Tabru, 

Na viii, V_ 3 in my edition) ; Mur4-i tkudd shak iwvad zi r ^ da(q t "tfcj 

Euan n( Gud Es a king ’ncath detroh-deaJc ; r ‘ and eminetit hn-tiu^ 
ure Frequently dMcrihed aa Jb tin^ ci the path. ,r T do nol deny, 

hnwever, thai Uaifa tuetapbor ntay have bv a origitLilEy au^-ted by tlié 
siQry OJ Buddhl 
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poetry, as he himscil cotifesses, was not read at court or by 
scholars who demanded rara and obscure ex pressions, but on fy 
by pious folk, traditionUts and divines, ard especially by the 
v tilgår, ** who lifte hest what they can understand." 1 
Abu VAtahiya wrrote For ‘the man in the Street.' Discard ing 
con ve rt ional chemes tricked out with th read bare årti fi ces, he 
appealed to cotnmon fceltngs and matters of universal cx- 
perience. He showed for the first and per haps for the last 
time in the history of classical Arabic literature that it wss 
possible to use perfcctly pUin and ordinary language witiiout 
ceasing to be a poet. 

Aftfsough, as has beeit said, the bulk of Abu ’L'Atahiya's 
poetry is philosophical in character, there remains rouch 
spccificallv Islamic dattrine, in jarticular as regards the 
Rourrcction and the Futiire Life. This com bi nation may 
be illustrated by the folfowing ode, whkh is considcrcd one 
of the best that have been w ritten on the subject of religion, 
or, more accurately, of ascedcism, (suhJ) :— 

"Gel sous for dcatb, build boosts for docay I 
All, all, ye wend anrohilation’s way. 

For whom build we, who must oursclv« return 
l, n to our native element of elay? 

O Death, nor vtøtence nor flat torv thou 

Dost use. but when thou comst, escape none may. 

M et hints, thou art ready to surprise mine age. 

As age surprised and made my voulh his prey. 

Wbal ails me, World, tliat every plaee perfor« 

I lodge th« in, it giilelh (tie to stay ? 

And, O Time, how do I behold thee run 
To spoil me i Tbinc own gi/t thou taldst away I 
O Time 1 incoastant, mutible art thou, 

And a'ei the realm of ruin is thy sway. 


■ DficdJ«, p. 25. I. 3 sqq, Abu 'l-'Aiibjya lotåt credil lo himseU for 
iDtrodudug 'the language of the marltet-pbce 1 hito poetry {riui. 
p, 12, L 3 »cq,). 
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Whit ails tne ih afe na glad result it brings 
Whcnr er, O World, to uiilk thce I essay } 
ånd when I court thee, why dost thou raise up 
On all sides only troubte and dismay! 

Men suk tbe* cvery wtse, but thou art like 
A dream ; tbe shadow of a cloud ; thu day 
Which hath but now departed, nevernmrt 
To dawu again ; & gliUcring vaptiur gay. 

This pecple thou hast paid in ful| i theLr feet 
Art on the stirrup—let them not delay I 
But those that do good works and labour well 
Hereafter shalJ rcccive the pmmisod pay* 

As if oo punishment 1 had to fcar p 
A load of sin upon my nuck I lay; 

And wbitc the world [ Jo ve* from Truth, alas. 

Stil my besotted senses go astxay. 

[ sball bc asket! af aJl my business here: 

What can i plcad then ? What can I gainsay ? 

What argument allcge, when I am called 
To render an account on Reckoniiig-Day ? 

Dooms twain in that dread honr shaJl be rcvcaled, 
When 1 the scroll of the&e mine acis survey : 

Eithcr to dwell in cvcrlastiog bliss. 

Or suler tormculs oE the danmed far aye \ m * 

I will now jdd a ftw versts tu I led from the Dlwin which 
bring the poet’s pessimist] c view of Eifc in to citarer outline^ 
and also som c cxamples of those moral p recepts and sen Een ri mis 
c ri tic isens which crowd his pages and have contff buted in nu 
small degree to his popularity. 

M Thfl world is like a viper soft to lonch tbat venom spEts. *" 

" Men sit like tcfellers o'er their enps and drink. 

From the world's band, the drding wine of deatb."* 

"Call no man living btest for aughr you see 
Bul that for which you blcssed call the dcad.” * 


* Bxpdn (Bejroul, i Stift), p B 23, L 13 et wgf, 

* ibid^ p. 51, L 2, ■ Ihtd^ p 133, L 3. 

* ibitL, p. 4b, l IÉP. 
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FALSE FRIENDE 

»Tis not the Age that møves my scom p 
But those who in the Age are bom. 

I cannot count the friende tbat brokc 
Th«r fjuth, thb honied words Lhcy spoke j 
lo whotn do sid I found, ånd made 
The Devi! uteleomc to their aid. 

May I—so best we shall ogrec— 

Ntfcr look oa them nor they oa mjfl.C e 


**If men should Srt a prapbet begginj^ they would turn and 
scont him + 

Thy fricnd is cver thine as long as thon oan^t do wilhoet Mm * f 
Bwt he will spew thc* fortb p if in tby need thon come sbuut 
binC* 


THE WICKED WORLD. 

■* Tis only oq the eulprtt sin rccoils* 

The ignorant t<X>l against himseif is anned- 
Hnmanity are sunk in ^Éckedn^ss; 

The bedt is he ihat leaveih tis unhånnedL J “* 

* B Twas my des pair øf Man that gave tne hops 
God‘s grac* wøuid find me soon s I kuow not hoW- M * 


UFE AND DEATH, 

"Msm's lite is his tair name, and not his kngth at years* 
Mans death is his ill-fwne, and not the day that nears« 
Then life t0 thy fåir norne hy dafeds of goodness give: 
So in this wøctd twu lives p O mortal, thou shalt liv*” 1 

MAXI MS AND KULES OF LIFE. 

"Mere falsehood by its face is recogolsed h 
But Tru tb by parables and admonitions* 1 ' 1 


* Diwdfii p. afio^ L 11 et segg. 1 IbitL, p* 3*5, 1 . 14 d srgg. 

» Ibid. t p. 287 , L 10 seq. * /tøi. p. U9r J - 

* p. 35^, pOsnUknate line eiaq. * lb*d. t p. 115* I 4 
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M f keep the band of Tove invidutc 
Towards ah humankind^ for 1 betray 
Myself p if I am false to iny m;m. pi 1 

“Far from the safe patb, hop'st tlioa to bc saved ? 

Sbips make no spcedy voyage on dxy tand, H " 

11 Strip off the world from thee and nriked live. 

For niked thou dklst fali into the world.^* 

w Man guards hta own and grasps his neighb^lllr^ , pelf. 
And ha is angered whcn Ihcy Mm prevent t 
Em hc that makes the earth his conch will sleep 
No worsc, if lacking silb hc have contcnt PP| 

11 M en vapnt their noble blood, but t behold 
No Lineagc ihat can vie wUb righteous dceds." * 

11 If knøwkdgc lies in iong tipen ence, 

Less l han wfiat 1 have borne sufEces m& ip * 

Ha Faith is the mdidne of every gs ief r 
Doubt oniy raisci up a host o( cares/** 

4i Blarne tne or no F ‘tis tny predestined slatc i 
U 1 have erred, infil lible U Fatc. dHB 


Abu I^Atåhiya found Sit tic favour with his comemponarieSy 
*ho seem to have regarded him as a miserly bypocriE;e + Hc 
iiicd f an aged imig in the Caliphate of M&*miin.9 Von 


1 P- l- ro + * Ibid^ p. ij 3p l $ r 

1 p ' L + 4 ***<*■. L 12 seg. 

1 p, T 9 S, i. ^ C/: p. 243 , I 4 w* 

* JW, p. 274. L 6. r /WÆ, p, 262, L 4. 

* Vtøjt, p ^ L II. C/ p. 102, L 11 ; p, 262, L I iieq, ; p 4 3^ L 7. Th^ 

tak en from Ahu VAtfMyrt fømoaa didictic po** «&posc4 Sn 
rhyjnmg- rauplet*, wltfdb la said tx? have rtusLiincd 4,000 ttmtøaccS of 
morality. Sevcral Oi -show have bten iran&tated by Voo Ererner Eli hil 
CttltuFgwktekte de 1 OrtVnti, vol ii, p, 374 ^ 

* (none of Uls poems (DjWn F p r !fe, j, ut, Hc uy 9 ihat be tara hved 
ninety yeai^bu: 11 this Is not a mere enggcratHU, ft ueeds lo bc 
Mteeted- The wurdi for ‘æventy ' and -ninety’ m e^ily confused in 
Arabtc: wrm og- 
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Kremer tflink* tfut fie had a iruer genius for poetry than 
Abu Nuw’ås* an opinion in which I am nnable to concur. 
Bothj howtvcr, as he points oui^ are disiinccive types of thdr 
time. If Abu Nuwas presents an appalling picnirc øf a corrupt 
and frivolous sodely devoted ro pleasure, we learn From Abu 
VAtihiya something of the religions fcdings and belids which 
pervaded the middlc and lawcr chsses, and which led ihem to 
take a more earnest and devated view øf lift 


Witb rhe rapid dedme and d idn teg ration of the *Abbåsid 
Empire which set in towards ihc middb of the ninth een rury, 
numerous petty dynasties aroso, and the hicherto unrivalled 
sp len dour of Baghdid was cbullcnged bv more than one pro¬ 
vin dal court. These independent or semi-iudependem printes 
were som ti i mes xealøus patrons of leaming—it is well known, 
for exampiOp. chat a national Persian litert ture first catne in to 
beiPg under the auspices of the Saminid* in Khurisin and the 
Bsiw&yhÉds in —but a& a ruie the anxiaus task of maIn- 
diining, or the ambition of ex ten ding, cheir power left ih em 
small le i sure to cultivate letters* even if shey wished to dø so + 
None combined the arts of war and pence more bril Lian tly 
than the HamdAnid Sayfit 1-Dawia, who in 944 a.d. made 
himsdf master of Aleppo* aud founded an independent king- 
dom in Korthem Syrla- 

|J Thc Hamdarnds" says Tha'Alibi, h werc langs and princes, 
eømely of counlerunce ond eloquent of tongue, endowed wtth 
ope 11 -li umledn eSS an d gravity of mi nd, Sayf u 1- Da wla 
Thi^iiiWt , s fim cd as the cfaief amongst them .*11 and the centre- 

&LjSinl%qtia- pcarl of ihetr neckLiee, Hø was—may God bo pleuscd 
vnih him and grant his desires and imke Paradis hU 
abode 1—the brigli test star of his uge and the pil Kar of Islam; by 
him ih e i ron tiers were gmrdcd and ihe State well goveraed. His 
atbeks on the rebellions Arabs diecked Ih-dr fciry und blunted 
iheir teelh and tamed tbeir stubbarmiL 1 ^ and secured bis subjeds 
agaiiist tbeir barbarity, His csunpaigns exacted vengeanGC from 
Ihe Empcror of the Greeks* decisiv dy broke their bcstile onsefc. 
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and had an excellent effect on Islam. His conrt was the goal of 
ambassadnr^p the dayspriug of EbetaEty* Uie bori con-point of bope> 
the end of jemrneys* a placc whesre savauis assecnbled and poets 
coffipeted for the palm. U is said that af ter the Cnitphs no prinee 
gtithered aroond Lim so many masters of poetry and men ilEustriøus 
in EiEcraturc as he did; and to a monarcb's hall h as to a mafket, 
peoplc bring only «hat is in demand, He was an accomplbhcd 
schotar, a poet himsetf and a lover ot fine ptictry ; keealy sui- 
ceptiblc to words of prabe-'* 1 

Sayfu 1-Dawla’s cousin, AM Firds al-Hamdlnl, was a 
gmtlani soldier and a poet oF soinc mark, who if spacc per- 
mi tted wonld receive fhller notice herc.» He, however, 
thgugh superior to the common herd of court poets, ts 
overshadowed by one who with a!l his fa nits—and they ara 
not mconside rable—made ao extraordinary impression upen 
his contemporariesp and by the tommanding in Bue nte of his 
reputation decidcd what s bould hene efort h bc the standard of 
poctical taste in the Mubammadan world. 

Abn "l-Tayyib Ah mad b B Husayn, krmwn to farne as 
al-Mutanabbl, wms born and bred at Kåfa, where his hit her 
is said to have been a water-carritr* FoElowing 
(wSfciXj. the admirabb eustom by whtch young men of 
promise were sent abroad to complcte their 
education, he studied at Damasais and vished other towns 
in Sy ria, but also passed mueh of his time among the 
Bcdouins, to whom hc owed the sin gular knowledgc 
and mastery of Årabic dtfplayed in his poems. Here he 
tame forward as a prophet {from wbich drcumstaucc he 
was afterwards entided sU-Mutanabbi, * the pretender to 
prophecy ’J, and induted a great ttmUrtude to believc in him ; 
but ere long he was ertptuted by LuV ;j the govemor of Kims 
(Einessa), and thrown into prison. Afrcr lus relcase he 

1 Tha'iUbi, TmHmatm (D^rnajscoa, 1304 a.h.J, vel. i, p_ a wq. 

■ S« Von Kramer s Cultur£tsdikhU t vol ii, p. fhqq, * Afalwardt, 
Pvcsi* mmd Potiik der Araber, p t 37 ^3^ i & Dvorzk t Abu Firds n am 
mabischfT Dichiff wrfd WffJ (Leydcn, 1%, 
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wandered 10 and fro ehandng the pratets of all and sundrjr, 
un til fortime guided hiro to the court of Savfu r l-Dawb at 
Alcppo, For nific ycars (948 A + b h ) he siood high in 
the fkvour of that cul rured princCj whose virtuos bc cdcbratcd 
in a series af splendid e ulogi es, And with whom he lived as an 
intimste friend and comrade in arms. The liberality of Sayfu 
TDawla and the ingen ions impudence of ihc poet are well 
brought out by the folio wing aneedote :— 

Mnlaoabbi on one occasion handed to bis patron the copy of an 
ode whfch bc bad reccntly oomposed Ln Ms hønouxv and retlrcd, 
leaving Sayfu ’l-Dawla to pernse it at leterne. The p ri net began to 
readp and camc to these lines— 

Aqii amt aqfi ihmil ‘alh ytf/fi a'irf 

tid haskshi basksJu tafaddal adni surf ti ftl£» 

M Pardon, bat&r, cnd&u?, mount, nujf p console, r&tøre , 

Add r laugk, r^Wctf, bring nigh, $kw*fawur p gladde « h give /” 

Far from bring dispJcascd by the poct's arrogance, Sayfo 1 -Da«|a 
wasHj charmed with hh artfed colløcatkm of føurteen imperatives 
in m singje verse that hc granled every request. Under pardon he 
wrote ‘ wc pardon thee É 1 under batow, 1 let hins reocive such and 
such a sum af money 1 ; under atdotr, ‘ we endow thee with an 
estatej 1 which he named (it was beside the gate of Aleppo] j under 
møuqf, ‘Jet such and such a horse be led to him 1 under ravt , f wc 
do so’j tinder consok, "wc do sd, bc at tasø'j under restart, *wo 
resten thee to tby former placti ih our esbeoin'; under add> ‘let bhu 
have such and such in addition 1 ; under bring nigh, ‘ wc admit thee 
to our fatfmarj r * ; under skim Jernur, 1 wc have done so 1 i under 
gladdtn, i wc Eiavo made thee gbd 1B ; under grve r ‘this wc have 
alrcady done/ MutanabhE’s rirah tnvied his good foriiinr, and 
one of than said to Sayf u 1 -DawU—"Sire, you have done aU that 
hu asJtedj but when he uiiered the word i taugh, tcjoice, why did not 
you anSwcr, p H a„ ha, ha * f 11 Sayfu 1 *l>awla laughed F and said É 11 You 
tOO, ihalf have yOur wish P " and ordcrcd him a donation* 

1 åfutanabblp cd- by Diuterid, p- 403- Wihid* givea the whote story ån 
h 1 % ajtnineuEary on this versa, 

1 Mutanabbi, it ia aaid, ophined to Sayfu 'L-DawU th-H by surra 
(giadckn) hc rneant jvrriypaz wherenpon the good-liumonrud priiice 
pr es c med him with a h LavU'girL 


21 
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Mutanabb! fUHxrdy atfcached to his generous master, 
and this fading inspired a purer and lofticr stram chart wc 
find Lu the fulsomc pancgyrics which he afterwards addnessed 
la the negro Kifiir. He seems to have been occasionally in 
disgract, but Sayfii T-Dawla conld deny nothing to 3 poet 
who paid hun sucb magnificent compltments. Nor was hc 
deterred by any false modesty frodi pra ising himsclf: he was 
fully eonsdau.5 of his power and, Ikke Arabian bards in 
general, he bragged abaut i c, AJthough the verbal leger- 
d c main which ts so canspEcuous in his poetry caiuiot be 
reproduced in another language, the lines tran sia ced below 
may be taken as & fevourable and sufficient ly diaractcristic 
specimen of his stylt* 

** How glows mine bort for hlm whosc beart to mc is cold p 
Wko llkcth ill my case and mc in fault doth hold 1 
Why shodd I Mde a love tlmt hath worn thin my frame? 

To Shyfu r l-Dawla ah the world avdwi the same. 

Tho" love of his high star unites us, woold that wc 
According to our love might so di vide the fee I 
Htm have I visited when sword in shtatfr was Laid, 

And I have seen him whea Lu biood swam evcxy blad?: 

HlrOj both in pcace and war the best ot all manldnd, 

Whosc Crown of excellence was still hi$ noble mind 

Do fæs by hight escape thine octsct, thou dost garn 
A ebequered vlctory d half of pleasmre, half of polo. 

So puissant ss the fear thou striket ihem with, ft stands 
Instuad of Ithee, and works more than tby warriors' hånds. 
Unfought the held is thine: thou need st not forther stram 
To chase them from their holes in mountain or in pbiu. 

Whal I Tore thy fierce attack whcne'er an army reels* 

Muit thy ambitions soul hot upon theLr heds f 

Thy lask li is to rout Lhem on the balUe-ground; 

No shame to thee If they in flight have safaty fouud 
Or thinkest thou perebance that victory is sweet 
Only when sciniitars and Decks each otbtr greet f 

O Jttsteså of the just save ia ihy dceds to me I 

Tkmi art accusud and thou. O Sire, must judge the pLesu 
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Look, I Emplore ttiK, well ! Let not thioe tyt cajoled 
See fat in cmpty frotb r in aU that gihiers gold! É 
Wliat usc Anå profit reaps a mortal of his sighi, 
lf darkness nuto him be ind i stenet from light? 

My dcep poetic art 0i& blind have ey« to mc, 

My versts ring in ears as deaf as efeaf Can be. 

Tliey wander far abroad ^hHe I am upaurajre. 

But men collecl thetn watchf Lilly with toLl and care. 

Oft hath my Laughing micn prolonged the insnUfirs sport, 

Until wsth ctaw and møtiih I cut hb nidcness short. 

Ah r wben the lion bar® his tcetb, stispeefc his gude* 

Nor fancy that the I loq shows to you a smile. 

I have slain the man thai so right my hcwi’s biood many a 
time, 

Riding a noble mare wbose back none else may clirflb, 

Whose hind and fore-legs seem in galtoping m fine ■ 

Nor hånd nor foot requirelh abe to urgc her on. 

And O the days when 1 have swung my fine-edged gbive 
Amids t a sea of death wherc wave waa dashed on wave I 
The desert knows tue well r the night, ihe mounted men, 

The battie and tfic sword, the paper and the pen!"* 

Filialty an estran gement arosc between Muianabbi and 
Sayfti ’l-Dawla, in consequencc of which he fled to Egypt 
and actachcd himseif to the Ikhshtdke (Cif ur. Disappoinicd 
in his new patron, a negro who had fornierly been a slavej the 
poet set off for Baghdid, and afterwards visited the court of 
the Buwayhid ^Adudu T l-Dawk al Shiias* While travel! in g 
through Babylonia he was attacked and slain by brigands in 
965 A.D. 

The popdarky of MutinabM is shown by ihc mime mus 
commentanesJ and trioen! treatises on his DJwdm By his 
country men he is generally regarded as ane of the greaicst of 
Arabian poets, while not a few would mainiain that he ranks 

* Lilerally, a De not imagme fat in ene wJmhæ lapparent} fal is {reaJJy]. a 
turne nr** 

* DivA n r ed. by LJiuEvrid, pp. 4&1-4N4- 

» The most eaieemcd oommentary is thal of Ufafridi |f to?5 *- D -*r whieh 
hita been published, by Fr, Diecerid in his edition of Mutuiabbi (Bciiin, 
twSi L 
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absolutely first, Abu "MAK al-Ma^rri, hitnself an Ulustrious 
poet and man of letter^ confesscd that he had sometimes 
w ished to alter & word here and there in Mutanabbfs verses^ 
but had never been able 10 thitik of any improvement. “ As 
to hts poetry,” says Ibn ECh^llLkdn, " it is perfection/' 
European scholars, with the cxccpticm of Von Hammer, 1 
have been far from sharing this enthusiasm* as may bc seen by 
referring to what has been sdd on the siibject by Rdske,® De 
Sacy ,3 Boblen,* Broekclfnann^ and o thers, Ho doubt, accord- 
ing to cmr can ons of taste, Mutanabbi stands [mmcasiirably 
bclow the famaus Pre-istamic bards, and in a later age mest 
yicld the pdm to Abi Nuwis an d Ab ti ^-‘Atihlya* Lovers 
of poetry, as the tenn is understood in Europe, cannot deri ve 
mueb sestbetic pleasurc from his writings, but, on rhe eontrary, 
will be disgusted by the beauties hardly less than by the fatdts 
whÉcb Arablan c ri tics at trib □ te to him* Admicring, bawever, 
that oniy a bom Oriental is able to appreciate Mutanabbi at 
his filU worth, ict tis try to rcalbe the Oriental point of virw 
and put aside, as far as possibfø, otir preconceptions of what 
constitutcs good poetry and good taste. Fortu natel y we 
possess ibutidaiu materials for sucb an attempt in the in- 
valuable work of Tha^ibi, which h as been already men ri on ed. 6 
Tha^åJibl (961—1038 a_i>J was nearly contemponiry wirh 
Mutanabbi. Hc began to write bis Tatlmu about thirty 
ycirs afiex the portes death, and wbile he bears witness to 

1 Moiftrebbii der grUttle nrabische Dicktcr [Vientll, 1824)* 

■ Abstlfedæ Anmitei Mutltmiri (Hafni.'c, 17 $9, 3 Sc.li, vol. fJ p p. 774. £/ 
hia lades oa IzraiXs Mu'allaqa, of whicb bc pnbLkhcC an edition in 
1743 ^ 

* Ckresto n?^a thu Ambe (and edition), vol. i ii, p, 27 Jifurnal des 

Sopætf, January, p- 24 sKrø. 

i ComtnenLitio tle Motenahbio (Bonn, i824). 

* iJt.zihichU der Årabiscksn Litteratur (Weimar, lSø&, &c,\, toL i, p r 86, 

* 1 have made frec use of Olelerici'a ercclLcnt work cniitied JfutajtaAtø 
titid Seifitddauta ttu-s der EdelpciU des Tutatibi (Ldpzig, 1847), whteh 
contain* on pp. 49-74 aa abstrad of Tha'ahbL's crLliriam in the fifth 
dupier af the First Part af the Yaiinuk 
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ihe unrivalled popuiarity of the Dtwån amnings c al! classcs 
of society, he observes that it was sharply criticised as well as 
npiurously ad mired. Tha'ilibJ hitnself claitns to hold the 
balance even. “Now,” he says, “I wiU mention the Jiults 
and blemishes whicb critics have found in the poetry of 
Mutanabbt i for is thcre any one whase quaitries give entirc 
*at Li fiction ?— 

Kafa 7-ntd/a fu4l“ an tu'ad da m a'åyihuk. 

Tis ihe ht'ighi oi merit in a man that bis faalts eau be 
tiumbcred. 

Then I will proceed to speak of his beauti« and to set forth 
in due order the original and meomparable c hårnet uris tics of 
his styie. 

The ndiant stars with heauty sirilte o ur eycs 
BcCause inidst g!oom opaqiie we sce them rise." 

It was dcemed of Capital importance that the opening 
coiiplct [jrttftir 1 ) of a poem should be perfect in form and 
meaning, and that it should not contain anything likely 
to ofiénd. Tba'ilibl brings forward tnany instancet in which 
Mutanabbl has violated ibis nile by using words of bad tunen, 
sueh as ‘sickness’ or i deatk } ’ or technical terms of music 
and amhmetie which ody per pi« and irritate the faearer 
instead of winning his sympathy at the outwt. He complains 
also that Mutanabbl’s finest thoughts and images sure too often 
folio wed by low and trivial o rus : H bc strings pearls and 
bricfcs toge tlier ** {jamo l a hajna ’l-durrati 1 va't-åjurrati), 
“ While he moulds the most splendid ornament, and threads 
ihe loveliest necklaee, and wcaves the most exquisite stuff of 
mi ngled hues, and paces superbly in a garden 0/ roses, 
suddtTilv he will throw in a verse or two verses disfigured 
by Jar-fetched metaphora, or by obscure language and con- 
fused thought, or by cxtraragant affectation and excessive 
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profund!tyj, or by unboundcd and abiurd exaggeration, or 
by vulgar and commonplaee dictiorij or by pedantry and 
grotcsqucncss resul tin g from the nse of un fami liar word#,” 
Wc nccd not foliow Tha*alibi in hh illustration of these 
and other wealc nesses with which he jusdy reproachcs 
Mntaoabbf, since wc shali be able co form a hetter idea 
of the prcvailing taste from those points which he singles 
out for special praiser 

In the first plate he calts attention to the poets still in 
handling the custoitiary c rotic prelude (jrøifø), and pariicularly 
to his brilliant dcscriptions of Bedouin wamen, which were 
edebrated all over the East* As an c Kam pi c of this kind he 
quo tes the folio wing picctj which u is c han t ed in the sakni on 
account of the citremc beauty of its dictiorij the chokeness of 
'm sendment, and the perfeetion of Ets ari; ” :— 

"Shame hit herto was wont my teare lo stay P 
But now by shame they will no more bc staycrl. 

So that each bone scems through its skin to sob n 
Aod every vein to swell the sad cascadc. 

She uncovered: pallor vejled her at fare well : 

Ko veil p twas> yet lier checks tt cast in shade. 

So setfned they, while tcars trick led Over Uiem, 

Gold with a double row of p earls i ri nid, 

Shc Eoo#cd three sable tresse# of her hair p 
And thns of night four nigbhi at onec she made ; 

But when she hfted to the nioor Lu heaveu 
Her face, two nioous toget her l surreyed."* 

The critic then cmimcrsttes various beautifu] and original 
features oF Mutanabbfs stylt* ej*— 

r. His conseoitive arrangement of similes in briefsymmetri- 
cal clauseSp (hus :— 

"She sboue fortb Uke a moøn, and awaycd likc a moripA- 
bougb, 

And shed fra graner Hk c ambergris, and gpzed like a gazelle/* 


J Mutaxpbhj, cd. by Djcterid i p. rS2 h w* 3-9, omLHin±; ?, 5, 
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2. The novclty of his cem parisans and images, as when he 
indicates the rapidity with which he returned to his patron and 
the shortness of his absence in these lins *— 

« [ ms merely an Sfiow in the alt, 

Which fclls back, finding ao rcfege therc." 

3. The lam dupitx or 4 two-sided panegyHc * 
al-muwajjah\ which may bc compared to a garmern having 
two surfaees of différent colours but of cqual bcauty, as m 
the folio wing verse addressed to Sayfit 1 -Dawla . 

“Were all thc lives thon bast ta'cn possesSed by thce, 
linmortal thou and blest thc worid would bel" 

Hero Sayfu ’I-Dawla is dombly eulogised by the menticn of 
his triumphs over his enemies as well as of the joy which all 
his friends felt in the conrimiance of his Life and fortune, 

+ . His manner of eitolling his royal patron as though he 
were speahing to a fHcnd and oomrade, whereby he mis« 
imnsclf from the position of an ordinaiy encomiast to the same 
levd with kings. 

5. His division of ideas into parallel sentences 

11 Wj were in glad nas, the Grtdcs in fear, 

The land in buitJe, the sea in confusion," 

From tbis summsry of Tha^libfs erttteism the reader wtU 
easily peroeive that the chief merits of poetry were then con- 
sidered tn lic in elegant expressiem, subtle combiiution of 
words, fandful iswgery, wstty conceiR, and a strik irg use of 
rhetorical figures. Such, indwd, aro the views which prevajl 
to this day throughout thc whote Muhammidan world^ and it 
is unrcasonable to detsounce them as hist simply because they 
do not square with ours. Who shali decide when nations 
disagree i If Englishmen rightly daim to be the best judges 
of Shaiespeare, and lul sans of Dan te, the almost unanimous 
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verdtct of Mutanabbfs country men is surdy not less authorita- 
tive — a verdict which places hEm at the head of all the poets 
born or made in Islam, Ånd althøugh the peculiar otcdlcnc« 
in d kated by Tha c £lih[ do not appeal to us, there are Few poets 
ihat leave so distince an impression oi greatness. One might 
caU Mucanabb! the Victor Ffugø of the East, for he has the 
grand style w herher he soars to sublimity or sink* to fmitfan. 
In the mase til i nc vigour øf his verse, in the sweep and 
spEcndanr of his rhetoric, in the lujturiance and reddes* 
i udad ty of his imaginattøn wc recogniise qualides whkh 
inspired the ofi-qnoted lines of the eltgist : — 

“ Him did Ms mighty soul supply 
With regal pomp and majesty. 

A Propbct by his dietøm knawn ; 

But in Ihe ida 15, aU tnust own, 

His miraefes were clearly shown-" * 

One feature of Mutanabbr* poet ry that is praised hy 
Tha< 41 iM should not be lefl unnotked, namely, hb fondn^s 
for sen rent] nys moralising on topics connected wÉth human 
life* w her c fore Reiskc has compared him to EuripJdcs. He 
is aliowed to be a master of that pro verbal philosophy in 
which Orientals delight and whEch is characierisck of the 
modem schooi beginning with Abu VAtåhiya, though some 
of the ancients had already eukivated i i with succes* [tf. 
tht verses of Zuhayr* p + 118 supr*)- The following examples 
arc among those nred by Boblen fø. dt. y p. 86 S qq L ) 

" Wlieu an øM man enes É Ugh V be is not tired 
Of Life, but ouly tired of f ctbkncs^' B 

** He that hatb been fami liar with the world 
A ]ong wbiJcp in bis eve F tb tiinaud .rbout 
Until he sees how false what looked so /ajrJ'* 


1 Tfe« of thest lines, which are tpoted by \hn KbiHEkan fa his 

irlide en MuLkj-j.ibbi, ti Abti l-Qiaim b. al-Muxa&u- b T ■Ali ai-Tabis5 
* Mutambbi, ed. by Dictedd, p. 5Si p v. 27. » !^id. r p. 47-. v ^ 
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4 The sage's mind still maltes him miserable 
la his most happy i'ortunc, but poor lods 
Find happlness even in their misery;"* 

Thesceptical and pessimisric rendendes oF an age of sodal 
decay and politics] anarchy are unmistakably rcvraled in the 
wri.tings- of the poet, philosopher, and man of 
letters, Abu VAIA a^Ma^arrf^ who was born 
in 973 AkP. at MaWratu 1 -NVmin, a Syrian 
town sitiLited about iwenty miles South of Aleppo on the 
caravan road to Damascus* While yct a c hild he had an 
altack of smaJl-po* a resuking in partial and cventually in 
complets blindnesSj bul this cahmity, fatal as it might sccm 
to Literary ambition, was repaired Ef not entirdy made good 
bv his stupendous powers of memory. After being rdutated 
ai home under the eye of his father, a man of seme cuhure 
and «t meritorioiis poet, he proceeded to Aleppo, which was 
still a ftourbhing centre of the human i ties, though il could no 
longer boast such a briHLant array of poets and schnlars as 
were attracted thither in the palmy days of Sayfu f l-Dawta. 
ProbabSv Abu ’PAla did not en ter upon the career of a 
professional encomiasc, to which he seems at fim to have 
indined: he declares in the preface to his S&fflv 'l~Zand tbat 
he never culogised any one with the hopc of gaintng a reward, 
but oniy for the sake of praerbing his stilk On the termina- 
tion of his 4 Wanderjahre* he retutned En 993 a*D. to 
Ma t arra I wherc he spent the next fifteen ycars of his lift, 
with no incomc beyond a smalt pension of thirty djnirs (which 
he s har ed with a servaiu), letturmg on Arabic poet ry, antiqui- 
demand phiiology, the subjects to which his youtbftil studies 
had bceh chic fly devoted. During this period his reputaricn 
was steadily mcrcasing, and at last, ro adapt what Bos well 
wrote of Dr* Johnson on a similar occasion, u he thought of 
trying hb fortune In Baghdid, the great fidd of genius and 

1 Matuubbi, e<L by DScterid, p. 34^ &■ 
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cKcrtiojij where talents of evefy kind had the fullest scopc 
and the highest encouragement; ip Professor Margoliouth in 
the Introduktion to his edition oF Abu ’MAli'l 
correspondence supplies many interesting particu- 
tars of the li (entry society at Baghdåd in whlch the 
poet moved. u As in andent Romc, so in the great Muham- 
madan rittes public recitation was the mode whereby men ol 
letters made tlicir talents known to their centemporarics. 
From very early times 3t had been customary to employ the 
mosques Tor this purpose ; and in Abu 1 l-*Alå f 3 time poems 
were recÉted In the mosque of al-Mfln^r in Baghdåd. Better 
accommodation was, Jtowever, provided by the Mæcenates 
who took a pride in coUecting sa vants and litt/ratmn in their 
houscs*” * Such a Maecenas was the S har tf a!-Raij{ ? tiimsclf 
a cclebmtcd poet, who founded the Atadcmy calted by his 
name in imitation, probably, of that founded some ycars 
before by Abfi Nasr Sdbur b. Ardashir, Vtaier to the Buwayhid 
prince^ Eahi T u "1-Dawla, Here Abu met a number of 

disti nguished writers and seholars who wd romed him as ene 
of themselves* The Capital cf Islam } thronged w\lh t ravel !crs 
and merchants from all parts of the Enst, harbounng folEowcrs 
of every treed and sect — Christians and Jews, Buddhists and 
Zoroastrians, S Ah fans and Sutis, Materialists and Rationalists— 
must have scemcd to the provin rial al most Kke a new world. 
It is ccrtain that Abu *U*AI£, u curicus observer who set no 
bounds to his t hirse for knowlcdge, would make the best use 
of such an opportun ity. The religions and philosophical ideas 
wi th whieh hc was now lirst thrown i nto contact gfadualjy 
took roat and ripen ed. Kis stay in Baghdåd, though it tasted 
only a year and a half (1009-1010 a«d + ), decided the whoEe 
bent of his mind for the fut ure. 

Whethcr his return to Ma^rra was haste ri cd, as he says, by 
wanl of mcans and the illness of his mother, whom he 
tenderly bved, or by an indignity which he suffered at the 
1 Marga1iouih h s ItilrodudJon Uy the Letters oj Abu 'UAld, p, n[\+ 
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hånds of an influential putfon,* immedhtely on his arrival he 
shtii hiuiself in his house, adepted a vege tartan diet and ether 
ascetic practiceS) and passed the rest of his iong life in com- 
paraiive seclusion :— 

« Melhi nks, I am thrice imprisoned—ask not mc 
Of news that need m> telling— 

By losa of sight, eoafinement to my house. 

Aod this vile body for my spirit's dwcUing/'* 

Wt c an only conjec ture the motiv es which brought about this 
sudden chartre of habits and disposition■ No doubt his mother s 
dcath affeeted him dceply, and he may have been disappointed 
by his fati ure to obtiin a permanent footmg in the Capital- It 
is not surpn'siitg that the blind and lonely man, looking back 
on bis laded youth, should have frit wcary of the worid and 
ils ways, and found in metan choly contertvplation of eanhly 
vanitics ever fresh matter for the application and dcvelopment 
of these philosophical ideas which, as wc have seen, werc 
probably suggested to him by his recent experiene«. While 
in the collection of c« ty poems, en ritled Saqtu ’l-Zand or 'The 
Spark of the Firc-stifk ’ and mainly composcd before his visit 
co Baghdid, he still treads the custoinary path of his pte- 
decessors,! his poems written after thai time and generally 
known as the Luzbmiyydu arrest attention by their boldness 
and originatiry as well as by the sombre and earoest tone which 
pervades thern. This, indced, is not the view of most Oriental 
c ri ries, who dislike the poet’s kraverene* and fail co appreckte 
the laet that he stood considerably in advance of his age ; but 
in Europe he bas reccived full justice and perhaps higher 

w Ibifi., p. ittvii eeq, 

* LaiiåmiyYdi jCairo, iJtøif, U p, 201. 

* p hit ptL-decesicint eF Ihe modern s£hoot. Likc BlulanabfcrS, he 

ridcvlcs the coorcntlonal types (jkW*) in which the old poetry is ost 
C/. Gøldutier, AbhanJ. rar Atab. Part I, p, 446 n«q. 

* Tiafi proper tittø il LurtiifTii *«d Id yal Jtdm, rdsring to i Ifchniwl 

djfftizull}' which the poci -nmemsarlEy impowd OD wilh regard 

lo ihe rhynit. 
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praise than he dcserves. Reiste descfibes him ;is * Arabicc 
alkntissimum, vasiij subtilis, sublimt* et audacis ingenti T ; 1 
Von Hammer* whu rank* him as a poet with Abu Tammim, 
Buhturi, and Mutanabbl, also men dons him honounibly as a 
philosopher 7 3 and finally Von Kremer, who made an exhaustivc 
studyofthe L uvlimiyjål a nd examined tb eir con tenes in a masterty 
essays discovered in Abu 'l-^AU, one of the greatesc moralists 
of all time whose pro tour id genius antid pated mueb dia c is 
co tn monly attribut ed to the so-callcd modem spirit af cn- 
lightcnment* Hcrc Von Kremens cnthujtasm may have 
carried him too fer $ for the poet, as Professor Margolioueb 
jaySj was uiiconscious of the valne of his suggestions, utiabie 
to fol to w thetn outj and unable to adhere to thent consistently. 
Although hc builded better than he kfiew, the constructive 
side of his philosophy was overshadowed by the negative and 
destructive sidt, so that his pure and lofty morality leaves but a 
i:iirit impression which soan dies away in lauder, contimiaHy 
recurring voke$ of doubt and despair. 

Abu F l-*Ali is a firm monotheist^ but his belief in God 
□ mounted, as it would seern, to linie beyond a conviotion that 
all things are governed by inexorable Fafe, whosc my stenes 
none may fethom and from whose ommpotence there is np 
escape. He dentes the Kesurrection of the dead^ e.g, 

" Wc langli, hut iuept b our Uughter ; 

Wc should weep and weep sore, 

Who are shattered Hkc glass, and thereafter 
Rc*mouldcd no more S"* 


1 r 4 butfe-dtit jt Hrcafer Masterntet* cd+ by Adler vol. iil, p_ 677 . 

■ Utcmturg&Ul. (Ur Arjhrr, vol. vi, p. i/jO &qt|. 

i Si tsungsberiehie der Ph ilwtvp h istk- H UUfUc he w CittSsc der tCaiserlichen 
dkatUmm der WUstnsehaften, vol. cxvii, hib AbhancUiiiig [Vierne lEBgP 
Sdect passages aUuurably render«! by Vcift Kremer in to Genran vene 
uvili be tounrf tu the Z.D.AfÆ., tol. 2ft pp, 304-312 ; vol. 3^ pp. 40-32 ; 
woi 3 X f pp, 471 * 4^3 t vot. 3 ^ pp. 499 -S 3 ^ 

* Z*£?-Af.G, p vol. j8 r p. 507 ; SJargolioulh. af., p. Ijf, | + 15 of Ihe 
Arshk tn£t+ 
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Since Death is the ultinwtc goal of mankind f tbe sags will 
pray to bc dtlivered as speedily as possihle from thc m ise ries of 
lifc and refuse to infilet upon otliers what, by no frult of his 
own, he is doomeJ to sufflér:— 


■p Amciids are richly due frool sire to son : 

Whit Lf t hj children ride o’er tities greut ? 

That cminL‘Dce estrangts tisem thc more 
From thee, and causes them to waat m bat*, 

BchoMing one who cast them into Lifc's 
Dart Sabyrintli whcncc so wit can otlricate. Hf 

Thore aro many passages to the same dFect, sh owi ng i hat 
Abu s l- e Ali regarded procreation as a sin and universal an ni- 
h slation as the be$t hope for human ity. He acced in accord- 
azicc wiEh his opinions, for he never married, and he is said 10 
have desired that the folio wing vefse shoiild be tnscribed on 
his grave :■— 

*TMs wrong was by itty f allier done 
To mej, but nc'er by mc to owz* * 

Hal in g thc present ti fe and wcarf of its burdens, yet seeing 
no happier prospect than ttuf of return to non-esistence, Abu 
ijjAH can scarcely have disgtiÉscd from himself what hc mtght 
shrink open ly to avow—that he was at heart, not indced an 
ailictsc, but wholly iiicrcdulou* of any Di vine levclation. 
Religion, as he eonceives it, is a product of thc human mind, 
in which men believc through force of habit and edueation, 
never stopping to condder whether lt is true, 

"Sotnetimes yon may find a man stil/ul in his tråde, pcrfcCt in 
sagacity and au thc me of arguments, bul when he tomes lo 
rdigiod he is found obstinatc, so does hc tfoltow the oid groove. 
Fiety is implanted in human nature ; Il is dccuicd a sure refuge. 


1 ZDJf.G., voL P ■ 3°& 

* MargoiiouåJi, cjS. dl* p. 133 uf thi ArahiC ÉcaL 
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To the growing chtJd that which fails from his ciders 1 Kips is a 
les son that abid es wifh hiui all his life Monk$ in tbeif deisters and 
devofaes in the mosqo&s accept ih dr erced just as a story is handed 
down from ttiirt wbo tells it* without distinguUhing between a true 
interpreter and a false. If one of these had found his kip among 
the Magians, Ete would have declared hitosdf a Magian, or among 
the Sabians, tie would have tiecotoc nearly or quite JiLrc them* ■ 

Religion, then, is "a fable inrcnted by the andents,” 
worthless cKcept to those imseuipulous persons who prey upon 
hiuMn folly and supersti don* Islam, is neither bcirer nor 
worsc than any other crcod:— 

dX Ilanifs are stumbling/ Christians al! astruy, 

Jews wi Edered p Magians far oa crror's way, 

We mortals arc composed of iwu great scliools— 
Eutightcned knaves or cLse religions luob. rh » 

Not oidy does the poet emphatfcaJIy rejetrt the pmud claim 
of Islam to passes a monopoly af trnth, but he atracfcs most 
of ite dogmas m detail As to the Koran, Abu VA!I couid 
not aliogether refrain from doubting if st was really the Word 
of God, but hc thought so well of ihe siylc that he accepted 
the challtnge flungdown by MuSjammad and produced a rival 
work [al-Ftifiil iua- f LGhåydt) y whkh appears 10 have been a 
somcwhat frivølous parody of thesaered volume, though in the 
antfaor’s judgment its trtferiority was simply duc to the faet 
that it was not yct poEsked by che wngues of four ccnturics or 
read er*. Anothcr work wfakh must have so rely offtndcd 
orthodoN Muhammadans is ih c Riiihtm 'i-Ghafrån (Epmlc or 
Forgiven ess).4 Here the Faradise of the FaStbfii] becomes 

* This passage ocenrs U Ahu VAJa'i RisJlutu 't-GkuJrd* [see ink*] 

JJlAS. [or tqco, p. CL the veraea trmUted by Von Kraner in 
ha «my CJi Abd p* 3). 

' Vat the term ■ (Jantf - s« p. 149 s^ ra . Here St h synonjmma wilh 
' Muslim.' i Z.DM.G., -sol. ,9 p . 5I » 

* This wdrfc* af wbich only tW0 rapte-s mM in Enrope^me at Con- 

stantinople and mother in my caUerHnn— fraa ticen dfcscribedacd pu-t£a]Ev 
traulaled tn the ?.KjJ.S. fto 1900, pp. bil-IM, iral for lom 
337-361, aod 613-847. 3 * 
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a glori fied salon tenanted by various herhen poets who have 
bcen forgiven—hcrtce the ode—and received umong die Blcst. 
This idea Es tarried out with much ingenuity and in a spiril 
of audarious burEcsqne chat rem r ri di us of Ludan, The poets 
are pre$cnted in a series of tnzaginary con versa tion s with a 
certain Shaykh ( AU b, Mansdrj to whom the work is addresserd, 
red ting må expbintng their verses, quamlJing wich ont 
another, and generally behaving as literary Bohtmkns. The 
seeond part con tal ns a number of ancc dotes rclating to the 
m ndlqs or freethinkerrs of Islam mtcrsper&ed with quotations 
from their poetry and rcftections on the nature of their belitf T 
which Abu § U *AM condcmus while expressing a pious h&pe 
that they are not so black as they paint themselves. At this 
time it may have suited hint—he was over sixty—to assume 
the attitude of chari table orthodoxy, Like so many wise men 
of the East, he practLsrd dias i mutation as a fine art— 

"I Bft my voice to otter ties absurd h 
Bnt when I speak the truth, my hushed tones searce are 
tujarcL -1 


In the litzLmyyd^ however, he aften untnasks, Thus he 
dtscribes as idotatrøus relics the two Pillars of the Ka ( ba and 
the Black Sttjne, venerated by every Moslem, and calls the 
Pilgrimage itself *a heathen's journey f {rihbttu jéhiiiy/ 9 ). 
The folio wing sentiments do him bon our, but they would 
have bcen rank heresy at Mecca :— 

“ Pratse God and praj* 

WaJk sevent y times* not seven, the Temple round— 

And impious rcniain t 

Devout is he done who, when he rmy 

Peast his desires, is found 

With cowage to abstnin.”” 


1 MargoJitmlll, o/. dt r jl IJ-2, kiflt line øf the Arahic tfial. 
9 Z+D.M-G, vq] T ji„ p m 4@3 h 
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It is nccdlcss to give fbrcher instances of the pnctV contcmpt 
for the Muhammadan artides of faith* Considcriiig that hc 
assafled perso ris a* well as princip!«* and lashed with bitter 
mvective the powerfui eLass of the * Ula må * the clerical and 
legal representatives of Islam* we may wonder that the accu- 
satton of heresy brougbi against him was never pushed home 
and had rto serious eonscqucnces, The question was wirmlj 
argued on both sides* and thotigh Ab li T l-*AIå was pronounccd 
by the majority to be a freeihmkcr and materialist, he did not 
lack delenders who quored chapter and versc to provo that he 
was nothing of the kind. Tt must be rtrmembered that his 
works cøntaia no philosophscal system ; thai his opinions have 
to be gat hered from the ideas which hc sca tters ineoherentiy, 
and for the most part in guardcd language* through a long 
succession of rhymes * and that this task T already arduous 
enough, is compUcaied by the not inrrequenc occurrefice of 
scntimejLts which åre blamekssEy orthodox and end rely con- 
tradterory to the rest. A brilliant wrfter, fa mi har wtth 
Eastern ways of thinkmg, has observed that in genera] the 
conscience of an Asbtie is compesed of the folio wing in¬ 
grediens: (i) an almost bare religions designation ^ (a) a 
mure or les® livdy bdief in cenain doctrines of the creed 
which hc professesj {3) a resoluie opposition to many of its 
doctrines, even if they shuuld be the most essenti al f (4) a 
fund of ideas rclating 10 compktdy alfen theorics, which 
øceupics more or iess room (g) a constant tendency to gct 
rid of thesc ideas and cheories and to replace the old by new.* 
Such phenomena will accuum for a great desd of Jogical incon- 
sistency, but we simuld be wa-rc of invoking tb em too con- 
liden tly in this case. Abu + 1 - 4 AEå wiih his keen intdlect and 
unfanatical temperament was not the man to kt himself be 
mystified. Still lamer is the explanation offiered by some 
M uha in madan endes, that his thoughes were decided by the 

* De Gobineau, Us rcligians tt l& philwwpkia dum VÅsic amifttej 
p. 11 req. 
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nec«sities of ihe difficult metre in wbich hc wrote, It is 
concdrabtc fhat he tnay wme times have doubied his own 
doubts and given Ishul the henefir, bul Von Kremers con- 
dusion is probably m»r the trath, namely, thai whcre the 
poet speaks as a good Mosiem, his phrases if they are not 
pur elv conventional are introdu«d of set purposc to foil his 
pious antagonists or to throw them ofF chc scent. Although 
he was not without religion in the larger se nse ot the word, 
unprejudiced students of the Liter poems must recoguise that 
from the orthodox standpoint he was justly brand«! as an 
infidcl, The folio wing translations will serve to illustraie the 
negative side of his philosophy :■ 


Falsehood tath so corrupted all the world 
Thai wrangling seeis eaeb other's gospel etude; 
But were not liste Man’s natura! element. 

Ch urdie s and mosques had risen side by side.'’* 


A maid Iwpt dose that no cye may de« 


"Wliat is Religion 1 

The^ri« af her wndding-gifls and dowry baiOes the wooer. 
Of all the goodly doctrine ihat 1 from the putp.t hrard ^ 
My hearfc has nevef acceptcd $0 mucli as a susgje word I 


“The pillars o( this arc føur, 

Which lend to human Uf<= a basei 
God shapcd two vessels, Time and Spa«. 

The workl and «U ils folk le store. 

Thal which Time holds, in ignorance 
lt holds—i-vhy vent on it our spile? 

Man is no e^ve-bonnd eremits* 

But slLU an eager *py ** Chance 

Hc trembles to he laid a&lnfr 
Tho p wom and old and w-eary growm 
Wc Umgh and weep by Fate alone a 

Time movts os not to langh or weep; 


■ Z^.M.G^tO i-^P- 477 - 


22 


1 i-bid., Ted. 29, p. 3U0 
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Yét wc accuse it innacent ? 

Which, co uld it speak, might ns accusc, 

Oof hest and worit* at will to ctioosc, 

United in a srnfiil beat/ 

<if Thc stars' co-njcmctiøn eømes* divinely sent* 

And lo, tins ved a'er every creed is rent. 

No reaJm k founded that cscapes decay, 

The firmest strået ure soon dissolves away/" 

With sadness detp a thoughtful mind must scan 
Religion made to serve tb c pelf of Man. 

Fear i hine own ehiklrøn: sparks at random flung 
Consnme the very tinder whccicc they sprang. 
Evil are all men ; I dktiogukh not 
That part or this: the race c nlire I blot. 

Trust none* however near akln p tbo' he 
A perfeet sense øf hønour show to thee, 

Thy se li is the worst foe to be withstood; 

Ee on tby guard in høurs øf solitude. 

* + * m 

Derire a venerable shaykb to dte 

Keasqn for hk døctriue p hc ia gravellcd ^uitt 

What t shall I ripen ere a leaf is sten ? 

Thu true beara only when p lis c lad Ln green. '* 

* How have I provoked your enmity ? 

Chrbt or Mubammndj p bs øne to me. 

No ravs of tiawn our path iOumc p 
Wc arc sunk together in ccaseJess gtøøm, 
Can blind perceptions lead aright. 

Or blear eyes tver have clear slgbt Y 
Well may a body racked with pam 
Euvy monldcring bom in vain > 

Yet comes a day when the wcary sword 
Reposes* to its sheath restored. 


* ZrDM -E. vol. 38, p. 51a. 

É According to Dc Goeje, Uémvircs rar Cannatka du Bahrain. 
p, n, t, theae lines rtfer to a. peøphecy made by tfac Carma th [M i 
lh$L tbe conjunctlon of Saturn and Jupiter, which look plaee in 1047 j,.d, 
ftonJd bendd Ibt Éna3 trimnph ol Ibs Fajunida over the 'AbbkiiJs. 

1 vui P^ W 
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ABU 'L-'åLA AL-MA'ARRl 

AK who tomsi Irame wifl give 
As clod Of 5 tonc inscrtsitivc f— 

For whcn spirit is joined to Øeshp pair 
Atigoish of mnrEal sicLxicss stinre* 

O WmK **= tf ^ n ^ mtrr 
O Flame p die out, tf thm an flime \ 9 

Pessimist and scepric as hc was, Abu VA1A dentes more 
than he affinns, but although he rejeeted the dogrnas of 
positive religion, he did not føl I into u«er unbehef; for he 
føtmd wiihin himself a «^on\ law to which he could not 

refuse obedience. 


"Take Rcason for tby guide and do whnt she 
Ap provos, the best of eowsseHofs in soolh. 
Accept no law the ftmtaleuch Hys down : 

Not there is what thou swkest—the pfcmt trutii. 

He insists rcpeatcdly diat virtue is its own reward. 


‘Oh, porse the good thon dost ftom bope of r««ompense 
Or profit, as if them wert onc thai salts his wares. 


His creed is ihat of a philosopher and ascetic. Slay no 
li ving creature, he saysj bttttt spare a flea than give alros. 
Yet he prefers active piely, atdve humamty, to festi ug an 
prayer “The gist of his moral teaching is to inculcate as 
the highest and' hdiest duty a conscientious fulfilment of 
one's obligations with et,ual warmcb and affection towards 

iLL living beings.^4 w 

Abu VAlå died in 1057 at (he age of eigbty-fcur. 
About ten yeats before this time, the Persian poet and 
trav eller, N^ir-i Khu^w, passedthroughMa^rra on to 
way .0 Egypt, He describes Abu VAli as the ch.ef 
man in the town, vety rich, revered by the inhab,tants, 
and surrounded bv more than two hundred students who 
catne from all parts to attend his leetures on literature and 


1 Z D.M.G^ toL ji, p, 474- 

1 ihtd^ t F 3 li 


■ Lutwmiyy.U (Q^iairO,, 1R91T, i h 
l Von Kremer, af, «f. p p, 3®. 
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poetry« 1 Wc may set this trust worthy nøtice against the 
doleful aecouni which Abu ’l^Ali gives øf bimse! I in his 
lettere an d other wcrlo. If not among the grealest Muham- 
inadan poets, hc is undmibtcdly one of the most original 
and attracrive* Aftcr Mutanahbl, evert after Abu I^Atåhiya, 
hc must appear strangdy modern lø the European rcader. 
It is ascontshing to reflect that a spirit so u neon ven riønal, so 
frec from dogmatic prejudice, so rational in spite of his 
pessi misen and deeply religions notwkhstanding his atiacks 
on revealed religion, should have ended his lift in a Syriart 
coujury-town some years befare the barde of Senlac. Al- 
though he did nol meddle with politics and held aloof from 
every seer, he could cruly say of himself, "I am the son oi 
my time ” [ghadawtu 'brus tung ti).* His poetns leave no 
aspect of the age untouchcd, and present a vivid picture 
of degeneraay and eorruprion^ in which tyrannens rulers, 
venal judges* hypocritical and unscmptiluus theobgians, 
swindhng astrologer^, raving swarms of dervishes and god- 
less Carmathians occupy a prominent placeJ 

Altliough the reader may thi nk that too mueh Space has 
been dready devated to poetry, I will ven lure by way of 
condtiding the subject to rnemton very briefly a fcw well- 
knawn names which cannot be d toget h er om i tte d from a 
work qf this kind* 

Abu Tammåm {Hablb b, Aws) and Buhiuri, both of whom 
fiourished in the ninch century t were disti ngu ished court poets 
of the same type as Mutanabbl, but their reputa- 
don rcst ^ møre securely on the anthologies which 
they compiled under the ritte of llamdia i^see 

p. 129 seq,)- 

* Safar-mima, cd. by Schefer, p. 10 &eq. - PP- 35-36 ot the translsrt&Hu 

■ LMzumiyjdtt i i, The phtW do« not Tucan w [ ara the thild of 
my age," but at I livc in Ihc praem,” (orgel ful of the past and carttesA 
what the fulurc may bring. 

i See Von Kremer, øp. dh f p< 4! aqq. 
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Abu ’l-'Abbis ‘Abduliåh, the son of thc Caliph il-Mu'BZ'i, 
was a tfifsitile poet mil man of letters, who showed bis 
©ri gin li i ty by the works wbich he produced in 
two novel styles of compositfon, It has often 
been remarked that the Arabs have no great 
epos like the Illad or the Persiati Sf>dhnåma y but only prose 
narratives which) though some times tpicil in tontj are betler 
d esc ri bed as historical romances. Ibnu ’I-Mu’taxz could not 
supply the defidency. He wrote, however, in praise of his 
cousin, tbe Caliph MuHadid, a metricai epic in miniature, 
commencing with a graphic tiel ireation of thc wretched State 
to which the Empire bad been reduced by thc rapa c i ty and 
tynnny of the Turkish iticrcennneSt He composcd also, 
besid es an anthology of Baccbanalian pieces, tbe first impor- 
tant work on Poetics ( Kllåbu 'LBadl'). A sad desuny was 
in store for this accomplished prince. On thc death of thc 
Caliph Muk fart he was called to the throne, bue a few hours 
after his accession he was overpowercd by the partisans of 
Muqtadir, who strangled hitn as soon as they discovered his 
hiding-piaee. Ptcturing the scene, one rbinlts dmost inevit- 
ably of Neto’s dying words, QtaSi artiftx ptrto t 

The mystical poetry of the Arabs is fer inferior, as a whole, 
to thai of thc Pcrsians. Fen our and passion it has in thc 
hig hest degree, hut It iaeks range and substance, 

, 0 -?FSrtJ“ not to speak of itnaginative and specularive 
(iiSj-njj i-oj. p ow{Jf ‘Ujiut Ibnu ' 1 -Farid, though he is 
undoubtedly the poet of Arabim mysticism, cannot sustam a 
compartson with his gren Persian contcmporary, Jalilu’l-Dm 
Riitni (t 1173 A,d.}; he surpasses him only in thc intense 
glow and exquisite beauty of his diction. It will be con- 
venient to reserve a forther account of Ibnu *l-F£rid for the 
ncxt chapter, where wc shall discuss the development of 
Sufiism d uting this period. 

Finally two wrtters daim attention who owe dietr reputa- 
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don to single poems—a by no means rare phenomenan in 
the htstory of Arabic litera ture- One of thesc universal ly 
celebrated odes is the Låmiyyatu (the ode rfiyming 

in / of the noti-Arabs) composed in the year nu a.d, by 
TughråH 5 the other is the Burda (Mantle Ode) of IJusEri, 
which I take the libercy of ment fon Eng in this chapter* 
akhough Ets smthor died some fofty years after the Mongol 
Invasion, 

y asa ti b + *Ali al-Tught^f was of Persian descent and a 
native of I^fahSn.* He held the offiecs of id tt i (sccretary) 
and manshi or tughriPi (chancelLor] under the 
OdSoliw great Seljftq Sultans, Malikshlh and Muham- 
mad, and afterwards became Vizicr to the 
Seljdqid princc Ghiyåthu É UEHn Majtid* jn Mqsul. He 
deri ved the ti tie by which he is generally hiown from the 
royal signature [fugkré) whkh it was his dnty to indste on 
all State papers over the initial BitmilMh * The Lémiyyatu 
ts so called with reference to Shanfaia + s renowned 
poem, the Låmiyyatu 'I^Amh (sec p. 79 seq T )^ which rbymes 
in the same Setter \ otherwisrs the twa odes have only this 
in common ,3 l hat whereas S han fara depEcis the hurdships of 
an outbw's life in the desertj Tughtf 1, writing in Baglidid, 
Urnents the evil times on which he has fallen, and complains 
that younger rivals, base and servile men, ane preferred to 
hlfll, whiEe he is le/t friendlcss and neglcttcd in his old age. 

The Qaddatu U-Burda {Mantie Ode) of al-Busirla is a 

* Se* the ar il de du T^fibrå't in Ibn KhaHikan, De Siane 1 * translation 
vol. i, p. 4U2. 

1 IM 4 - r vol. i-ll, p, 3S5. 

i Ttic fiparit ot jorlltude and patience (i^reJsd) ta esMbLicd by boih 
pocli, but in a very diA^renl manncr» Stanfuri deaenbea a m.m af 
hefoic nature. 3'ufihriU wmpa himseti in bis virtne and moralt«* tik* 
* MuJ^nmiadan fiorj-je. 5aladi a bflwew, says in bi* eoamientuy on 
ju^hrAi'* Ode il tnitulato ham ,4 MS, copy in tny pQssf4gion): "it m 
namtfi Ldmiyyoiu 'h' Ajam by waj al eampaiing it whh the Umiyyaiu 
*L k Arat. becanseit rcsunbl« thi* bitter init* wiseseatenc^and '* 

I I.É., tbe DiUivé ut Abiikir (B4$fr) d a viibga in Egypt 
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hyinn in praise of the Prophet. I Es author was bom in 
Egypt in 1212 a.d. We know scarcely anything con- 
cerning his lif«, which, as he hirnself declares, 
W2S passed in w ri ting poet ry and in paying tourt 
to the great 1 ; but his biogrspliers tell us that 
he supported hirnself by copying nunuscripts, and that he 
was a disciple of the eminent hutl, Abu ’l-'Abbis Ah mad 
al-MarsL It is said that he composed the Bunk while 
suffering from a stroke which pajjjysed on« half of his 
body. After praying God 10 heal hint, he began to recite 
the poem. Presently he fctl aslecp and dreamed that he 
saw the Prophet, who touchcd his palsi ed side atid threw his 
man tic {lur du) over htm.« 44 Then, H said al-Biisirf, “ I awokc 
and fbund myself able to rise.” However this may be, the 
iVhntle Ode is held in extraordinary veneration by Muham- 
inadans. lis verst* are often learned by beart and insenbed 
in golden letters on the walts of public buddings; and not 
only is die whole poem regarded as a charm against evii, 
but souic pcculiar magical power is supposed to reside in 
cach verse separately. Although irs pteiical merit is no more 
than respectablc, the Burda may be read with pieasure on 
account of its smooth and elegant styk, and with interest as 
secting forth in brief compass the nwdiæval Jegend of the 
Prophet—a legend full of prod [gies and mindes in which 
the bistorical figure of Muljainmad is glori fied at most bcyom! 
recognirign, 

Rhvmed pr™ (nr/) bng retained ihe religions association 
which it possessed in Proishmie times and which were 
consccrated, for ail MdAm% by its lise in the Koran, 
About the middie of ibe nimh centiuy it began to appeaf 

■ The Buftia, cd, by C- A. Ralia (Vtennm ififiG], ve™ I40 ; La BmLih 
irwtmk £t fWTT*TfT ftf* far HtfU Ba&zf (Paris, verse 15*+ 

* Tbls appeara to be a rcminaieo^e oi the faet I bat Huføramail gave 
bil Gwn maiktle a^ a gift to Ea K b b. Zubayr, wben that ptxl r Nital his 
fcyivjui ode,, Bditai Su'dd (HC p* 13? mi-ral- 
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KiTivnLirl pttfcsc. 


in die public senaons (åhutaå t sing< åkutki) of thc CaJiphs 
and their viceroys* and il was still furt her doveloped by pro¬ 
fessional preachers, llke Ihn Nubdta (t 984 a.d.), 
and by official secrecaries* Itke IbråhJm b. Hildi 
al-Slbi (t 994 a.cj.). Htntcfordi rhyme bccames a distinetive 
and almost indispcnsable feature of rhetoricaJ pråse, 

Tbc crcdk of inventing,, or at auy rate of makmg popular, a 
new and remarkable form of com position in this style belongs 
to al-Hamadhånl (f 1007 A.U.), on whom pos- 
j-HiQudbird 13 tericy conferred the title BadPu %Zarndn, 

^ ^ * die Wonder or thc Age/ Born in Hamad hin 

(Ecbatana)* he left his fiattve town as a young man and 
trav elled through die g reale r part of Persia, li ving by his 
wits and a&tonishing all wiiom he met by his talent for 
improvisation. His Maydmdt may be called a romance of 
literary Roheimanisni, In die timqdma wc find some ap¬ 
proach to tbc dramatic style* whkh has nevet been culti- 
vated by the Semites, 1 Hamadhinl Jmagined as his hero 3 
witty*imscrupulous vagabond jo urneying from placc to placc 
and suppordng him&elf by the presents which his impromptu 
displays of rhetoric, poetry, and learning seldom failed to 
draw from an ad mi ring audienec. The sccond character is 
the råtot or narrator, “ who should be coniinually meeting 
wlth thc adier* should iektc his advent ures, and repeat his 
excellent comporidom/’* The Maqdmåt 01 Hamadhinl 


1 Maqdmj* følnral, maqdmd^h properTy l a plane of standiTig 1 ; heaee 
an raembLy where people alaaid Mening to th< speaker, a nd in partknlar| 
an msmblj for Ulerary dlseassi™. Ai an early perir>d reports of nmh 
convif^Onftand discu^ieiiarecetvcdlbe namtoi maqdmd* [set Srocteb 
mafLti r G«£*. 4 tr Arab, Litteratur* vot. i* p. £4), The word in Ita literary 
iiinse te Lisualty Lrwaated by * assanbly/ or by thc Prenen ‘æAiitc, 1 
* Tht Asumbli& pf alffariri, iransstitcC from the ArabLc, with an intro* 
0notion arwl not« by T. Chenery (rtfby), voL i f p, 19. Thi* excellent work 
cDatajrui a fund of information cm diverse mattere connected wilh Anbi in 
history and literatere. Owmg to ihe mthor's dratfa ti wia teit unfinishcii 
btii a seeond volumc (Undodin^ AiHmbttcs 27-30) by F. SteinFM 
tppmd in ibød, " & 
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became the model fot this kind of wriring, and the types 
which he created survive unaltcred in clie more clabdraic 
work of his successors, Each tna^åma forms an indepcndcut 
whole, so that the complctc series mny be regarded as a 
navet consisting cf detachsd episodes in the heros li fej a 
medley of prose and vetse in which the story is nøthing, 
the styic everything, 

L® original than Badihi but far beyond him in 

variety of learning and copiousness of language, Abu 
Muhammad al-Q&im al-Harm of Basra pro- 
duced in his Msqémdi a masierpiece which for 
eight centimes “has been esteemed as, ncxt ro 
the Koran, the chief treture or the Arabic tonguc/ f In rhe 
Prdace to his work he says ihat rhe composition of 
was sug gested to him by ft one whose suggestion is a command 
and whom lE h a pleasure to obey." This was rhe distin- 
gutshed Fersian stacesman, Anfohirwin b, KhaJid, 1 who 
afterwards served as Vider under the Caliph Mustarshid 
EilJih {1*18-113; Ar Di) and Sullin Mas'ud, the Seljuq 
(1133-1152 A.D.J ; bul at the time whcn he made HadrTs 
aequaintanet he was living in reti remen t at B^ra and devot- 
mg himself 10 literary studies, id arf ri begged 10 bc excused 
on the score rbat his abilities were uncqual to the task, « for 
the lame steed cannot run likc the strong courser.™* Finally, 
høwever, he yiclded ro rhe request of Aiiushitwin r and, to 
quote his own words— 


n I composed, in spite of hindnnees thai I suffered 
From dullims of opacity -and of EnteUect, 

And dryness of i magi nat ion and dislressiug ansieties, 

Fif ty which coniain serious language and lighterne. 


4 A full accounl of tiis taiecr wEfl be found in ihe Fref aee (o Hontama's 
Recufit *U Uxfi a Tildigt å i'kist&rt 4a Sd4jowi4a r \oL U+ p, II 
€f. lirpffiic's Lit Hist ff/ Ptrsu t, val. ih P- 
1 This h 3. gracrful, bui protubly iiumem, iribnte to the superier 
fienim of liamadhaui 
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And combinc ns fine ment with di gnsty of styie* 

And brilEiandes with jewela of doquencc. 

And beauties of litcrature with ils rarilies. 

Beside verses of the Koran wherewith 1 atioriied Ihenn 
And choice metjiphofs, and Arab proverbs thai I ixUcrsperscd, 
And litcrajy elcgancres and grammatical riddlcs,, 

And decisions based on ih c (double) mcaning of words, 

And original disconrses and highly-wrønglil: orationSj 
And affecting cxhorEatEotis as well as en termini ng j®ts : 

The whole of which I have inditcd as by the tnnguc of Abd 
Zayd of Saruj, 

The part of narralor bcing assi gned lo Harith sod of Hammam 
uf Ba£ra+' ri 

(iarirf then proceeds to ar gut tb at his Maqåmåt arc nor 
more frivalous Storics such as sirict Mosterns arc brnind to 
reprobate in accordanct wiih a well-known passage of the 
Koran referruig ro NaJr b. Hiritb, who martally offended 
the Prophet by amusing ih c Quraysh with the old Persian 
legends of Rusmæ and Is fa n di y ir ( Koran, xxxi, 5-6): 
“ Thtrt h mt thai buytth idl r taks thas ht maj udtta men 
frøm thi waj tf GftS^ 'witftirut An*mtidgt y and make f# a laughing- 
ftxå : ihetr ihtill laffer a thamtjui ptmiikmtni. And whtn Our 
sign* ar c read t& Aim, ht tunuth hu haik in disdain m tkmgh ht 
h/ard thttn n$i y m thvugh thtrt wtrt in his tarj a deafmtt: 
givt him jay af q grin/øm punithmtnt / ** Iriailrl i nsisis that 
ihc Aittmhlie 1 have a moral purpose, The ignorant and 
malidous, he say% will probably condemn his work T btit 
intelligent raders wiU perceive, if they by prejudiet aside, 
that it is as tisdul and imtnicd ve as the fablcs of beasts^ 3 
10 which no one has ever objectcd. That his fc are of hostilt 
critichm were not altogether groundiess is shown by the 

* The above passage La tLk*n h wiih aoroe HKKSsfiotujn. from the verstern 
Of tfiriri pnbLtshed in 1*50 by Theodor* Preston, Fe i len* ,j f Trinity 
College* Catnbri-dg^ who wu alterwarda Lord Almoner t PtofcMoi of 
Ambic ft»53-l»7lL 

- ytojaia hius fang beto fmlMir with ih* hb]e* oi Bidp*, whicb 
were tranilaicd from the Pehlevi irdo Arabie by Ibna ‘L^muffa 1 (f art* 
Tbo aæJ 
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folio wing remarks of ihe author of thc poputar hiscory 
cntillcd &t-Fakhrl (f årte 1300 A.D«)* This w riter, after 
claiming that his own book h more useful ihan the Hamåui 
of Ablfi Tainminij eoimnues 


,É And a agaitij it is mOf& profitable Uian the on wbtch 

men have set thcir hcartSn and whieh fchcy eagerty COuimit to 
memory ; becait$e the reader derives no benefit from 
iSi« Maqdmåi except famÉJiariEy with elegant compositinn 
ta3Enw ^ L M( i tcoowlcdge of the ndes af verse and prose. Un- 
dmiblcdEy ttey contain maxims and icgenious devices and expe- 
ricnOa; but all this has a debasing effeel on the mind, for it is 
founded on begging and spoogiog and diig^aceful scbcming to 
acquire a few paltry pence. ThcrcfOfCj if they do good in oae 
direciiou, they do liann in another j and lhi$ point has been 
noticed by somo critics of the of fjann and Badfu 

l-ZamåiL M 1 


Befare prgnaimcing on the justicc of this ccnwrCj wc 
consider for a moment the character of Ahii Zaydj the hero 
of yartø's wortj vvhase advaiturcs are ralated by 
T 5 iM=TuÉnei*r fli a certain ySrith b. Harnmim, under whicb name 
> the auchorksuppofted to stgnify bimsdf. Accord. 
ing to che general tradition, ^arirf was one day scated with a 
number of »vants in the mosque of the Bamå Harim at Bas«, 


when an old man enteicd, fwstson; and iravel-stained. On 
being asked who he was and whence he eame, hc answered 
that his name of hononr was Abd Zayd and that he came 
front Sanij. a He described in eloquent and moving terms 
how his nattve town had been plundercd by the Grceks, 
who made his daughter a captive and drove hint fonh to 
exilc and paverty. (JanH was so struck with his wonderful 
powers of improvisation tbat on the same evening he began to 
compose the Maqåma of tk< BanL Harémj where Ab« Zayd 

* Al-F'lkkri, cd. by DenrabonfS, p. lS. L 4M{q. 

* A town iti tf csopøtimia, nol fw i«"« Edessa. 11 ™ aikea b * ^ 
Grusse« Ld itoi a-o. fAte 1-Frffci, ed. by Rc^e. vel. iii, p. J3ii. 

i The 4Sth MitqdifUl of Ihe P™* 44 arran^cd. 
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b introduced in his invariable character: “a crafty uld man, 
ful I of geniusand learning, unserupuhus of the artifices which 
hc uses to efFeet his purpose, reck le® in spending in forbidden 
indulgenccs the money he has obtained by his wit or deceit, 
but with vcins of true feeltng in bim, and ever ytelding to 
unfctgiied emotion when he rememhers his devastated home 
and his captive child," 1 If an imtnoral tendency has been 
attribueed to the Aumhlia of Hariri it is beta use the authnr 
does not conceal his ad m i ration for this unprincipied and 
thorougbly disreputahle «amp. Abu Zayd, indeed, is made 
so fescinating that wc can easily pardon his knaveries for the 
^he of the pe&rls of wit and wisilom which hc scatten in 
splendid profusion—excellent disconrses, edifving sertnons, 
and plaintive tante n rations mi ngled with rollickin^ dttties 
and ri hald jests. Modem readers are not LikeLy to agrec 
with the histomn quoted above, but aithoughthey may 
deem his critidsm illibcral, they can har% deny that it has 
some justificaiton. 

Harirt’s rhymed prose tmght be freely imitated in English, 
but the difficulty of rendering it in rhyme with tolerable 
fidelity has caused me to abandon the at tempi to produce 
a version of one of the Aiumbtiti in the original form.* I 
will transUtc instcad three poems which are put into the 
moaih of Abu Zayd. The lirst is a tender elegiae strain 
recalling fet-off days of youth and happiness in his nat i ve 
Land:— 


ip Ghassin h niy noble Li odred f Sanij fa my land of birlh 
WU«e I dwdt in a lofty mansitm ot stiolike gt 0r y an( j ,’ A , orLtl 
A P;iradi*e for its &wectnesa and beauty and mhih l ' 


■ Chencrj. o/, at, p, z^ 

■ Thi* bas been doo« with ertraordmary still b T ihe , 

Friedrich Mkkcrt (£>« Vertr.mdlun&n da A bu Seid van Strut jn 
iSjjt, »hose worlc, however, is not in any sense a iiansJaiion 
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And oh, the life Ih at T led thcre abuuuding in all delight 1 

I trailcd my robe on its mcadows, whiic Hine flew a cwelsss 
flight, 

EUtc in the flower of manhood, no pleasurc vcilcd from my 
sighL 

Now, if woe could kill, l had died of the treubki that haunt 
ne liere, 

Or could past joy c ver be nnsoitidi, my hesrt’s biood had not 
been dear, 

Since dcath is better than living a brtitc'a life ycar af ler year, 

Subdued to scorn as a lio o whorn base hyenas tonnent. 

But Luck is to blaroe, els* no ene Lad failed of bis due 
ascent: 

If she were straigbt, the conditions of men would never be 
hent” * 


The scene of the eleven ih Asttmbh is laid in Siwa, i 
city iying midway betwcén Hanwdhin (Ecbstana) and 
Rayy (Rhages). “ Hlmb t in a fit of religious steal, betak« 
himsclt to the public buriai ground, for the purpose of con- 
(cinplatton, He linds a fanera! in progress, and when ti is 
over ajj old man, with his fece mulBed in a cloak, takes his 
stand on a billodc, and pours forth a discourse on the ccrtainty 
of dcaih and judgtncni. . * . He then rises into poetry and 
dedaims a piecc whkh is one of the noblest prod uctions of 
Attbic litcrttnre. In tøfty morality, in religions fcrvour, in 
beauty of language, in powcf and grace of oietre t this 
inagnificent hyrnn is unsurpassed." * 

« Frelending sense in vain, how long, O light of brain, wilt thon 
beap sin and bane, and compass error’s spån i 
Thy conscious guiit avøwl The white hairs on thy brow 
admonish tliec, and thou hast ears unitopt, O nua I 


* A i« cra | translation of these veiaes. whkb oecur in the sirth dssrm bly, 
is given by Chcnery, v/.p'f.,p. 1 jS- 

* Ibid., p» * 63 . 
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Dcath's call dost tbøu not bear ? Rings not bis voict fnll 
clear ? Of pirting hast nO feir, to make th« sad ind 
wise? 

How long iunk in 3 sea af stoth ind vanity wLU thøu piay 
liecdLesEiy! as Ihough Den tb spared bis priz* ? 

Till whcn p far waudcring from yiiItjc, wiU thou ding to evil 
way$ tbat bring together vice in brief? 

For thy Lords anger siiame thon hast aonCj but let xmdm 
o'ertnke tby cberisbcd aim, tbcn feei'st thou burainfl 
grief. 

Tbon hail'st with eager joy tbc coin of yellow die, but li a 
hkr p3-ss by F fesgned Is thy sorry face j 
Perverse and caJloiis wlgbM thon scornesl co unsel rigid to 
follow the false ligbt of treacbcry nncE disgracc. 

Thy pleasure Ih cm dost cravc p to sordid gain a slave, fofgettiog 
the dark grave and what rcntains øF dole; 

Wcre thy tme wcal descried, thy lust would nol m isguide nor 
thon be le frihed by word s that should comote. 

Nøt icars^ biood s hall thine eyes pottr at the great Assixe, 
when thou bast no allies, no ki nsman thee te save * 

StraEtcr tby temb shal1 be than needEe r s csvilyj dcej> F decp 
tby piunge I see di vef s 'neath the wave, 

Tbere -hall (hy limbs be kid, a feast for worms array ed, till 
utlerly decaycd are wøød and boaes witbal, 

Nor may tby $øul repeE i hat ørdcal horrible, when tfer the 
Bridge of HeH sbe must escape or f an 
Astray shaJl I ciders go r and miglity men be tew, and saoes 
sball cry, H Woc like this was never yct 1 
riicn bas(e h niy thoughtless friend, wbat thon hast rnarred to 
mend r for life draus near ils end, and still thou art in 
the nut. 


Trusl nat in fortinne, nay, thougb shc be saft and gay; f or s fc c 
will spft onc day her venoci, if thou dote; 

Abatc thy highly pride l Jo, Death is at thy side, faste™e 
wbale'er betide, his fingers op thy thrøat. 

Wlien proiperou-s, refnin from arrogant disdain, nor give thv 
tøngue the rein : a randest (ongue U best. 

Comfort the ehild oi bale and listen to his tale : renair thinf 
actions frail, and bt for evtr blest, 

F «ther ttw Mit on» raorc of those whose li„| c ^ ha , 
™ished : ne er depiore the loss ner miser 1te ■ 

Witb rocannes? bravrlyeopc, and teach thine hånd'lo 

spnrn the ml-anthrope, and mate thy bonnfy f rec ’ 
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Uy up provision fair and Itive whi k bringe tbeo care i fer 
sea the sbip prepare and dnead the rising storm- 

This, friesid, is what I preaeb ciprcssed in ludd speech. Good 
luct fo all and each wb wtth ray eretrd cemform E M 

In the lim Maqåma —thar of Damascus—wc find Abu 
Zaydf gaily attired, nmidit casJcs and vats of wine, orou&tng 
and luten i ng to the music of Jutes and singing— 

w I ride and t ride through tbe waste far and wide, and 1 (li ug 
away pride to be gay as the swallow: 

Slem the toircof p ii Corce speed, tamt ihe mcttlesorae stced, 
that whtrever L icad YtMith and P]c^uPc ntay foiløw., 

I bid gravity paeb, and I strip bare my back lest liquor t laet 
when the goWet is laft-ccfi : 

Did I never fndioc to the quaffing of wino F Z had nccr been 
with fine Wil aod døquence gifted. 

Is it wouderful, pray, that an old man should sÉay in a wdE- 
stored seray by a cast Qverøowing ? 

Wme sirengtheos the knecs, phyaics every disrase, and from 
sorrow it fmSj the obhvion-bcstowing I 

Oh F tbe purest of jojs is to live sans disgoiso imcoastrained 
by the tfes of a grave reputation. 

And the swvctest of love EEiat tbe lover can provo is when 
fear and hope move hiia to utter his passion. 

Thy love Elien prodairft, qtitnch the smouldtring fiaroe, før 
'twill spark out thy shamo and betray thee to laughter: 

Heal the wounds of thine heart aod assuage thon tbe amart 
by the cups that impart a delsght men scck after ; 

WhLIe lo band thee the bowl damsels wnit who cujole and 
enravisb the soul with eyes tender ly glancing, 

And siugers wEiose throats ponr such hlgb-mountipg notes, 
wben the mvlody fioatSj irtm rocks would be daadng! 

Obey not the fool who forhids thee to pul] beauty's rose when 
in ftill bloom tbou'rl fffee to possess il; 

Pursne Lhims end still, tbo s it seem past thy skil]i let tbem say 
wliat they wtll, tak* thy pieasnre and blcss at 3 

Gct thec goee from thy Sire, if be thwart thy desire j spread 
thy nets nor enquire whal the nets ars reedving; 

Sut be true to a frivnd, shuti the misej and spend, ways of 
charity wend F be unwearied in giving. 

Hc tbat knocks eoters slrarght at the Mercs/ul's gate F w repent 
or e F er Fale call thee forth from tbe living T 
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The reader may jtidgc from thcse extracts whethcr rhe 
Autmblui of Harlrl arc so Jencicni in matter as same critics 
have imagined. But, of course^ the edebrity of the worlt is 
mainly due to its consummatc literary form —« point on 
whtch the Arabs have always bestowtd singuW attention. 
Hanri himself was a subtie gruminarian, Ilving in Bafra, the 
home of philotogical science ;« and though he wrote to piease 
rather thati to instruct, he Stems to have resolved that his 
work shoyid illustrate every beauty and nicety of which rhe 
Arabic language is capable. We Europeans (Jan see as little 
merit or taste in the verbal coticeits — equivoques, paren □ma¬ 
s’^ assonances, aJliteratfons, &c.—with which his paces are 
chlekly studelud, as iii tourt de Jsret of composition which msy 
be read cither forwards or backwards, or which consist entirelv 
of pointed or of unpointed letters ; but our imparience of such 
things should riot blind us to the ket that they arc intimately 
connected with rhe genius and traditions of the Arabic tongue* 
and thereforc stand on a very dififerent footing from those 
cupbulstic cxtravaganccs which appear, for cxampJe, in 
English literat ure of the Elizabethan age. By flarirfs 
country men the Maq&m&t arc prized as art almost unique 
monument of theif language, antiquitici, and culture. One 
of the author’s contemporartes, the fåmous Zaitmichsharf, has 
ex presset! the general verdicc in pithy verse— 

M I swear by God and His mm Tik 
By the pilgrims 1 rite and their sJirine z 
ljanrui A tscrttbSic} arc vortby 
Fd be written hi gold sich Hat™ 


1 J wa yarirJ ha« fflrnc down tn na. In ™ 

11 1 ih ^ s > mttikd toutratu 'i-Ghærmi* ('The Pari oi ^ 

by Tbocbeckt tLMpu ft i& 7 n. h, th e l h[l± 

p£Oplc ot cduc.aLi'-jn afe wont ha cormniL 
1 ^ Chciicry, op. ci± r pp, 
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Conccming some of the specifitally religions science^ suth 
as DogmattcTheoloey and Mptidam, weshalj have more to say 
in die following diapter, wlitlc as to the science 
*TiL of Aposcoltc Tradition {Judith) wc must refer the 
rcader to whst has been alrcady said. All tbat 
eau be aiceqipted liere is to take a passing noticc of che most 
eminent wrkers and the most edebrated works of this cpoth in 
ihe fidd of religion. 

The plane of honour belongs to the I mim Mdtik bi Anas 
of Medfna* whose Mttwsga is the hrst great wrfms of 
Mub^tnmadan Law. Hc was a partisan of the 
‘Allds, and Wtt flogged by command of the 
Caliph Manfur in consequence of his dedaration 
that hedid not consider the oath of alkgiance to the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty to have any binding efiect* 

The two principal authorities for Apostotic Tradition arc 
Bokbirf (+ 870 A.B») and Muslim [f S75 a.d.) ? authors of the 
collecdonå entided Sahih. Compi lat ions of a 

Eu ^ ( ^ d narro wer range, embradng only thosc traditions 
which bear on the Sunna or custom of fhe Pro- 
phetj are the Sunan of Abd Diwdd al-Sijiidnl (t 889 A*m), 
the jfjmi 4 of Abu 4 Iaå Mu ham mad al-Tirmidhf 
^ g92 ^ 0 ^ tiic Banan ofaL-Naså’f (t 915 A.&.), 
and the Senen of Ibn Maja f f 89b a.d,). Thesc, toget her 
with the &j hik of Bukiwi and Muslim, form tbe Si* Canon i- 
cal Books {al-kutub which are held in Ute highest 

veneration* Amongst the innumc rable works of a fiinular 
kind produced in this penod it will suSice to mention the 
M*t&lhu *t-Svwi 1 by al-Baghawl (t ane 1120 a.d.)* A 
later adaptation calEed Aiiskådtu 'i-Ma{åhtk has been often 
printedj and is still extremdy pop u Sar, 

Omitting the great manuals of Moslem Jurisprudenec, 
which are without literary intenst in the krgcr sensc, wc 
niay pause for a moment at the nimr of al-Måwardi, a 
ShafiHte hwyer t uho wrotea welL-known trtatisc on politics— 

23 
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the KitÅbit *t-Ækåm al$uffénijya r or * Book of the Prin- 
dplesof Government/ His standpoint [s purdy iheoredcal. 

Thus he kys down that the Caljph should bc 
dected by the body of le&med, pious, and orthodax 
di vines, and that the people must leave th c adminis¬ 
tration of the Stater to the Caliph absolutcly, as bdng its 
representative* Måwardi lived at Baghdid during the period 
uf Buwayhid asccndancy, a penod described by Sir W, Muir 
in the folio wing word? ; “ The pages of our annalists arc now 
almost cntirely occupied with the political events of the day, 
in the guidance <jf which che Caliphs had se] dom any eonqern, 
and which therefore need no ment ion herc.” 1 Under the 
\AbbfeiJ dynasty the mystical doctrines of the jjufls were 
systematised and expoundixL Rome of the most important 
Årabic works of reference on Sufiism arc the Qiitu U-Qxfub^ or 
1 Food of Hcarts/ by Abé Tdlib al-Makki 
90 A - D 0 i the Kitålv 7-7 a $ arruf B^Afadhhabi 
uhU *l-Taiawwufi or ‘ Book of Enquiry as to the 
Religion of .the Sufis/ by Mubammad b T aJ-Kaiåbidhl 

(t arta iooo A.D,); the Jabaqutu m f-Sii/yyu t or *Classcs of the 
Stills/ by Ab li £ Abd al-Rafpnån at-Sulami (t iou a.d.) ; the 
Hrfyatv or * Adommait of the Saint*/ bv Abu 

Nu%ym aM?fkb£nt [t 103S ad.) ? the Ritåbiu 'l-Quihayriyy^ 
ot 1 Qushayme Tract/ by Abu '1-Q.isim al-Qushayri of 
Nays£bir(+ 1074 a,d,) ; the Ihyå'u *Ulkm ur 1 Rxvivlfi- 

cation of the Religions Sciences/ by GhaaåEI [t nu a.d h ) ^ 
and the 'Atodrifu or ( Boumies of Knowledgc/ by 

S hi håb j 'l-Dm Ahii Hi ft ‘(Jmur al^uhniwardl (t 1^4 A.n.) 
—» list which might easiEy be extended. In Dogmatic 
Theology thert is none to compare with 
(tiuru* al-Ghaadll, surnamed * the Proof 

of Islam * (Mujjjiu 7 -/j Iåm)< He b a hg ure 
of such towering importance that same detailed account uf 
bis li fe and opinions must be insertéd in a book like this 
1 Tht ColtpJiaUi ih Rite, Dtdine, ond FtiU, p, 573. 
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m 


which profcsses to illustratc thr history of Muhunmadan 
dioughi + HerCj however^ we s hall only give an out li rit of his 
biijgraphv in ofder co pavt che way for disctis&iofii of his irttcl- 
IcceliaI achievcmcrits and his far-rtaching in fluen c c, 

11 In this ycar [505 A,H,5= mi died the Imåm, who was the 
Ornament of the F+Uth and the Ptoof of Idam, Abu ydmid 
Mnhupirtaii , „ , of Tli:-' p ihe Shiij'iie, His deaUi 
place on the 14! h of the Latter jnmidå at Tåba- 

Stadtarrihi tixL, a vill.ige nwf Tus. He wa5 then fifty-ivo 

t-Dhahab. ytar3 0 f a g e+ QhaMili is equi valent to Gtubtsil, Hltc 
-Attari (for 'A|tarJ and Khnbbaii (for Khubbizh in the dlatect of the 
people af Khurasån 1 * 3 : so it is stated by the a tithor of the *Ibar* 
AMinawi says in his Tafmqåf* :—Ghax^iH is an Imam by whose 
name breasts are dttatød and souls nre reviied,-ind in whose literary 
pruductions the ifdthørn c*ults and the paper q invers with joy : aod 
at du? hearing thereof voices are hushed and hcods ure bowed. He 
was born at Tfui iq the vear 450 a.h. — 1058—1059 ah His f alher 
used to spin woqI (ya jfajfu " J- Jri/j and tdi it iu his stiop. O n bis d ealh- 
bed he conimltted his two s&ni, Ghazilti hlmself and bis brotber 
Abmad, to the enre of a piems ?uK, wbo tnught them writing and 
edumed tbern untiJ the memey left bim by iheir bther was all spetit. 
1 Then* says Gbr^lii 'w? vyeni to the college to learn di^inily 
(^li) 50 that we might gain our livdihwd' Aitcr studying thurc 
for some time be journeyed to Abii Nasr al-Istnå J ih r lo jtirjan, then 
to the [mimn "l^araaiayn« at Napabur, under whom he si udled 
with sudi assiduity that he becume the brat schobstic of his 
ccmicinporaries tødm attfam tiitfi samémh s). and he lectured tr 

1 Anoiber exampTe is b Umar al-Khayyåmi for tlmar Khayy;lm. The 
spelling C!™]i (wilh a double 1} waa in generti ose when Ibn 
KhitlUkin wrote his BÉOgraphital Dictioniry in 1356 A.D. {see De SLine's 
transladoiit vol, i # p, «o| 3 but aooording lo Sara^ni the name h deri ved 
from Obzah, a vitiage near Tiis: in which case Ohazåh is the oorreet 
form of tbe Bistå, I bave adopted L Ghazall d in defereiiLe to Sam'aura 
aythority, but those who write 1 Ghawali" an at Itut claim tbat they crr 
hi very good eompany. 

1 Shanisu 'l-Din a] - Dhahahi (f 134 S A.D.), 

3 'Abdti l-Raljirt aS-Innawi tf U7 Q A aolbor of 1 biogrtpbical 
work on the Skån* i,te doctors. See BrodkeLmaq n P Gcsih. ^ A r.ib, Lstt^ 

VoL II, p. 9 a 

* Abu 'UMa'ili al-Juwayni| a famotP cheologiao oi Xa^ibiir ff 10 S 5 ad.], 
receivtd Etui ti tie, wtuch meani 4 1 mim of the T wo Sanctuaric^' hecdUdé 
he tauglit for »veral years at Md;a and M e 
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cathedra irt hh mister s lift time, and wrote l>ook$. * . . Ånd on the 
dEiih of his master hc set out for the Gatnp 1 and prtsenEed hirtiself 
lo the Nifima I-Mnllr r whos* assembly wis the aJighting-place of 
t hc [fcimcd and the destination of the leadlng divlnes and ^avants ; 
and therc. as was due to his high ment, he enjoytd the society of the 
principal doctors, and disputed vvilh his opponents and rebuttwl 
them in spile of their eminence. So the Nhriniu J-Mulk inclined to 
him und showed him great honour p and hts nanie ikw through the 
^■orlel Then, Lo the } exr [1091 a.d.} he was called to a professor- 
s^ aip m the ^L^amiyya College at Baghdid, whero a splendid 
reception awujted him. His words rcached far and wide, und his 
■ nJiuencc soon orceeded ihat of the Emirs and Vizicrs. But at last 
hts lofty spsrit recoilcd from worldly vanilles* He gave himself up 
to devotion and dervishhood. and set oat, in the year F 88 (1095 ju&i 
or the tjijizp’ On liis return from the PilgrLmagc he journeyed lo 
Dani^us and made his abode there før ten vears in the minaret of 
ibe Cotigrcgatioiial Mosque, and composed sc verej worbs, of which 
* , * s> . ^ ^ oac * Tl,cn ( af icr visning Jerusalem and 

AJcxa.idna, he returned to bis home at T-K internt on writing and 
Wqrship and conifcim recitation of the Koran and dissemi nat ion of 
knowJcdgft and avoirfancc of initrcourse with men. The Vizier 
Fakhrn I.Uulk,* son erf the Ni janm l-Mulk, came to sec him, and 
nrged him by every means in his power to accept a profcssorchip in 
the Miamrøi Coliege at Naysdbn^ Gbaadii cønsenled, but afler 
teachirsg for a time, resigned the uppoiulukcnt and telrn n^d to end 
his days m his nafcive town, if 

Besides his magnum */**, the a | r « dy-mentbned ÆyJ, in 
whtch he espounds theobgy and ,hc ethics of religion from 

»w* rt ^ ldpdn£ ° f thc moderaic ^ 

Wiazali wnote a great tuunber of imporianc 

. , wc,rlcs > sucil « ti« Munqidh mina 'i-DalåL or 

Ddivcrer from Error,’ a sort of ‘ Apoiogia pro Vita Sul’; thc 

nnyau , Su ådat^ or 1 Alchemy of Happiness/ wliich was 

AJpA^iU' cam ^ x> ^ t rf U,c Sc, i'“ , l Mj]J feshib, 4on of 

« GhaeiU s return lo public too* p| aec *, Uo6 ^ 
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Gri^nally writfrøi in Pcrmn ; and che Tahåfutu *f-F*ldsIfa, or 
* Colkpse of the PhilosophcrV a pDlcmitid treatise designcd 10 
refiiie and dcstroy ihe doctrincs of Mos!cm philosophy- This 
work caUcd forth a rcjomdcr From tbe cclcbrated Ibn Rustid 
[A verroes), who dtcd at Morocco in H9E—1199 A - Pfc 

Here vre mny notfce two raluable works on the history oF 
religion, boih of which arc generally known as Kfcrfku 

stiataitAnfi K^-V-MAd^ 1 that is to say* *The Book of Religions 
'Pwfc Di Héi and Sects,* by I bn Hazm oF Co rdava { + 1064 A.D,} 
^“ dikdl *nd Abu 1 -Fatfe ål-Sbahnistiinf (t 1153 a.el). 
Ibn £lazm we shail mcet witb again in the chapter which 
deals special ly wUh ihe history and Ltterature of tbe Spanish 
Mos]ems, Shahrssianf, as he 15 named after bis birthpkce, 
belonged to the opposilc extremity of the Mu ham madan 
Empire, being a native of (Churåsln, ihe buge EaSlcfll 
province bounded by the Oxus* Guretøn, who edited thc 
Årabic lex tof the Kitcllu 'l-Mifai { London, 1B4S- 

1846), gives the fullowtng outfine of its contents 1— 

Af ler live inlroduclory chapSer^ ihe aathor proccetfs to furange 
his book into two great divisions; thc one cømprising ihe Rekgiøus, 
the other the PhiiosOphlcal Sects, The former of these contains an 
accooul of the varioos Seets of the follower&of tfuhammad p and 
likcwise of those to wbom 3 tme revelation had been made (thc 
Aklit m t-Kildb p or "Peoptc oF the Scrfptore% that h, Jews and 
Christians ; and of thosc who had a dønbtful or pretended revelation 
[man lahi* tkubhalu 7-A7fdfc), sucb as the Magi and thc Hanichæans. 
The sceond division camprises aa nccounl of the phitosophical 
opinions of llie 5atrans ($abLansJ p which are mainly set foeth in a 
very interesting dialogue between a Sab:ean and an orthodoa 
Mabammadan ; of the tenets ot varions Greek PhilDsophers and 
some of thc Fatbers of the Christian Ghnrch : and also of lise 
Muhammadan doctors, more pnrticulifly of ihe system of Ibn Sind 
or Åviccrma, which the aulhor exptains at cousiderable IcngHu 
The work terminales witb au accnurit of thc tenets o c tbe Arabs 
beføre Ihe commeacenienl of Islamism* and ol the religion ol the 
pcøplc of India. 


t The corrcct litie ol Ibn yaam's work ii unCcrtaid. In the Cairo cd, 
(1321 A.ll.) it is called Kilrffr « 7-Fija/ fi 7 -Miltti am 'i-Akmd wa 
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The science of grammar took ies rise in the citles of Basra 
^itd Kifi, which were founded not long after Muhanimjd's 
dcath, and which re main ed the chief centres of Arabian lifc 
and thought outside the peninsula until they 
****»ø. w«re cclipsed by the great ‘Abbisid capitaj. In 
both towns the population conststcd of Bedouin 
Arabs, betonging to diflerent trib« and speaktng man ) 1 
diEerent dialects, while ihcre were alsa ihuus.md$ of artisans 
and elten is who ipolce Persian as their mother-tongue, so that 
ihe classicaJ idiom was pcediariy exposed to corrupting 
in fluer ccs. If the pride and delight of the Arabs in their 
noble language led rhem to regard the maintenance of its 
purity as a national d ut y t th e y were eqrally bound by their 
religious convictions to takt decisive mcasures for ensurmg the 
corrcct pronundation and interpretation of that “ mi rade of 
Diviuc doquence," the Arabic Koran. To this latter motivc 
the invention of grammar is tradilionally ascribed. The 
inventor is related to have been Abu ’J-Aswad al-Du’iif, who 

mmajii, d ‘ cd at Ba *™ durin É tbe Umayyad period. “ Abu 
’l-Aswad, having been asked whert he had 
acquired the science of grammar, answered that 
hc had learne il the rudiments of it from ‘AU b. Abi Tilib. It 
is said that hc never made knowti any of the princip!« which 
he had rccetvcd from ‘Ali till Ziyad 1 sent to bim the order to 
compose sometbing which might serve as a guide to the 
public and en&blc them to understand the Book of God, He 
at first asked to be excused, but on hearing a man redte the 
Pol lo wing passage out of the Koran, anna 'i Uha har f ■■ mina 
’t-mxihriklna um-rasMuhu* which last word the roder pro- 
nouneed raiMihi, hc exelaimed, ‘ I never thought that things 
would have come to thi*.' He then returntd to Ziyad and 

* See p. tg® r«. 

* Kor. i*. 3 - Tbe translation rum 1“ Thii i, a dedwuti«]) tk a t c, d u 
cu af cl tht idotoUfT, ond HU AfintU «*«**.'■ 

nsålihi it »van*, that U«t i. ck« d H e idolaters Scd *L tf 
AposLlCf 
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said, ‘I will do what you ord tred.’ ” 1 The Bafra school of 
gram tna rian* which Abu 'S-Aswad i> said to have founded is 
older tfian the rival sehool of Ku hr and surpased it 
1111 in farne, Tts most prominent representativcswtre 

Ab* 'Amr b. al- 1 Ali (+ 770 a.d.), a diligent 
and pro forind student of the Koran, who on onc occasidn 
burned all bis collections of old poetry, &c. T and abstndoned 
himsetf to devotion 5 Kballl b. Ahmad, inventor of the Arabic 
system of metres and authnr of the first Antbic lexicon ^the 
Kitåim 'i-Ayx), which, however, he did not live 10 complete i 
the Persi an Sibawayhi, whose Granunar, en ri ti ed ‘The Bonit 
of Slbawayhi,’ is univcrsilly celeb rared ; the great Humanists 
al-Asma*! and Abii ‘Ubayda who flourishcd under HArin 
ah Rush id ; al-Mubarrad, about a century later, whose best- 
bnown work, the Ktimil, has been cdited by Professor William 
W right; his contemporary al-Sukkari, a renowitcd collector 
and critic of oid Arabian poetry ; and Ibn Durayd (t 934. A.D.), 
a d lsi i ngu ished philologist, genealogis*, and poet, who rc- 
ceivcd a pension from the Caliph Muqtadir in recognition of 
his services on bebalf of science^, and whose principal works, 
in addition to the famous ode known as the Alaqthra^ are a 
valuuiinous lexicon {al-Jernhara fi ’l-Lughtt) and a treatise on 
the genealogi es of the Arnb tribes {Kitdbu 'l-hhtiqéq). 

A::ainst these nsunts the school of Kuli can set al-Kisi'i, 
a Persian »vant who was entrusted by HAriin ab Ruhid 
with the education of his so ns Artun and 
ti.« j tjiMy Ma Ma’miin ; abFarnS (t S21 a.d.), a pupil and 
com patriot of al-Kisil'f; ai-Mniaddal jl-pabbi, 
a favouritc of the Caliph Mahdt, for whom he compiied an 
excellent antholonv of Pre-islitnic poems {al~Alufoddaliyyåt\ 
which has alrcady been notieed ■ ; Ibnu ’l-Sikkit, whose OUt- 
spoken partialiiy for the Hense of ‘Alf b. Abi TAlib caysed 
hiiu to bc brutally trampled to death by the Turktsh 

1 I tin Kballifcaij, De SLane'i translation, vol. i, p. 663. 

* Sce p, t;a. 
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guards of thc tyran t Muta^akkEl (858 a*d*) ; and Tha'lab* 
head of the Kufa schooi in his time (f 904 a.d*),, of whose 
rival ry with at-Mubacrad many stortes arc told* A con^ 
tempo ni ry, Abå Rakr b. Abi 'UÅduir J said in om of hh 
poe ms :—► 

11 Turn to Mnbarrsd or tti Tha*lab, ihtra 
That seek'st witli ieaming to ixn provo thy mind l 
Be not a fool p Uke mangy eaineS shuimed: 

All human fcitpwkdgc tbou with thoen wilt find, 

The science of the whok worid, East and West, 

In these two single doctors is coiubincd." * 

Reference has been made in a former ohap ter to some dl 
thc earliest Humanists, t,g,, Hammid al-RIwiva (t 776 A.D.) 
and his sligbtljr younger contemporary, Khalaf al-Afemår, to 
thetf inEstimablB labouts in reseuing ihe old poetry from 
oblivion, and ta the unstrupulous raethods which they some- 
times employed. 3 Amang their successors, who flourished in 
the Golden Age of Istam, under thc fim ‘Abbisids, the plaec 
of honour betongs to Abi Hi havda (t about 825 a.d,) and 
al-AsmsH {t about 830 a.d.). 

Abu ‘Ubayda Ma'mar b, al-Muthanni was of Jcwish- 
Persian race, and maintained in his wri tings the cause of the 

aim'trb^ Shu<dbifes a g™« tb « Arob national party, for 
which reason he is erroneousty described as a 
Khirijite.i The rare expressions of the Arabic language, the 
history of the Arabs and their con Hiets were his predominsnt 
study—“ndther in heathen nor Muhammadan times,” he 
once boasted, a have two horses met in battjc but that 1 
possess information about them and their riders”4j ye^ w jih 
all his leaming, be was not always able to redte a verse with- 
out mangling it * even in reading the Koran, with the book 

1 Ibn Khallifcån. N'o. 60S ; De Slane's Irarulatiøn, vot, UJ □ -1 

■ S« pp, 131 - 134 , tufra. 

■ GQMsifcLCr, MitJuittimtdamstkc 5fudicn t Fait J, p. ™ 

* tbid^ p. 195 . 
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befor« his eyes, he made mistak«.' Our knowiedge of 
Arabian antiqutty is drawn, to a large extenq from ihe 
traditions coltccted by him which ire p reserved in the Kitabu 
'i-AghJw and clscwhere. He left nearly two hundred works, 
of which along but ineomplete catalogue occurs i ti the Fthrin 
(pp. 53-54). Abd ‘Ubayda was summoned by the Caliph 
Hirdn al-Rashid to Baghdad, wherc he became aequitinted 
A»oiit with Ajma‘ 1 . Thcre was a s randing feud bc- 
tween them, due in part 10 difference of character* 
and in part to persona! jealousics. *Abdu ’l-Malik b. Qurayb 
al-Å$m:i‘I was, like his rival, a native of Basta. Although Ile 
may have been excellcd by o C hers of hiscontemporaries in ccrtairi 
branches of learning, none exhibited in such fine perfeetion 
the varied literacy culture which at that lime was so highly 
prized and so richly rewarded. Whcrcas Abu ‘Ubarda was 
dreaded for his sharp tongue and sarcastiq humour, A^ma‘1 
had all the accotnplishments and grac« of a courtier. Abu 
Nuwas, the first great poet of the ‘AbbSsid perfod, said that 
A$ma*{ was a nigheingale to charm those who heard him 
with his melodi«. In court circles, where the talk often 
tumed o ti philologicsl matters, he was a favourite gu«t, and 
the Caliph would send for him to decide any abstmse question 
Connccted with literature which no one present was ahlc to 
answer. Of his numerous writings on linguistic and anti- 
quarian themes scveral have come down to ns, * I hc Book 
of CamcJs' {Kitåbn ’LIbtf), * The Book of Horses’ (Kitåbu 
and ‘The Book of the Making of Man* [Kitåba 
Kh&iqi a treatise which shows that the Arabs of the 

desert had acquired a considerablc knowledge of human 
anatomy. His work as editor, commcntator, and eritk ol 
Arabian poetry forms (ic has been said) the basis of nearly all 
that has since been written on the subjcct, 

* Itn Qufctyba, KMbu 't-MuJrif, p. 269. 

■ Wliilc Abii J tlbaydA vvm notwions for hU fm^h^nklng prodivKica, 
A$mXL iiad a lirong veen of pfcliHD- s« Goføribtir* tøC ot, p- 19$ 
and .Hi'ft. tur drah r Phåkiqøti Part I, p. 136. 
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Bdlesricttres and literary history are rcpresented by 

a whole series of valitable works* Gnly a Fc w of the most 
importaJil can be men c i on cd here, and Ehat in a 

Ihan ^ _ L . ^ , ,, 

0-0,1, very summary rnnner, The Persian Ruzbih, 
better known as c Abdutllh Ibnu TMuqaÉfa\ wht* 
was put lo death by order of the Callph Mansdr, made severJ 
translations from the Fehlevf or MiddlcvFersian literat ure imo 
Arabk. We posses^ a spccimen of bis powers in die tamons 
®«i fff KaUk and Dimn^whlch is ultimitely derived from 
the Sanscrit Fa&Us af Bidpah The Arabic version is one of 
the oldest prose works in that language and is jusdy regarded 
as a modd of elegant stylt, though it has nor the pungent 
brev i ty wbkh marks true Arabhn doqnotct Ibn 
Qutayb^, vvherse famiEy catne From Merv, held for 
a time ihc office of Cadi at Dmawir, and lived al 
Baghdid in the latter balf of theninth cenmry* We have more 
ihan once dted his 4 Book of General Knowlcdge fc [Kttåhu 
and his 1 Book of Poctry and Poets, 1 {Kiiåhu 
7 -SAiV xvcNi-Shu^rd)^ and may add here the Adahu *LKåtih^ or 
‘Accomphshments of the Seerctary/s a manual of stylktic, 
dealing with onhography, orthoepy, traeogruphy, and the 
Hkc 5 and die l Uyitrju *l-Akhbår^ or * Choko Histories,*3 a yvork 
in ten chapters, each of yrliich is devoted ro a special rheme 
sach as Government, War, Nobility, FriendshEp, Wornen, 

{ Amr b + Rahr at-Jibiz of Basra was a edebraied 
freeehmker, and gave bis name to a sect of chs 
Xlu'milkcs {al-Jåfjtmyyay 4 Hc compobed 

numcroui book* of an anecdoca) and entertaming character. 
Ibn Kballikan singles out as his frnesi and most insiructive 
works the Kiidbu *I-JJajmudn (‘ Btiok of AmmaSs ^ and the 

* professor BfUwnt has gsven a r&um£ ol tbc Conlcnts in tøs Ut h ..,? 
ofFcnid, voL l t p, 3 2*7 s^q. 

■ Ed, by Grmiert (Leyden, 1900 ), 

* Yak i od- tey C, Brockelm.; itu ( Wciioiir and Strnssbiixg, i8g3-i4w,gi 

* The epithet jiifø cieans ' gøggio-eyed/ 
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Kitåhu 'i-BafAn vja-l-Ttibyln ( 4 Bt*ok of Eloqucnce and 
Exposition ^ which is a po pular trestise on rhetoric. It so 
happens—and the faet is not altoget her fortuiTous—that 
txcrttndj val ua ble eantribmbns to the literary lus torv of the 
Arabs were made by two wnters connected with the 
Umayyad Holisc, Ibn ( Abdt Rabbibt of Corddva > 
wj *o was descemfed from an cnfranchised slave of 
the Sjunish Umayyad Cahph, Hisham b* *Abd 
al-Rahmdn {788-796 aæ), has lefl os a miscellancous 
anthology entitlod vt-Furid^ or *Thc Unique Nedt- 

lace t * wliich is divided iiito twent y-Evc boaks, each bearing 
the namc of si different gem, and “eontains something on 
evety subject," Though Abu 1 -Faraj ‘AU, the 
A Jtlahins *' author of the KitMu ’l-AghånL, was born at 
(t 967 *" P ? Isfa hån, he was an Arab of tbe Ambs* betng a 
member of the tribe Qoraysb and a lineal descendant of 
MarwAn, the last Umayyad Caliph, Corning to Baghdad, 
he bent all bis euergscs to the study of Arabi an aniÉqtiity,, 
and towards the end of his li fe found a generous patron in 
al-Muhaibblj the VizÉcr of the Buwayhid søvereign, Mirizzu 
TDawlin His tnå nor Works arc east in the shåde by bis 
great 1 Book of Sangs/ This may be dcscribcd as a history of 
all the Anbian poetry tbac had been set to music down to 
the author*s time, It is based on a collection of one hundred 
mdodfes which was made for the Caliph Ha run al-Rashid^ 
but to thesc Abu 1-Faraj has added many ot hers c hosen by 
himsdf. A ftcr gi ving the words and the airs atiaehed to 
them, he relatcs the lives of the poets and musicians by whom 
they werc composeet* and takes occasion to introduce a vast 
quantity oF historical traditions and anccdoteSj mcluding mueh 
anden t and modem verse* It is said ihac the Såhib Ibn 
^Abbadp 1 when travdlmg, used to take Chirty tameMoads of 
boaks about with him* but on receiving the Aghåni hc con- 


1 Sec p, 367. 
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tcnted Jiimseli with this out book and dispensed with all the 
resi. 1 The chief man of letters of the next generation was 
Ahu Mansur al-Tha'ilibf {the Furricr) of Nay- 
in°3*7 *A sdhur. Notwithstanding that most of his works 
arc unscientific Ccmpilitions, design ed to auuitt 
the public rather than to itnpart solid instruction, his faruous 
anthology of recent and contemporary poets—the Yadmstv 
i-Dafir f or ‘Solitaire of the f unc '^^upplies indubitablc 
prtwf of his fine schotarship and critical taste. Successive 
con ti f mations of the Yatlmø were written by al-Bultharzi 
(t 1073 a.d.) En the Dmyatu ’l-Qnfr, or ‘ Statue of the 
Palaec’j by Abu TMaSUJ al-Hajfrl (t *172 a.tt.) in the 
Zinatu l-Dahr ., or ‘Ornament of the Time'j and by the 
favouritc of Saladin, ‘Imådu ’l-Dm al-Kitib aM*Fihdnf 
(t 1201 A.D,),in the Kkarhiatu 'l-Qayr^ or ‘ Virgin Pearl of the 

Palace.’ From the te nth een tury on ward 1 hc st u dy of phi lology 

proper began to dedine, ivhilc on the other band those Sciences 
which formerly grouped themselves round phi lology now 
became independent, were cultivated with brillant success, 
and in a stiorE time renebed their xcnichn 

The elements of History ire found (t) in Pre-Islamic tra- 
ditions and {2) in the Hajhh of the Prophet, but the idea ot 
iiLjL'-n j hatorical tom position on a grand scale wts prob- 
ably sugg«tcd to the Ar»bs by P C rsia n mw ] c [s 
such as the Pehfcvf KhuMynÅrn^ or ‘ Book of Kings,’ which 
Ibnu ’l-MuqafpJ 1 turned into Arabic in the eighih century 
of our era under the title of Siyarv Mu&ki ’Hjfjam, thnt is, 

* The History of the Kings of Pema.’ 

Under the first head Hishitn Ibnu 'l-Kalbf (+ 819 ad) 
and bis father MuhamtmJ deserve particular mentton as paius- 
t alting and trust worthy retorders, 

HistoricaJ traditions relacing to the Prophet were put in 

T \bn Khallikån, Dt Slane's translation, H 9 p, + 
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writing at an esrly date (&cc p. £47)* The first biography of 
Mu^mmad (SfratM Rashli r I!åk), comptled by Tbn Ishiq, 
whe åkd in thc reis« of Man$ur (768 a.d.1 
Prcpiirt and hu. has come down to us onfy Ln ihc recension 
ComputoK by Ibn Hisbim (t 834**11.)* This work 

as well as thosc af al-Wdqidi (t 813 a*d + ) and Ihn Sa*d 
(t 845 a.d,) have bccn already notieed. 

Other edebratcd historiens of thc ‘Ab hisid period are thc 
folio wing. 

Afimadk Yahyi al-Balldhun (t 892 a.Dh), a Pertblt, wrotc 
an ,iccount of thc early Muhamnmdan conquests IKitdéu 
Futuhi * 1 ^Rulddn) t which has been editcd by 
De Goeje^ and an immtnse chronide based on 
gencalogical principis * The Book of thc Lineages of the 
Nobles 1 (Kiidhu Jnidbi *I-dihrdj\ of whldl two volomes are 
ex tant. 1 

Abå Hinifa Ahmad at-DfnawarJ (t 895 a.d.) was also Of 
trinian descent* His ‘ Book of Long Histories * (Kitdåu 
%dåh&dr af-T*wdf) deals largely with the 
national legend of Perssa, and is written through- 
dut from thc Persian point ofvjew* f 

Ibn Wadib al-Ya ( qubE s a tontemporary of Dlnawart, pro- 
dueed an cacdlent compcndsum of universal bistory,, whkh 
is specially valuisble beeatise irs am hor, being a 
follower of thc Housc of ^All, has prcservcd the 
ancient and unfalssfied ShPke trad ilion* His work has heen 
edited intwo voLumcs by Professor Houtsma (Lcyden, 1883). 

The Annals of *f a h ir ^ edited by De Gocjc and o ther 
European scholars (Lcydcn, 1879-1898), and thc Golden 
Mcadows^ {Mstrujv 'J-Dhahair) of Mas t yE J which Pavet de 

• Orw of lhese r Ihe ejoycnih c i the cosupfole work,, has been ediled by 
Ahlwanll: Anonymt ArabncJu Ckrpifik {GreLfAival J, Il {»Ven 

-cc Liiu of the Umay VLid QaJLph, 'Al-Xtij 'l-Malzt [685-705 *.d.|. 

■ Tbe flettet ticJc La. Lts Ptjirsts tfQr r JkocfccJmuiu p m his sborter 
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CouiEnHe and Barbier Je Mcynurd published with i French 
transladon (Paris, 1861-1577), h * v e been fr«|uently died in 
the foregotng pages ; andsince ihese two »uthors are not only 
the greatest his tortam of the Muhammadan East but aiso 
(cxceptmg, possibly, Ibn Khalddn) the most eminent of all 
who dcvoied themselves to this brandi of Arabic liccraturc, 
we must endeavour to malte the rcader more cloaety ac- 
quatnted with thero. 1 

Abu Ja*&f Muhammad hjarfr was born in 838-839 a*d. at 
Amul in Tabaristin, the mountainous province lying alon^ 

thC *“* COaSt ° f ,he Cas P ian s « 5 wher.ee ihe 

name, TabarÉ, by which he is usually itnown.' 

At this time ‘fréq was still the principal fceus of 
Muhammadan cultunr, so tbat a poet couldsay :_ 


"I see a man itt whoro fhc sccretarial dig ni ty is manifest 
One who displ-tyi the tarilNaiit culiure of 'Irdq'" 1 


Thicber ihc )r°u„ S Tttbttl camc to cratpltt« hk odocotioh. 
. tra.cllcd by w.ty ot R.yy B.ghdhJ, virftd 
ncighbounng towns, and extended his tour to Syru and 
£gypt- Although his fither sent him * yearly dlowance, it did 
not always arrive punctmlly, and he himsdFrelates that o n one 
CHrcas.on he procured bread by sdlmg the sleev« of his shin 
rortmutdy, at Bughdid he was introJuced to ‘Uhayddlib b 
Yahyi, the Vizier of M utawaktil, who engaged him as tutor for 
his son, Howlong he held this post is imcertain^but he wasonlv 
twenty-three years of age when his patron wem out of ofEce 
Ftftccn ycars later wc find him, penniless once more, in Cairo 


BisL cf Awfrk Ul/ntfure (I^ipjurfr 1901% fk. no, slat« thai ih* a- ^ 
translation gi -Vrjrjru 't-Dhtfhub is ^ ‘ GoEcJm? iisdicd; 1 ' C ccifreid 

1 this Work tbe o^tJcrsl^j npfc „ - p 

)ntr«tuctk» tptlbKahed In tlic supplemenUry v.xJt,, S&StaTftl 
Ciwsary} Uie Lrydcn edition, and his excellent Jrt id c 
early Arab Hi si or jan* In the Etuyebftedi ru Britan n ,ca. Tb and 

■ Abu h I» M»fréflfn , «1. by JiiynboU^ voE. \, p r 
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[876-877 A,B r ) f He soon, howcvér, returncd to Baghddd, 
whcrc he passed the remainder of his Kfe tn teaching and 
writing. Modest, unselfish, and simple in his habits, he diffused 
his cncyclopacdtd knowledgc with an almost super buman 
industry. During forly years ? it ts saiJ, he wrote forty Icaves 
every day* His great works are the IVr£#A« *i-Rmuf u/a- 
ot £ Annals of the Apostles and the Klings, 1 and his 
Tafsir t or 4 Gmnmentary on the Koran. 1 Both, even in tbeir 
present shape, are bøoks of enormons extent, yet it seeins 
likely thai both were originally composed on a far iargcr 
stale and were abbreviated by the author for general ust. His 
pupils, wc are told, fl.stly refused to read the first editions with 
hitri, whereupon hc exclaEmed ^ M EnthusidSTn for leaming is 
dend f n The History of T^harf, Frotn the Crcation to the 
vear 302 A-H<=:gi5 A-D^ is distingu ished by u completens of 
detail, aecuracy, and the iruly stupendous learningof its author 
tliat is reveajed throughout, and that maltes the Annals a vast 
btorehouseof valuablc information for the historian as well 33 
for the student of Islarm” 1 It is arranged chronologicaljy, 
the events being tabulnred under theycar (of the Mu^ammadari 
cra) in whtcli they occurred, Moreover, it has a very peculiar 
form, K Bach ioiportant faet is relatqd, if possib]e J by an 
eycMwitness or contemporary, whose accoum carne down 
through a series of narratorsto the au c hor* If he has obtained 
more chan one accmint of a fact s witb more or less importatit 
modifications, through several series of narrators, he com- 
rmmiciiccs thein all to the reader in sxttn jb, Tbus wc are 
enabled to consider the facts from more than Ohc point of 
View, and to acquire a vivid and clear notion of them,” * 
According to modem ideas, Taharfs tom pilat ion is not so 
muoh a history as 1 prictlcss collectiøn of original docuinents 
placed side by side without any atrempt 10 construct a criticaJ 

1 Srfeclwn frvm Ok 4nnah 0 / TabaH , «L by H. J. de Goeje {Leydca, 

l^) F p< si. 

1 De Oocje's I ntrodutdon to ftixtrif p L iXTiL 
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aiid cofitinuous narritive. At iirstsighton.fi can hardlv see tht 
wood For the trees, but on doser study the essen dal features 
gradoatly emerge and stand out in bold relief from amidst rhe 
muld tude of insignificant drenmstances which lend freshness 
and Iife to the whole. Tabsri sufifered rhe cd® mon tale of 
standard historians. His work was abridged and popuiarised, 
the unådi or chains of authorkies were suppressed, and the 
various parallel accounts were combined by subsequent writefs 
in to a single version.* Of the Annals* as it lefl the author's 
hånds, no entire copy exists anywherc, but tnany odd vol urnes 
are preserved in diflerenr parts of the world, The Leyden 
edition is based on these scattered MSS., which lu e Lily com- 
prise the whole work wkh the eJicepdoti of a few not very 
seriens lacunæ. 

'All b. Hitsayn, a native of Baghdid, was ealfed Maltøl 
after One of the Prophec’s Companions, ‘AbduIIåJi b. Ma$ l dd, 

tC wh ™ hc tv * xi hSs Although we 

i^jLo.y possess only a small remnanc of his voluminous 

writings, no betler pruoi can be desired of the 
vast and various erudition which he gathered not from books 
alone, but Itkewise from long travel in aimost every part of 
Asia, Am ong nther plaecs, ha visired Armen fa, India, Ceylon, 
Zanzibar, and Madagascar, and he appears to have sailed in 
Chinese warers as well as in the Caspian Sea. “ My journey 
he says, “resembks that of the sun, and to me the pu^’s ve ^ 
is applieable 


u, We turn our steps to™* cach differem clime 
Ndw to the F^rrheat East, theo West miee mmc 
Uven as, the suts, which stays not Lis advance 
O'ex IriiCts r^nu-.-lc thai no man duM eipJore, 1 ,r J 


* Atti&vnh the VUier oi A&mffr I, m c SiminitJ, marfe fri gfig k n ^ 

Pcrniin cpitGfiac ot whreh 3 Freach t™:,LiJtioo by Dublin ^-,{i£abcri' 
Vfia pubLbh&d in 1867-1^74. * 

* JfjmfM ’^Dhiihub, cd, by Birbier de Mcynard, vn) H t r p* 5 s*q 
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He spcnt the Lirer years of hia Hfe chiefly In Syria and Egypt 
—-for he had no scttled abod c-—tompiling the grcat historicaJ 
Works* 1 of whlth the Muritjv r i-Dhahab is an cpitome* As 
regards the snqtives which urged him co write ? Mas É udi 
dedares that he vished to fbllow ebe exampte of schobrs and 
sages and lo leave behind bioi i praLeworthy memorial and 
iiupcrishable monument. Hc c Lims to havo tak en a wider 
view than his predeces&or^ 4t O ner who has never quitted his 
hearth and home, but ts conteni with the knowledge which 
he can acquirc contcrnmg the htscory of his own [mi of the 
world, is not on the same level aa one who spends his lifc in 
travel and passes his davs in restless wandcrings, and draws 
fortil all manner of curious and ptecions information from ks 
bidden mine. 1 " 3 

Mas*udl has been named the * the Herodotus of die Årabs/ 
and the tomparison is not unjustj His work, although it 
lacks the artistic unity which disdnguishes that 
T jj w JJjEp of the Greek histomn, shows the same eager 
spirit of cnqutryj the same open-mindedness and 
disposition 10 record wichout pfejudicc lll the marvcIJotis things 
diat he had heard or seen, the same ripc cxpcrience and large 
outlook: on the present as on ihc past. It is professedly a 
universal history heginning with the Crestian and Gilding at 
the Caliphatc of Mutl*, in 9^7 a.d., but no description can 
cover the tin mense range of topics which are discussed and 
the innumcrable digressions with which the author de Ug h es 
or irntates his re^ders^ au the case may b CA Thus, to piek 

1 The Akhbdru "t-Zdimu.N in Ihirly volflmes (nnc volurtie 11 at 

Vkmu] and the Kildb mi*éwmt* * Muruju 'faDkakab, p. g&eq, 

* It miy bc uotad as i cainddcucc tlut Ibn KhiEdiin caUs Mis'udi 

jjiiuJbi** '"an Imam for all Ihe hislarfjtol^ Which 

resemblc^ ihough it dæ* ncl tmclty eonreapoud Lt i t u the Kither er 
Htstoty * 

* ^li<i J udi jiives a suiiLeinry ol thtiCO&tenffl uf his hhtOrica] ihdrdigiocs 

W£rfcs m tlie PrdAM tu the Tanbih %pa*'I*Ishrdf r cd. by De Gocjc, p. 2 ^qq. 
A translation oi this passage by [Je Socj wi\\ be ftiund m Barbier de 
llcymutfi edition uf the 'l-Dhahub^ vaL, k p p, 303 
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a fcw tximplcs at random, wc find a dissertation or tides 
(vol, i, p. 144) j an account of thc t'tnnln or sea-serpent (téiL, 
P- 2 ( > 7 ) i Of pearl-fishing in the Persian Gulf (Hid., p. 328); 
ind of the rhinocetos (i'éta',, p. 385). Mas*udi was a keen 
student and critic of religious bdkfs, on which subject he 
wrotc se veral books. 1 The Murhjit 'l-Dhahab supplies aa ny 
valuabie details rcgarding the Mu(iainmftdan sects, and also 
regarding the Zoroastriins and Sibians, There is a parricularly 
interesting report of a meeting which tooic piaee between 
Ahtnad b. Tul un, the go vemor of Egypt (86S-877 a.d,), 
atid an aged Copt, who, after giving his views as to thc source 
of tiie Nile and the construction of the Pynjnids, defended his 
fiitrh (Christianity) on the ground of its manifest etrorsand con- 
trad [etions, arguing that its acceptanee, in spite of these, by 
50 many peoplcs and tings was decisive evidencc of its truthj* 
MashjdPs account of the Caliphs is chiefly remarkable for 
the characteristic aneedotes in which it abounds. Instead 
of putting together a [ucthodical narcative he has tbrowi off 
a brilliant but utiequal sketch of public affairs and private 
manners, of social lift and literacy history, Only considentdons 
of space have prevented me from enridiing this volumc wltb 
not a few pages which are as lively and picturesque as any in 
Suetonius. His last work, thc Kitdiu 7 - 7 Wtø uuNLMrd/ 
(‘ Book of Admonition and Recension')^ was intended 10 takt 
a general survey of the field whidt had been more fhJly 
traversed in bis previous coinpuskiomi, and also to supplement 
ihcm wheft st sccmcd nectisary- 


We inust pass over the tninor bistoriatii and biographere 
of this period—for eiatnplc, »Uthl (t 1036 A B £ whose 


1 S-éc Muråj, yqL i p p. api, and td 3. lii* p r 368. 
* toI. ii r p. 37a jqq, 


' ? C r r e ” dcr5 **>* tidr by U Livre de W ..(Mation <* <J e 

jcnhon oti 1 rndicatcur et le Moolleur'; but Me De Gocje'a edition of 


ITUJCUtiOfl 

Lhc Lul [LreyiJcn. l3^], p, jnvii 
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Kit At ttt-Tamini cdebr&m ihc glorious rdgn of Sultan 
M alun ud of Gbazna; Kba;ib of Baghddd (t 1071 a.d.), 
who composed s history of the eminent men of 

h *E«-. that city j ‘Imddu l-Dtn of Isfehin (t 1201 
a*d«)j the biographer of Saladin ; Ibnu 
(t 1248 ArV>% bom at Qifc (Copto$) in Upper Egypt, whose 
lives of the phiiosophers and sci stilists have on ly Co mc down 
to ns in z eompendiuni entitkd TåfrWm *l* fluteimå ; Ibnu 
’l-Jawzi (t iioo A-d.)j a prølific writer in almost every branch 
of literaturc^and his grandson, Yusuf(t 1257 A,o<}—generally 
talled Sib^ Ibn al-Jawzi—author of the Afiråtu *i~Zamån % or 
4 M Error of the Time'; Ibn Ab i Ugaybfta {t 1270 A.D.), 
whose his tory of phystdaris, the 'Uyurtu *I-Anhå y has been 
edsied by A. Maller (1884) ; and the Chnstianj Jsrjb (George) 
a]-MaJrin (+ 1273 A.D.), compiler of a universal chronicle— 
rmmed the Majmit* ai-Mubårak —of wJiich the second part, 
from Mutøammad to the end of the ‘Abbasid dynasry, was 
rendered into Latin by Erpcnius in 1625. 

A special notice, brief ihough it must be, is due to ‘Iziu 
1 -Dln Ibnu ’I-Athir ( + 1234 a,d*)- He wis brought up-at 
Mosul in Mesopotamia, and after fin ishi aig his 
<t°i3dl JS? stu ^ies in Baghdid, Jerusalem* atid Syria, he 
retur ned home and devoted himself to reading 
and litcrary compøsitLøn* Ibn Khallildn, who knew hidi 
pcnsonally, speaks of him in the hi g hest terms both as a man 
and ns a sc hedar. u His grear work, the Kémilf embracing 
ihe htstory of the world from the carliest period to the year 
bi# of the Hsjra (ta^o-iajl A.D.) t merits its reputation as 
one of the best productioiis of the tind/ tfl Down to the 
year 302 a.h. the author has merely aJbridgcd the Annals 
of Tabarl wsth cccasiønal additions from other sources« Irs 

1 The fult titte Rn h'iUibt* 'U&fmil /i 't-TariÅÅ , or * The Perfed Book 
oe Chronicla' It haa been ediled by Tocnberg in fourtccn vdlumca 
(Leyden, 1851-11^ 

* Ibn lihall [tin, t>* Støntfs InmlatiBn* vot il,p, 289. 
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the fint volutne he gives a Ion g account of thc Fre-islamic 
battles [Jpdmu *{- 4 j/raå) whlch is not fbund in thc present 
tesi of Tatar!; but De Goejt, as I barn from Professor 
Hcv-in, thinks that this secdon was in c lud ed in Tabaifs 
original drafc and was subscquently stnick out, Ibnu p l-AtMr 
was deeply vtrsed in the science of Tradition, and his Usrfu 
*i-Ghåba ( 4 Lions of the Jungle*) contains biographiea of y, 50 o 
Cumpanmns of the PropheL 

An immcnsc quancicy of information Cdnceming the various 
countrits and peoples of the ‘Abbisid Empire has been prc- 
Krvc ^ f° r ** b Y Moslem geographers, whø 

in uiany cases describe what ihey aciiaJly wit- 
nessed and expcricnccd in thc course of their travel^ 
alehough they often help themselves liberally and without 
aeknowledgnient from the works of their predccessors. 
The folio wing List, whieh does not pretend to bc exhaustive, 
may find a ptacc høre* 1 

i, The Persian Ibn Khnrdidbih (firsi half of ninth century) 
was post master in the provincc of Jihil, th c Media øf 

iwonnikaak lhc a ncicnc&J Eitdéu 7 -Mattttii 

{*Book of thc Rends and Gountrtes 1 ), an official 
gusdobook, is the oides c gcog raphicaJ work in Arabje [hat 
has come down to m* 

i. Abu Is^iq al-Firisfj a na ti ve of Pec&epolis [I^akhr)_ 

on thisaccount he U known as Iftakhrf—wrote a book eallcd 
Mmå&bi { 4 Ro Li tes of the Provinds 1 ), 

which was afterward* revtsed and enlarged by 
Ibn Hawijal. Both works belong to the second 
half of thc tenth century and contain “a carefyl deskription 

1 An excellent aocount oi the Arab gc^graptktrg i® given by Guy Le 
Stnnge En thc Introduction (øtus Palestint undtr tk* Mvsltm& (London, 
i&go). De Goeje ha* edited the work* of Ibn Kbardadbiln, ibn 

Hawqat h and Muqaddasi iti tbc BiMw&tm Gwgrafhwnim Ambkdftom 
(LeydfiU, i#7U p ttcj 
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of each provine« in turn of the Muslim Empire, wlth the 
dlief cities and notable places*” 

3, A]-Muqaddasl (or al-MiqdisC), i.r^ f the niti ve of the 
Holy City % was børn at Jerusalem in 9+6 a . d « In bis 

delig btful book entitled jfhsatw 7 -T^^j/m JJ 
y«t*ddttL L-AyÅlim hc has gathered up the Friiits 

of twenty years* trav el ting through the donunions of the 
Galiphate, 

4. Ombring the SpamYh Arahs, Baitrij, IdrM, and Ibn 
Jubayr t all of whom flourished in the eleventh century f 

ffe cdehc to the greacest of Moslem geographets, 
¥iq " L b. l A MalUh (i 179-1219 A. U.J. A Greet 

by hirth, he was enslaved in his diildhood and sold to 
a mereb 11 nt of Bug Ildid* His master gave him a good 
edqcation and frequendy sent hun on trad in g ex pedi clous 
to the Persian Golf and dscwhcre. After bring enfranchised 
in consequence of a quarrel with his brnefactor, be supported 
himsdf by copying and seEling mainiscripts. In t arg-i 22a A.m 
hc entountered the Tarcarij who had invaded JQiwariaim, and 
w fled as naked as when he shaU be raised from the dusr of 
the grave on the day of the raurrection*" Furthcr details of 
his advemurøus li fe arc tecorded in the in terts ring eiotice 
by Ibn Khallikim* His grat Geographkal Dkfionary 
J / -BuIAåh) bas been edsted in siv vol urnes bv 
Wtistenfeld (Lclpiig! 1 K66) s and is described by Mr. Le 
Stninge as (i a storchouse of gcographical information, the 
valne of which it would be impossible to over-cstimate.” Wc 
possess a nse ful epitome of it, made about a ccntury Jater, viz^ 
the Morå^tdu ' 1 -IfftfåK Amon g the few oihrr excant worLs 
of Yiqut, attention may be called to the Afuthtnrii—% lesicon 
of places bsaring the same name—and tbe Mu^attat f l'Udahå r 
or 1 Dictiomry of Lt[ld^txen^s J , which bas been editedl bv Pro¬ 
fessor Margoliouth for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial 
F nnd, 


1 De Støn i s traitslati om. vol. iv, p,. 9 sqr] r 
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As re§ards the philosophical and mct Sciences the Mos!trins 
naturally deri ved their ideas and mate ri al from G reck tulrure, 
which had e&tablished irself in Egypt, Sy ria, and 
Western Asia since the time of Alexander 1 * 
conquests. When the Syrian school of Edc&sa 
was braken yp by ccclcsiastical dii&cnsions towards the end 
of the fifth eentury of our cra f the expelled savants toak refuge 
En Fersia at the Sisinian court, and Khusraw Anushlrwin, or 
Nåshlrwan (531—578 A + o*) — rhesatne mon&rch who welcømed 
the Neo-platonist phiiosophers banished from Athens by Jus- 
thnian— founded an Acadcmy at JundÆ-shapdr in Khumtiii, 
where Grcek medicins and philo&ophy coma hued to be cmght 
drjwn to 'Abbusid days, Anoihcr centre of Hellen isen was the 
city of IJ arran in M es op o tam i iL, Its in habi tants, Syrian heatbens 
who generally appeal in M nham madan history under the namc 
of ^Sabians,’ spoke Ara bie with fådlity and concributcd in 
no small degree to the diffusion of Greck wisdom. The work 
of translation was done alenost ent&rely by Sy ri arts, In the 
monasteries of Syria and Mesapoiamia the 

TraJuLatL-^na a ' 

writings of Aristotle, Gralen, Ptolemy, and othef 
jncienr masters were rendered with siavish fidelity, 
and these Sy riae versions were afterwards retranslated 
in to Årabic. A beginning was made under tbe Uraayyads, 
who carcd Itttle for Islam but were by no ateans in¬ 
different to the ctaims of literature, art, and science, An 
Umayyad prince, Kb alid b. Yazid, proctired the translation 
of Greefc and Copric works on akhemy, and himself wrote 
three treatiseson that subject. The accession of the *Abbasids 
gave a great impul.se to such studies which foum! an en- 
lightened patron in the CaJiph Mansur. Works on logfc and 
Enedicifie were translatcd from the Peh levi by I bu u 
(t about 760 a.d.) and 01 hers. It is, hø wc ver, the splendid 
rdgn of Ma’mun (Si 3—833 A + r>.) that marks tbe full vigour 
□f this Orientai Renj ternet* Ma’mun was no ordinary man. 
Like a true Fc rsian, hc threw himself heart and soul i nto 
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theological speculatioits ind used the authority of the Catiphacc 
to en force 1 liberal standard nf orthodoxy. His intenst in 
science was no icss ard en t. According 10 a story told in tb c 
Fihrist* be drcamed that he saw thc venerable figure of 
Aristotle seated on 1 ehronc, and in consequence 
Ui-aiia; 0 f t |jj s vision hc sent a deputation to the Roman 
Emperor (Leo the Armenian) to obtain scient i/i c 
book* for translation in to Arabic, The CaliphS 
cxample was folio wed by private irdi vi duals. Three bro t tiers, 
Mufiammad, Ah mad, and Hasari, known collccdvcly as tbc 
Bani Musi, “drew transistors from distant countriei by the 
offer of ample rewards * and tbus made evident the marveb 
of science. Gcometry, engineering, thc movemencs of tbe 
heavenly bodies, music, and astronomy vrere the principal 
subjcois to which they turned their attention ; but these were 
only a small number of their acquirements ”3 Ma’mun in- 
stalicd thetn, with Yahyå b. Abi Mansur and other scientists, 
in the House of WisJom ( Baytu at Bagbdad, an 

institution whicb comprised a wdUstockcd library and an 
astronomical observatory. Among thc celebrated translators 
of the ninib century, who were themselves conspicnous workers 
in the new held, wc can only men don the Christians Qosjd b. 
Ldifi and Huuayn b. Ishit], and thc Sabian Thibit b. Qurra. 
lt does not fall within the scope of this rolumc to consider 
in detail dus achievcmenis of the Moslcms in science and 
philosophy. That in some departments they made valuable 
additions to ok istin g fcnowledge must certainly be gramed, 
but these discoverics count for lit tle in comparinn with the 
debt which wc owe to the Arabs as pioncers of tearning and 
bringers of hght to mediæval Europc.a Mcinwhilc tt is only 


■ P- = 4 J- , 

9 The Irans Lalora coaployed by tbe Ban& Mu>il Tsxre p^d al Ihc rite 
of afcaut 50D dmiru -i munlh \\bitL r p. 4^ 1, i S ^qq-^ 

i iirid-y p. JJI ; I Tin laudli tin, De Skut'* Irlnslatiim, VoL iii h p, 3*5* 

* A duptø a[ Erasi wuuld bc réqnir^ in Gfder to UCl fi>r|h adcquAlel? 
thc chicl mjtcml and intcDedijaJ beneffl* whitli European d^ilUataon 
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posiible to emi metal c a fci» of the nuet eminent philwiphcn 
and scient iti c men who lived du ring chc ‘AbbJsid age. The 
read er will observe that with rare exceptions they were of 
foreign origtn. 

The letding spirits tn philosophy were:— 

i* Ya‘(]iib b. Ishiq al-fCindf, a drscendam of the princely 
famtly of Kinda [see p. 42). He was distinguished by his 
KiadL contemporarics with the dtle Faylashfu 'NJrml, 
‘ The Phitosopher of the Arabs.' He flouHshed 
in the first Julf of the ninth cent Liry. 

2. Abu Nasr al-Fføhi (f 950 a.d.), of Turkish race, * 
native of FirAb in Transoxania, The later years of his life 

rirfM wcrc P 355 ^ at Ale PP° under the patronage of 

Sayfu ’l-Dawla. He devoted himsclf to the study 
of A ristotie, who tn Moslcms agrtc with Dan te in regarding 
as w ii maestro di color chc sanno. ,T 

3 ‘ Abi <A11 Ibn Sini (Aviccnna), bnrn of Pcisian patents 
at Khannaythan, near Bult ha ri, in the year 980 a.d. As 

rbn Siai a 7 °^ th he dis f ,la J r * d nxtraordinary talents, so 

that “in the siatteenth year of bis age physicians 
of the highest eminence camc to read med tein c with hi ni 
and to learn those modes of treaement which he had 
discovered by his practice,” t He was no quiet student, 
lilce Firib i, but a pleasure-bving, advtmurous man of the 
world who travellcd from court to court, now in Jiirour now 
io disgrace, and always writing indefetigably. His system 

h.aa deri ved from the Aratw Tlie redder ma y rømaJt Von Kr zmcr*s 
OrihtrgtstAdekU <Ui Orients. vol r ii r dtapters 7 and 9 ; Etterens, Die Araber 
»"• MittaWtor (Lnipiig. i33j); SédlUot. llisteirt gtntraU dti Amtet; 
Schatk. Poesit tind Kami dtr Araber in Spanitn und Sicilien: Munk’ 
AI lian fti 4 * Fhiknophit Jmvt tt Artdit; Dn Laty O'Leary * -Uabic 
Thonsht andils Plact i rt Hiilory (f^araJ; ind Campbell. AiMy Veditint 
and i tt Infutntr ™ titt Jl tiddit Agts [1^16), A volirme cntltted Tht 
Legæy of At Istemte World, *4. by Sir T. W. Arnold and Prolcssar 
A* GuiJUumc, i9 in of pnfalicatimi. 

1 itrn KhiHiVfrn, De Slan&’B franBUtian* voJ, i, p„ 
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of phtkisopliyj in wlnch A ristete! Ean and N^platonic thffirics 
arc combined with Perstan mysdoSin, vrås well suited to 
the popular tastfj and in the East it still rcighs supremf, His 
chicf Works arc the Shifé (Remedy) on physics* meta^ 
physics* Ætc., and a great ntedkal encyclopædis cntitled the 
j^drtlnt (Canon), Avicenna died in 1037 a.d, 

4* The Spån h h phitosophers, Ibn Båjja (Ave m pace), Ibn 
Tufåyl, and Ibn Rushd (A vernes), all of whom flourished in 
the twdfth century after Christ. 

The most illustrions namc beside Avicenna in the history 
oF Arabian medierne is Abu Bakr al-RizI (Rhazes), a naturt øf 
Rayy l near Teheran (t 923 or 93a a.d.). Jdbir 
b + Hayyin of Tarsus (t ahorn 780 a*d.)—- the 
tadKiu™^ Gtbtr of European wriEers— won eqtial renown 
as an al c he mist. Astranomy went hånd in hånd with asirobgy* 
The mder may recognise aEFajrgh£n£* Abd Ma%har of Balkh 
(t S 85 a.d.) and * 1 -Bati£n(» a Sdbian of IJarrin (+ 929 A.D.)* 
under the nam es of Alfragamis* Albumaser, and Albatcgnius* 
by which they btcame known in the West, Abn *Abda 3 Jåh 
al-Khwirizmi* who lived in the Caliphace of Mamdn, was 
the firs: oF a long line of maihernaticsans. In this science* as 
also in Medtcinc and Astronotny, wc sec the in fluenet of 
India upan Muhammidari civilisation—an in fluenet* hoverer, 
which, in so far as k depended on literary sources* was more 
restneted and in fin i tdy less vital than ihat of Grtreec. Only 
a passing reference can be made to Åbå Rtyljda al-Binicii, a 
niti ve of Khwarizm (KLhiwa), whosc knowlcdge of the 
Sciences, intsquities* and custøms of India w;as 
Suc ^ 1 515 no bad ever cqudled, HEs two 

principal woijfS, the jftftér ul~ Béqifu* or * Surt i ving 
Monuments*' and the Tarikhu *i-tHndy or 4 History of India* 1 
have been edhed and tninslated into English by Dr Sadiau. 1 

Some conception of the amazing inteUettusJ activa ty of ihe 

* Th* Chronoiogy of Anet trit Nation* (LoQdOD r 1^79) aud Athiruni't 
India (Lcndoo, rESS). 
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Mosle ras duft tig thc carlier part of the ^Abbasld period, and 
also of The enonnous losses which Arabic literature has suf- 
fered through the destnictian of thousands of hooks f hat ve 
bowii to us b y nothing beyond their titles and the na mes of 
rj^Fikrid thc * r authors, may be gained from the Fihrijty 
or 'Index* ofMuhammad b. Isljiq b F Abt Ya^ub 
aUNadfm al-Warriq al-BaghdMt (t 995 jun.)* Rcgarding 
thc compiler we have no further information tb an is conveyed 
in the last two epithets attached to his name; he was 
a copy ist of MSS** and was connected with Ba^hdad dther 
by birth or residence ; add that, according to his own State- 
men i (p. 3+9, 1 . 14 sqq.), he was at Consiantinople (Udfra 
'LRuns) in 9S8 ArD.j thc same ycar in which his work was 
tomposed, Hc may passi bly have bceEi rdattrd to the famous 
rauslcian, Isb^q b. Ibrdhfm al-Nadxmcf Mosul (t £49—850 a*d 4 
hnt this has yet to bc proved. At any rate we owc to his 
industry a tiniquc conspeecus of the Siterary hisiory of the 
Ands to th e end of the fourth tentnry after the High c. The 
Fihmt {as ebe au tb or expkms in his brief Prefaqe) is w an 
Index of the hooks of all nations, Arabi and foreigncrs alske, 
wbieh are extam in the Arabic language and script, on every 
brancli of knowledge 5 comprising information as to their 
compilers and the dasses of their authors, toget her with thc 
gcncalogicsof those perams, ilic dates of their birth, the lengch 
of their lives, the times of their death, the places to which 
they bclonged, their merits and their finits, since the begin- 
ning of every science that has been invemed down to the 
present cpoeh ; namely, the vear 377 of the Hijra " As the 
con le tits «f thc Fihrut (which considerably exceed the above 
descri piion} have been anaiyscd in detail by G. Flugel 
(Z.DM*G n vol. 13, p. 559 sqq.) and set for eb in tabdar 
form by Professor Browtic in thc first valmue of bis L i ura ry 
Hhttrj tf Ptrtiøy 1 I need only mdicacc the general anan ge¬ 
ment and scope of the work F It is dividtd in£0 icn 

■ P. J^sqq. 
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discourscs (mufJ/Jf), which are subdivided in to a v arving 
n i.mh pr of sections {funun), Ihnu ’l-Nadfm ducusses, in 
rhe first piae c, the knguages, scripts, and sacred boo Ses of 
the Arabs and ot tier peopl«, the revelation of the Koran, the 
order of its chapters, its col Lee tars, red ac tors, and comme n- 
tators. Passi ng next to the Sciences which, as wc have sccn, 
arose from study or the Koran and primarilv served as hand- 
maids to theology, he reb tes the origin of Grant) mar, and 
gives an ateount of the different schools of gramm&rians with 
the trcatiscs which they wrote. The third discourac embraces 
History, Relles-Lcttres, Biograpby, and Genealogy j the fourth 
treårs of Poctrv, ancicnt and modem. Sdiolasticism {Kalåm} 
forms the subject of the folio wing cbapier, which con ta in s 
a vaJuablc ttotice of the Isrtii'lUs and their founder, ‘AbduUih 
b. Maymiln, as abo of the cclebrated mystic, Husayn b. 
Mansur al-HaMj. From ih esc and many other names redo* 
lent of heresy the author rerums to the orthodox schools of 
Law—the Mal i tc i tes, Hanafiees, Sbåffites and ^ahirites ; then 
to the jurisconsults of the ShFa, &c. The seventb discourse 
deals wi'th Philosophy and *tbc Ancicnt Sciences,* under which 
head wc find »rat curiou* speculations conceming their 
origin and introduction to the tands of Islam j a list of tnnis* 
lators and the book s which they rcndcrcd into Arabi c f an 
account of the Grtek philosophera from Thales to Flutarch, 
with the names of their worlts that were known to the Mos¬ 
lems 5 and finally a literary survey of the remaining Sciences, 
such as Mathciuadcs, Music, Astronomy, and Medicine. 
Hcrc, by an abrupt transition, we enter the enchanted dumain 
of Oriental fable—the Haiår Afiån^ or Thousand Tales, 
KalEla and Dirmra, chc Book of Sindbad, and the legends of 
Rustam and Isfandiyéx | worlts on sorcery, magte, conjnring, 
amulets, talismans, and the like. European savants have long 
recognised the importance of the tiinth discourse,* which is 

' Thf passages concemlng [he ^ibian* werecdilcd and tramslalcit, wilh 
^Lolu aMnotiliOD^ by Cfrwnl&ohft in bia »kJ Ssabt&rttui L^L 
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dcvotcd to the doet ri nes and wntings of thc fabiiffij and thc 
Dualis tic seets (bund ed by Manes, Bardernes, Marcion, Maz- 
dat, and ot her heresiarchs. The aur hor con dudes his wort 
wich a e hap ter gn the AJchemisis {ai-KimiytPktt). 

Pelersburj*, HJ56}, ni. fl. p. 1-365, while Fingel made simibr use «f tlic 
M:michaan portion In Unni, ttirtt Lchrt und teint Sch riften (Uipzig, 
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ORTHODOXY* F RE E-THO E/GHT, AN'D MYSTIC15M 

W E have al read y given some account o: the g real pol ideal 
revolution which look placc under the ^Abbisid dynascy^ and 
ive have now to consider ihe no less vital indtjenere 
of the new era in the held of religion, le will bc 
rernembered rhat the House of 4 Abbis came 
forward as champions af Islam and of the oppressed and 
persecuted FaithfuL Their vjciory was a triumph for the 
Muhammadait over the National idea. u They wished, as 
they said, to revive the dcad Tradition of the Prophe£ + Thcv 
broughr the experis in Sacred Law from Medtn^ whkh had 
bitherco been their home* to Baghdad k and ajways tav ked 
their approbation by tak tag care that even pol ideal qnesdons 
should he treated in legal form and dectded in accordance with 
the Koran and theSunna. In rcaiiry ? howevcr f they used Isben 
only to serve their owu intefest, They tamed the divtacs at 
their court and in duted thent (o anetion the mast ©bjection- 
able measures. They made the pious Opposition harm tes by 
leading it to victory, With the downfall of the Umayyads it 
had gained ils ejid and couJd now resr in peacc. 15 * Thcre 
is mueh tru tb in this view of the matter, but notwiEhstanding 
the easy character of iheir religion^ the *Abbisid Caltphi were 
sinccrely dcvoced to the eau se of Isbm and acaJous 10 mata&in 
its principles in public life. They regarded themselves as the 
1 WeLUiaiucn, Amkischt Rtids t p. 350 scq* 
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soverelgn defcndcrs of the Faith; adckd the Prophetfs rromdc 
(ø/-turdø ) to tb ose emblems of Umayyåd ropi ty, tla c sceptre 
:uid the Seal; delighted in die pompens trtles which tbeir 
Hatte rers conferred on them, + Vicegcrcnt of God/ 

4 Sultan of God upon the Earth/ *Sbadow cf God/ &c T ; 
and Left no stene unturned lo invest themselve with the 
attribut« of theocraey, and to inspire thdr aubjects with 
veneration. 11 Wheros the Utnaypd monarchs ignored or 
crushed Mutøtmmadan sentirnent, and seldom made any 
attempt to conriliate the leading representativ« 
of Islam, the ‘Abbåsids, on the other hånd, not 
on ly gathered ro und tbeir ihrotie all the most 
celebnted theologians of the day, bul dho showed them every 
posibfe hønour, listen ed respeetfully to their counsel, and 
allowed them to exert a commaiidmg induenecon the admin¬ 
istration of the State, 3 Whtn Milik b. Anas was summoned 
by the Caliph Hirdn aURashld, who wished to heat hitn 
redte traditions, Milifc replied, “People come to seck know- 
kdge." So Hårfin went to Måtik’s hemse, and kaned against 
the wall beside him. Milik siid, u O Frince of the FaithFul, 
w hæver honours God, honours knowledge. ,r Al-Ras hid arosc 
and stated himsclfat MalikV feet and spoke to him and heartf 
him rclatc a munber ot traditions handed down from the 
Apostle of God. Then he sent for Sufyan L TTyaym, and 
Sufyin time to him and sat in his presene« and rccited 
traditions to him_ Afterwands aURashid said, w O Milik s we 
hninbled ourselves bu fore iby r knowledge, and profited thereby, 
but Sufyirfs knowkdge hum Med itsclf to us, and wc gut no 
good from it . TI 3 Many instances might he given of the hi^h 
fitvour which lltcologians en joy cd at this time, and of the 
lively inecrcsi with which religions topics were debated by the 

' See Goldrihcr, Mubsmm. Studien ^ Fart II S p. 53 
■ !bid n p. 70 Scq. 

1 Frngmcn i'j Hisiafiamm Arabiterum, cd, by D* Gocjc ahd De r d „i5 
P 
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Criipb and his courtiecs* As thc Catipbs gradually lost their 
temporal sovereigTsty s the infiutnce of thc *UlamÅ — the 
doctors of Divinity and Law—continucd to increase, so thai 
crc bng thty formed a privikgcd class* occupying in Islaas 
a position not unlike that of thc pricsibcod in medieval 
Christcndom. 

It will be eonvenient to discuss thc religions phenomena of 
the ‘Abhåsid penod under thc føllowing heads:— 

L Rational ismi and Free-thoughU 

IL The Grthodox Reaction and the rise of Scholasric 
Thcology* 

HL The §dfI Mystidsm. 

I* The first century of < Abbåsid nile was marked, as wc 
have seen, by a greac incellectual agitation. AU sorts df new 
ideas were in the air. It was an age of discovery 
and awakcning. In a marvcllously brief Space 
the diverse studies of Thedogy* Law, Medicine* 
Philosophy, Machemarics, Astronomy, and Natura! Science 
atiaind thcir mat uri ty, if not their highest dcvcbpmcnt. 
Uven if some pious Modems løoked askaxits at thc foreign 
ieaming and its professors* an en fighten ed spirit generally 
pr ev alled. People cook their eue from the cqute, which 
patron ased t or ai least tuleratcd, 1 scient ific research as well as 
theoLogtcai spet citation, 

These drcuaistanccsenabled the Mu^arifitestsec p.222 sqq.) 
to propagaic their liberal views w kb out hindrance, and finally 
to carrv their s truggie aøainst rhe orthodo* party 

tlw Nulwfllbca , - . " T , 

madihÉå co a succesen! issuc* it was chc same conffict 

opj^nmi a. di vided Nominalste and Realists in thc days 

of Thomas A-quinas, Duns Status, and Oceans. As often 
happens when momencous principles arc at stake, thc wholc 

■ Thcrr arc, of cocrst, same parliif dCCOpItan* to Uli» rulc, Mahdi 
and Hirun iU-Ranhld 
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controversy berween Rcasart and Rcvelation turncd on i 
single tjueition— 1 “Is the Koran crattd or uncrcated ? ” In 
oihcr terms, ts it the work of Gad or the Word of God ? 
According lo orthodox belicf, it is unercatcd and has existed 
with God from all eternity, being in its present form merely 
a i ranscript of the hen ven ty arclieiype . 1 Obviousiy this ca re¬ 
ception of the Koran as the direct and litera) Word or 
God lefe no room for cxercise of the undcretanding, bul 
rtquircd of thosc who adopted tt a du mb faith and a biind 
faialism. Therc werc many lo wbom the sacriHee did not 
scem too great. The Mn^ailites, on the contrary, asserted 
their intellectual freedom. It was possihlc, they said, to fcnow 
God and distinguish good from evil without any Rcvclation at 
all. They adniitted that the Koran was God's work, tn the 
sense thai it was produced by a divinely inspired Prophet, but 
they fla tly rcjeeled its deification. Somc wem so far as to 
critidse the Mnimitable 1 sryle, deelaring thai it could be 
surpassed in beauty and eloqucnce by the art of man. B 

The Mu'tazllite controversy bccame 3 burning qnestion in 
the reign of Mi'toån (813-833 a.d.), a Caliph whose scien- 
tific enthusiastn and keen interest in religions matters wc have 
sdready ment ion ed. He did not inherit the orthodoxy of hb 
fa ther, Hi rån al-Rash(d s and it was believed that he 
was at heart a xindlj. His liberal tendendes would have been 
whol Iv admirable if the)' had not been marred by excessive 
intolerance towards those who held opposite viéws to his 
own. In 833 a. d r , the year of his death, he promul- 
gated a dccree which bound all Moslems to accept the 
M«‘tazi[ite doctrine as to the trea tbn of the Koran on pam 
of losing their civil righis, and at the same time he cstab- 
blished an inquisition (mtA«*) in order to ubtai« the assent of 

1 Se« p, l6j, note, 

• Scveral freeihJ tike« ot thi* perfod attønpted ta ri vai Konui 
(heir own wnpositioru. See Coldzihcr, ituiiamm. stadien, p ;L rt 11, 
p, 40I bcq- 
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thc divines, judges, and doctors qf Iaw~ Tha&e who wou]J 
not take thc tesi were fiogged and threatened with thc sword. 

Aftcr Ma’milii’sdcath thepersecutionsidl went on^ 
although it was conducted in a more moderate 
fasbion. PopuLar fecling ran stiongly against thc 
Mu^tazi Iltes. The most prominent figure in thc 
□rthodox camp was thc Imim Ahmad b, yanba), who filmi y 
resisted thc new dogma from thc UrsL a Eut for him," says 
the Surmi te histomn, Abu ' 1 -Mahisin* u the belicfs of agreat 
riumbcr would have been cwrupted/* 1 Ndtber threats nor 
en trea tics could shake his resolution, and when hc was 
scourged by command of the Caliph Mu*ia|jm, thc palace 
was in danger of being wrccked by an artgry inob which had 
assembled outside to hear thc result of thc triaL The Mn l ta- 
zilite dogstia remained official] y in force un til it was ahandoned 
by the Caliph Withiq and once more declared 

FcSHms ÉO hctetical by the erud and bigoted MutawakkU 

nr itirj* •■•rv _ ^ . fc 4 

(847 a.d.}. i rom that time to tlus the victonons 
party have stemly suppressed every raiionalistic movement in 
Islam. 

Accøfding to Sid ner, the original Mu*tazilite heresy arose 
in thc bosom of Islam, indepcndendy of any foteign inHuence, 
but, however that may be, irs bier development 
1 KnwaL!f 4 was krgely affreted by Greek philosophy. Wc 
need notattempe to folbw tbe recondite specula- 
tions of Abti Hudhayl aMAllåf (t about 840 a.o,) of bis 
contemporaries, Bistar b. al-Mu'tamir, and others, 

and of the philosophical sebods of Ba^ra and Baghdid in which 
thc movemctit died away. Vainly they smigiit to replace the 
Muhammadan idea of God as wUJ by thc Artstotelian conecp- 
tioh of God as bw* Tbesr cflbrts to pnrge the fCnran of 
anthropomorphisin made no i m pression on the fcithful, who 
arden tly hoped to see God in Piradise fece to face. What 
ibey actually achic ved was linie enough* Their wcapona of 
1 ALNujum ai-2dftira t ed, by JnynbolJ, toJ. i, p, 639. 
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logic and dialectic wcrc tu med agamst thcm with tnumphant 
success, and scholastic theology was fbundcd oti thc niint of 
Rational ism. Indirectly, howcrer, the Mu £ tazili te principlcs 
leave ned Muhanunadao thought to a considtrabie ex tent and 
clear ed thc way For other liberal movements, like thc Fra tern i ty 
of the likwÅnu V-fn/F, which endeavoured to hannonise 
authoricy witil renson, and 10 construct ;t universal system of 
religious philosophy. 

”1 bese 1 Brcthrcn of Punty,* 1 as they called themselves, cddi- 
pi led a great encyclopædi c work in fifty trac atts (Raté'if ). O F 
the amhors, who flo uris bed at Basta towards the 
^r aB en( l tbe ten tb cent u ry, five are known to us 
by Emne; vlz., Abii Sutaymdn Mutømmad b- 
Ma*shar al-Eayusti or al-Muqaddasl (Maqdisl), Abu 'I-Hasan 
•All b, Hirun al-Zanjånf, Abd A^mad al-Mihrajdnl, al-‘Åwfl, 
and Zayd b. Rita^a. “ They Formed a society for tbe pursuit 
oF hob is ess, puriry, and truih, and established amongst tbena- 
selves a doetnne wherchy they hoped to win the approval oF 
God, maimaining that tbe Religions Lzw was defiled by 
ignorance an d adul te rated by errors, and i hat there was no 
means of cleansing and pimfying ic except philosophy, which 
United the wistfom of FaEth and the profit of research. They 
held tbat * perfeet result would be reachd if Greek philosophy 
weie combined with Arabian religion. Accordingly they com¬ 
pose* 1 firty tracts on every hranch of philosophy, theorerical as 
well as practical, added a separate index, and entitled them the 
• Tracts of the Brcthren of Purity ’ (RasXiiu llhtuån al-Safå), 
The auchors of this work concealed their nam«, but circulated 
it among the bookselEers and gave it to the public. They 
filled their pages with devout phrascology, religious para bles, 
mctaphorical ex pressions, and figurative turns of style.”* 

* This is thc literal translltiou ot lUneé *» bql æcorriine to 

ArabEc idiom 'breOwr of purily' ’t-fa/f) tfmply na« 'one who is 
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Nearly all the traces have bcen translated into German by 
Dietenci, who has also drawn up an ep [tome of the w holc 
encyclopædis in his PAl&itphit Atr Arahtr im X yahrhundrrt 
It would take ns too long to describe the system of the Iåhwdn t 
but the reader wilL find an excellent accuunt of it in Stanley 
Lane-Poole p s Stvdin i ft a Af&ujuf t ind ed. t p. 176 sqq. The 
view has nccently been put forward Ehat the Encthren of Furity 
were in some way connecccd with the IsfnÅ'Df propaganda, and 
that their edectic idealbm represents the highesE teaching of 
the Fitimids, Cartmtbtans, and Assasains. Serorig evidence in 
support of this tfieory Essupplied by a MS. of the Bibliorheque 
Nationale (No- 2309 in De Slane J s Cataloguc), whieh contains., 
together with fragments of the Rxul*if y a hitherto unknown 
trace en tit] cd the or * Summa ry. 11 The latter purports 

to be the cssunccand crown of the fifty Rasd'il t it is manifest!v 
JsmdMIiEc in character, and, assuniiaig that it ts genuine, wc 
m4jf, I think, agres with the conclusions which its discoveter, 
M. P. Casanova, has stated in the following passage:— 

"Sortoot jeorois ctre dans le vrai en affimianl que les doctrincs 
philQSQphique^ des IsmaJIien^ sent cOntcnues tout entreres dan^ les 
Epitres des Freres de la Purctc. Et c'-est ce qui 
ThcdbctH db dC expbque * la seduenou extraordiuaire quc la doctrine 
^er^ait sur des bommes 'érietuc.'* En y ajouiaut la 
croyaneecti I 1 imdm caBst [al4mdm nt-mastur) qui dau 
P ' iwui'ii. apparailre un jour pour eLibtir le bonheur u diverse], 
el In réalisait la fusion de toutes les doctrines idealisten 
du messianisme et du platonisme. Tant quc l 1 imam restait caché, 
il s'y melait cncore uoc save ur de mystere qus attachaii les esprits 
les plus elevér * , * En toas ds r On pcut afiinnerque les Carmathes 
et les Assassms out tfé praf Onderne c t calomniés quand ib ont été 
accusca par leurs adversaires d’athélsmc et de débauchs. Le futwa 
d' Iba Taimiyyab, que j p ai cité plus hant, prétend que leur demier 
degré dans Jf Initiation {oi-batdgh oi-nkbar) est la negation mente du 
Crétfeur. Maia la djåmfAt quc nous avons dccouverle est r comme 


■ 1Kotut sut m« «wwmf dt la t&Udts F* Casanova in the 

yøjanwr/ Asuttiqut for 189^, p 151 iqq. 

1 De GæjjC, MérfteirÉ Sbr Ui Carmathti, p. 172. 
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totit hndique, le dernicr d«grc de la science des Prures de la Pureté 
tX des Ismalliens ; ft n'y a ricn dc fonde dans une teiie aecusation. 
La doctrme appirait tres pure,. tre-* cEevéc, Ir es simple mémc: je 
repéte que &est erne sorte de panthéisme mécaniste cl esthétique qui 
esl absgtarcicnt oppose au sccpticistue et au malérialisnie, car ftreptise 
s ar 1‘ harmonik ^énerate de touius les par? ses du mon de, har mon i e 
vouSue par le Créatcur parce qLieile est la bcautc mumie. 

F|, Ma coiiclusioii sera que uems avons Eå un eJtempLe de pEus dans 
I histoEre d r une doctrine tres purt o? tris éEuvée en llicorie, devciiius, 
entre les tu alns des tanntiques et des anibtticLix, une source cSactes 
monstrueiui et luéritanl linf.miic qui e-.E atEacbee a ce nom hisUurique 
d'Assassins." 


Bess des the Mu'tazilitEs, we hear mueh of another class of 
hcrctics who are commonly grouped together under the norne 
of Z indlqs. 

“Ir is well known/* savs Goldzihcr, 1 “that the carliest 
persecution was directed against those individ uaEs who man - 

TirtJAniiijt a £*^ more or less adroitly to concezl under 
the vci! of Islam otd Pcrsian r di gi nus ideas« 
Bomen mes indeed they did not qonsider any disguise to be 
uecessary^ but openty set up dualism and other Persian or 
Manichæan doemnes* and the praetiecs Associated therewithj 
against tlie dogina and usagt of Islam, Sucfi persons were 
tallcd Zindlfc a term wbich comprises dificrciu shades of 
heresy and hanHy admits of simple definition. Firstly* tbere 
are the oJd Persian families incorporatcd in Islam who, fol lo wing 
the same path as the Bhu'ubites, have a nation#/ internt in the 
rev i val of Persian religions ideas and traditions, and from this 
pornt of view react against the Jraitax character of the 
Muliii ramadan system, Therq on the other hånd, there are 
freethinkers, who oppose in particular the stubbofn dogma 
of IsEanij rejccc positiv* r/Iigkn t and acknowkdgc only the 
moral law + Amongst the Eatter thcie is developed a monkbh 

J * *Abd tti'Qufitius und das Zimdtktkmm wXhrend der Rtgicrung 

desGåaHftn tii Makdi Lo Tmtaattømt 0/ Du NimtM Cangras oJQrte*tal» 

W. tip p, løj aeq. 
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ascerfdsm ettra neons to Islam ånd uitimatcly traccabte 10 
Biiddhisttt tnfluences.” 

The 4 Abh£sid Government, whkh saught to c nforce an 
official standard of bel Lef, was fer less fevourabSe to religions 
liberty rhan the Umayyads had been* Orthodox and heretk 
alike feli under iis ban. Whtk Ma’muii hamed picusSunnites, 
his i minedia te prcdccessora raised a isne and cry against ZinAfft* 
The Caliph Mahdi disringuished himself by an organised perso 
cution of these encmics of the feith. He appomted a Grand In- 
quisitor (SÆku 'J-ZanArfi^a 1 or ^Arlfu f i-Zanédiqa) 
Ftt ^^™ eå to hunt them down* If'chey would 

not recant wbeu ral led upan, fhcy werc put to 
death and erudfied, and their books 3 were cut to picccs with 
knivesJ Mahdfs cxample was foliowed by Hddi and Martin 
al-Rashfd. Sonic of the ^Abbisids, however, were less severe; 
Tlius Khawib, Man^ufs phvslcian, was a Z imttf who pro fesset! 
Christian! ty, * and in tb c tesgn of Ma f mun i c became rhe mode 
to affeet Mankhæan opinions as a mark of elegance and re- 
finementJ 

The iwo main types of zandnya which have been deseribed 
above are illustrated in tbc contetnporary poets, Bashshar b. 

Burd and Salih b, ®Abd al-Quddus* BashsMr 

” * 3^ ^ was bom støne-blind. The descendartt of a noble 
Fcrsian femiEy—theugh his father, Burd, was a 
slave— he cherished strong national senriment* and did not 
at tempi io conceal his sympatfiy wirh the Persian clicnts 
whom he was accused of Slirring up against their 
Arab lords. He may dso have had leanings towards Zuroastri- 
anisni, but Professor Bevan has observed that there is no real 

* T^baii, lii, pi, t_ 

É J.r. thesacred buoksot the Haaiichieans, which wereohen apleudldly 
ilEuniiiiitSedr Sce Vqn Krcnicr, Cisifrr££&cfr< SMtjz&gCj p. 39 

J C/. iS1 4 499. H sqq, 

* Ibid., iii p 422, 19 Htø. 

i Cf. the &iyin£ H Aimju wmwa * (FreytS£ h A1 abu m Pmerbia, 

vol. li P- 214K 
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tvidence for this statement, 1 rhough Zoroastrian or Minichsan 
views are probably indicated by the faet that he used to dispure 
with a number of noted Mostem theotogians in Ihtsra, t.g., with 
Wa$i| b. ‘Ati, who started rhe Mu^taiilitc heresy, and l Amr 
b. ‘Ubayd. Hc and b. *Abd al-Quddds were put to 

dcath by the CaJiph Mahdf in the same year [783 

This Silib bebnged by birth or affiiiation tp the Anib tribe 
ofAzd. Of his Hfe we Itnow li tt te beyond the cirounstancc 
that hc was for some time a Street- preacher st 
Bajra, and afterwards at Damascus. ft is possible 
that his public doccrtne was tlipught dangerous, 
alehough the prcachers as a ckss were hånd in glove with the 
Church and did not, likt the Lollards, denounce religious 
abuses-* His ex tant poctry contains nothing hcretscit, but is 
wholly moral and didaetic in character. We have seen, how- 
ever, in the case of Abu VAtihiya, that Muhimmadan 
orthodoxy was apt to connect ‘ the 'philosophte mind ‘ with 
positive unbdtef j and Så% appears tp have Men a victim to 
this prejudice. He was aecused of being a dualist {tkanaal), 
i.t. t a Mani chatau. M a hdf, i t is sild, conducted his cxami ha don 
in person, and at fim Jet him go free, but the poet’s filte was 
sealed by his c on fessi on tbat he was theauthor or the following 
verses 


“The greybeard wlll not leave what in the bone is bred 
U iltil the dark tonb covers him with cartb o erspread ■ 
For, tW deterred awhile, he soon returos again 
Te his old foUy, as the sick man to his pain." 1 


- As Professor Bevan points out, il ia based solely en the »etf-tnowa 
vwsc \Åghém\ ui r 94, L 11), which has come dowu to us wftheat ihe 


* E&tlh ii dark and Fire is bright, 

A nd Fire has been mrMpfxd tvertince Fire exisUdr 


’ Ttiesc popular prcaehers are admimbly desaibed bv Gnid- 

liher, Muhamm. ShtdliT,, Part 11, p, 161 sqq, * 

* The Arabic tertof these versa will be forind in Goidiiber'. mono* 
graph, p. 133 , JL 6-7* 
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Abu *]- 4 Ali al-MA'arri* himsclf a bold and de riri ve critk of 
Mu^ammadan dogmas, devote? an intercsring section of his 
Rhål&tu %GhmJrdm to thc ZhuUfs^ and says 
many hard things about them, ivhich were no 
doubt infended to threw dust in thc eycs of a 
stispicions audtencc. The wide scope of thc term is shown 
by ihe faet that he ind udes under it* ihe pagan chicfø of 
Quraysh j the Umayyad Caliph Walfd b. Yaafd ; the poets 
Di*bil, Abu Nuwi% Basbshir, and Sjålifr b. 4 Abd al-Quddus \ 
Abti Muslim, who set up the 4 Abhisid dynasty ; the Perstan 
rebels, Bibak and Mizyir; AfthEn, who after conquering 
Bibak was starved to dcath by the CaEiph Mu'ta^m ; the 
Carmathian leader aJ-JannibJ ; Ibn« P l-R£wandi, whosc work 
entitlcd the Dåmigh was designed to discredit the * miracutaus* 
sty]e of the Koranj and Husaym k Mansdr a]-HålI&j p the Ssifl 
martyr. Most of thesc* one maj admEt, fall within Abu 'l-'Ali’a 
definition of the Zmdfp: *‘they acknowledge ncithcr prophet 
nor sacred book." The nartie Zrndif* which is appEied by Jåhi^ 
(f 868 a.dJ to cermin wandering mpnks, 1 seems in ihe first m- 
stance to have been used of Manes (Jbfdnf) and his foliowers, and 
is no doubt deri ved, as Professor Bevan has suggesbed, from thc 
zaddlfs, who formed an doet dass in thc Maniehæan hicrarehy, 1 

II. The official reeognition of Rational [sm as the State 
religion ome to an end on the accession of Mutawakkil 
in 847 a,d. The new GaHph, who owed his throne to the 

1 Sce a passage from the Kiirfbu t-^ayswé n k dtfid by Barnn V, 3 1 ! osen 
Lo Zapiski, vol. p. JJf, and mtdenfcd into Etiglish in my Translations 
from East*m Pnstry ontf Prvs* t p. 53 - Prubably tbese ititsaka wtsr* 
Manirhrnan^ not Buddhists, 

* ZiUiiiiq is an Aromate word doeaniug * righ(C£rci& 1 Ils elymologicai 
tqutaiUcni in ArabEc Is wfueh has a differenL meaning, namcly, 

veraciunt 1 ZaddSq pa&scd into Pcraian in the form ZfflK dik* whlch was 
ibhmI by Ihe PersbitH befare Islam, and Zimtiiq h the Arabidued form of 
the lalter word. Fer norne of these observations I am indebted to Professor 
Bevan. Furiher dfctalls eenceming the derivation and loeaning of Zinritq 
are fiiven in PfofesMr lirowne's Lifcraiy Hist (vol i, p. 159 «MJ, 

w tiet c the reaefer will also find a lu-od account of Ihe ^lafiicliarandoclrincs. 
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Turkish Frætørians, could not deviscd a siircr rncans 

of rtiakijig himstlf pop uf. ir than by stand] ng forward as the 
avowtd champion of die fad tb of the masse. He 
pcrseeuÉed Em partially Jern, Christians* Mu*t- 
aziljies^ ShiSEes^ and Suri* — every onc, in short^ 
who diverged from ihc narrowest Sun ni te ørthodøxy h The 
Vtzifir Ibn Åb( Du "id, who had shown especial zeal m his 
con duet of the Mukazilite Inquisirion^ was disgracedj and the 
bulk of his weakh wasconfiscaied. In B j^hdid the foilowers of 
Ahmjfcd b. Han bal went from hønse to hønse lerrari&ing the 
Citizen^ 1 and such was their fanatical temper that when Tabarl, 
the famous di vine and historian, diod fn 92-3 they would not 
allow his body to receive the ordiitary rites of buml * Finally, 
in the year 935 the CaJlph Ridi issued an edict denounetng 
ihcm in these terms: “Ye assert that your ugljr T il]-favourc<l 
faces are in the likcncss of the Lord of Crcation, and thai your 
vile et tenor resemblcs His, and ye speak of the hånd, the fingers, 
the feet, the golden shees, and the c urly hair (of God), and of 
His going up to Hcavcn and of His cottitng down to Enrt h, , ,, „ 
The Comimndcr of the FaithfuJ swcais a binding oath that 
unless ye refrain from your de tests ble practices and perverse 
tenets ht wiJJ lay the sword to your necks and the fire to your 
dwellmgs."3 Evidently the time was ripe for a system whieh 
should reconcile the claims of tradition and reason, avoidiug 
the gines anthropomorphism of the extreme Hanbalites on the 
ene side and the pure rationalism of tlie advanced Mu'tazilites 
(who were still a power to be recfconed with) on the other. 
It is a frequent ex perlen c c that great tntcllectnai or religions 
mo vemen rj rising slowly and invisibly, in respons«, as it were, 
to some incoromunicable want, suddenly find a distinet inter¬ 
preter with whose name they are henceforth associated for 
ever. The man, in this case, was Abu ’l-tfasan al-Ash'ari. 
Hc belonged to a noble and traditionally orthodox famiJy J 

■ Ibmi ‘ 1 -Athir, vol, vtfi, p. ia$ stq. (iimo 333, a.H,^031-03s a,d 1 

• JHt, p. 98, r p , 330 ' 
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Yemenit« origin« One of his ant estors was Abti MikA 
ai-Ash^ri, who, as the reader wilJ recoUcct, playcd i samewhat 
inejoråous part in the arbi trats on bctween 4 All and 
Mu'iwiya atter the battie of Slffln.t Born in 873- 
S74 A r D. al Basr% a diy rcrmwned for ks scicntific 
and iniellectuaJ ferti li ry, ih c joimg Åbu Tyasan deserted the 
fcith of his /athcrSj attached himsclf lo the frcethtnking school, 
and un til his forti eth year was the fsivouritc pupii and intimate 
friend of aJ-Jubbi'f (+ 915 A.fi.), the head of the Mu^tnzilite 
party at thai time. Hc is said to have brnken with his leacher 
in consequencc of a di spule as to whether God always does 
what is besi (ufM) for His creatures. The story is rcEated as 
fdlows by Ibn K hadi kan (De Slangs translation, voh 
p, 669 set|.) 

ÅsVnri propciscd to Jnbbal the case of three brothers* one of 
whttm w-A5 a true bélievcr, virtunus and pious \ the scconri au in fid cl* 
3 debauchce and a reprebat* ; and Ihg third an infant 1 
*hcy ^ died, and Ash'ari wished to know what had 
become of them. To this Jubba'i answered: "The 
virtuous brother holds a high station in Faradisc; the in fidel 
is in the depths of He1I p and the ehild is among those who 
have obtajiied salvation/ 1 * - r Snppose now,*” siid Ash'ari, " Lhat 
the chitd should wish to ascend to the place occupied by his virtuotis 
brother, would he be ailowed to do sot" 41 No," replied Juhbd% 
w at would be said to blin : 1 Thy brother nrrived at this pbce through 
his numcrous worlts af obedience towards God, and thou hast no 
such works to set forward- 1 " “ Suppose then H " said Ash É aii p “ thal the 
child say: * That is not iny fatalt; von did not let ns* live loug 
enougb, nather did yeti gjve me the meins of provin g my obedi- 
eoct’ 1 " tn that case," answered jubba'i* "tbe Almighty would 
sny: " 1 knew that if 1 bad ailowed thee to live, thou woukist have 
been disøbedieuE and incnired the severe ptinishmcnt faf Ueli); 
1 therefore acted for thy ad vantage/* ^Well/' said Ash'arf, "and 
suppose ihe infidel broEher were to say : J Q God of the umverse t 
»iuc* you knew whal awaited him p you ixmit have knowu wJiaf 


* Set p. rp. 

* y,t, hu it tlvd from Helt butexclnded Erom Pi^ije 
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awaitedme; why Uwn did yon aci for his ad vantage and not for 
mine i " jobbå'i had not a »ord to offer in reply. 


Soon afterwards Ash*ari made a public recantation. One 
Friday, whiic sit ting [as his biograpber relates) in the chnir 
Agh ^ ri &0]*i witich hc taughe in tbe grat mosque of 
Basta, he c ried out at the top of his voice : “ Tbcy 
vrho Itnow me know who I am: as for tilose 
who do not fcnow me I will tell them. I am ‘Alf b. 
India ft al-Ash'ari, and I used to hold that the Koran was 
crcated, thal the cyes of men shall not see God, and that wc 
oursdves are the authors of our cWl deeds. New I have 
returned to the trnth ; I renounet these opinions, and I under- 
talte to refote the Mukaxilites and ex post their infamy and 
turpi tude," i 


“’eedotes possess little or no historicaJ vatue, but 
i 1 lus trute the faet that Ash 1 ^ liaving learned alt that the 
Mu'raiiiltes could tcach him and having thoroughly mastered 
their distleettc, turned against them with deadly force the 
weapons which they had put in his hånds. His doctrine on 
the subject of free-wiil may serve to eitemplify the method of 
Ko/am ^Dhputation) by which hc propped tip the orthodox 

A&riutot Creed ' a Herc » 35 1,1 other instances, Ash'arf took 
faoijtoor cent ni path — nudit tutioimw — between two 

TI 54 UDO- ottremes. It was the view of the early Moslem 
Church i tiew justifted by the Kotan and. the 
Apostolic Traditions—that everythtng was determined in 
advance and bise ri bed, from all c term ty, on the Guarded Tablet 
(iil-Lotuh ai-Mah/hx), » that men had no choke but to cotnmit 
the actions decreed by desdny. The Mu'tazilk«, on the 

voL'h °p ^^ Hlrårl ’ ed ‘ ^ WQsteni,:!d ' Kft 440 ; De Slaoe's traiwlatian. 


• * ^ ecl *“^ t Ebl ™ ei rtof Aih*ari , »dadri« witb which 1 am acqmi nfed 
“ “ ctiincd « rtlt <*«tl pnUished by Spitia, Z*rG*eUMe Abu‘t jjL,,. 

U tobceatranUatrimto JSngSrt by D. 3. lfcnfauld ln hi. 
Tfaofo&t p, srnd folL 
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contrary, derned that God could bc the atithor of evil and 
insisted that men*s actions werc frce. Ash^rJ, on his part, 
declared ihat all actions aro creatcd and predestlned by God, 
but that men have a certain subordinate power which enablc* 
t hcm to acqutrc the actions previotisly c rested, although il 
produces no efiect on the actions themselves. Human agency, 
Eherefore, was con fined to this proces of acquisition (iaiA}. 
Witb regard to tbe anthropouiorphic passages in the Koran, 
Ash*aH Laid down the rule that such ex pressions as n Tht 
ÅLirctfui has uttiid hsmsAf upan ffif throne™ i& B$ih Hh hånds 
ar* tprt&d mtty' &c., must be taken in tb tir obvious sense without 
asking ( How f 1 (Sild iay/a). Spitta siw in the system of 
Ash*arf a successfiil revolt of the Ara bum national spirit against 
the fortign ideas which wtre threatening to overwhclm Islam,* 
a tbeory whtch does not agrte witb the hiet that most of tbe 
leadlng Ash^tcs were Persians^ Von Kremer eame neater 
the mark when he said “ Ash^fs victory was simply a cterieal 
triumpb^a but k was alsa, as Schrciner has observed, a a 
viccory of reficciion over unthinktng faith.* 1 

The victory, however, was not soan or easily won.* Mary 
of the orthodox disli ked the new Scbolasdcism hardly less than 
the old Rationa I isen. Thus it is not surprising to read in the 
Kdmil of Ibnu M-Athfr under the ycar 456 a.h. — 1063-4 a.eu, 
that Alp Arslin’s Vizier, + Amidu ’l-Mulfc al-Kundurf, having 
obtained his master'* permision to have curses pronouncec 
against the Råfidites (Sidstes) from the pulpits of Khurisin, 
induded the Asb^aritcs in the suite mnlcdaction, and that 
the famous Ash^arite doctore, Abu " 1 -Qdsim aJ-Qushayri 
and the Imåmu U-Hanmayn Abu 1 -Ma*åli al-Juwaynl, lefe 
the country in coitsequence* The great f l-Mulk 

1 Pr 7 scq. 

■ Sdjrcinrr h Zur Gttthick t£ des Ask\irittnthum* in tfic Proceedingi tf Uu 
ZightH tntematicml dmgfCSS ojOritntolisis (l£8g) h p. 5 of the £ira££ å pOfL 

1 ZJ>Jt.G^ toL ji k p, ib? 

* Sce Gqldziher lu toJ- 4*t P- whence Iht fdlottlng 

de!?:fe sire derivat 
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cxcrted hirnsclf on behalf of thc AshVicts, and thc Nijimiyya 
CoSIegc, which ile fbund ed in BaghdAd in ih c yo r 1067 a!d., 
nas designet! ta propagate thdr system of thcolagy. But the 
man who stamped it wfth the impresdon of his own powerful 
genius, fixed its uMinate form, and establfshcd it as the 
universal crccd of orthodo* klam, was Abu Hamtd ai-Ghazilf 
(1058-1111 A.D.), Wc have already skete bed the outward 
course of his li fe, and need only recall that hc leet ured at Baghdid 
tn the Ni/imiyya College for fbur years (1091-1095 a.d.). 1 
At the end of that time he netired from the World as a §iir|, and 
w brought to a olm and fortunatc dæe the iong spiritual 
tmvai! which he bas himself deje ri bed in the MunqNh mina 
'l-QalM, ar * Deliveren from Error.’ * Wc must n0 w attempt 
ta give the rcader same notion of this work, both on aecount of 
its si n gul ur psychological interest and bccause Ghayili’s seardi 
for rcligious truth exercised, as wii! shortly appear, a profound 
and niomemous induenoe upon the future history of Mu^m. 
madan thought* It begi ns wiUi these words 


"la tiutmmn of God thc M«otf o!t Compassionatc. Pmist 
be to God by the pmiseof whwn every smitten or spalten discourw 
B l j=:i li 1 ** is opeaed 1 And Messing* on Muhammad, the Elecf, 

iutobiBsraphy, the Propriet and Apostle, a$ well as on his familv and 
his companiotis who load n5 f 0r tb fr()ra Ta 

Mfc * me - twoUwr ia religion, to CI pLii fl 
loyo i the hidden iiiean.ngs and thc ultimate goal of the Sciences, 
and the scoret bane of the dififerem doetrincs, and thuir inmo* 
depths. Yen wish me to rclale aU that I have en dured in s-etdnir 
10 recover llic tnitli frum amidst tbe confusion cf sects with diverJ 
ivays and paths, and liow I have dared t 0 rai« mvself from tl» 
ahyss of blind bclief in authority to thc heighl of discernnient. yj u 
dcsire to know whai bene tits I have derned ia thc firs! nla™ “ 
Scholaslic Thcotpgy, and what I Lave approptS^t S^jE 


x Sce p, 

' ‘>"5 ■*» <*» ««««* ot 130, o. A p rench transiatkin hv 

“wi pp wj lbc uiS 
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place, hom the methods of tha Ta'lftnltes 1 who tbink that truth can 
bc attaincd only by submissinn io the authority of an Imam ; and 
tliErdly, ray rcasons for spand ng the systems df phdosophy; and h 
lastly, why I have accepted iht tenets of $éåisni : you are anxious, 
in &hort n t hat I should impart to yon the essential truths which J 
have learned in roy repualcd esaflalnation of the (religious) opinions 
of tiiauksJid. -1 

In a very interesting passage, which has been iranslatcd by 
Professor Bfowne, Ghazall tdk how from his youth upward he 
was possessed wiih art intense thirst For knowledge^ which 
impdled hira eo study tvery Form of religion and philosophyj 
and to question all wbom he met con terning the nature and 
meanins of their beliet " 3 But when he tried to disringuish 
the tmc From the false, he found no surt test, He could not 
tmsc the evsdence of liis semes. The eye sees a shadow and 
dedares it to be without mmement j or a star, and deems it 
no targe r than a piccc oF gold* If the senses thus deteivcj 
may not the mind do likcwisef Perhaps our life is a dream 
fiiil 0 f phantom thoughts which we mstake for rcalitics—undi 
the awakcning come^ cither in moments of ecstasy or at 
dcath. “For two months/* say* GhazAli, u l was aetually, 
though not avowedly, a sccpttc.” Thcn God gave him light, 
so that hc regaJned his mental balance and was ab]c to think 
soundly. He resolved diat this faeuhy must guide him to the 
truih^ sauce blind fhith øucc losr never returns. Accordingly, 
he set himself to cxamine the foundations of belief in Føur 
classes of men who were devoted to the search for tfutli, 
namcljj Seholastic Thcologtan^ tamihlfs (Bdlimyytt\ Phtlo- 
sophere, and Sufls* For & bng while he had co bc content 
with wholly negative results, SehoJastkism was, he admitted, 
ari excellent purge against heresy, but it could not curc the 
discase from which he was suffering. As For the phtlusopher% 
aJJ of them—Materialists {BahriyyL*t) f Naturalists [f^Hyyin^ 

■ Tfiese are the tBmd ,| ill» or Håliuti (mcludicg Itte CituuuhLana and 

Scc p. 271 §qq. 

■ A Library Hiiiory of Ptrria, vol 15 1 P- 295 
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indThdsts {Håhjjtm )— u are branded with tn fidelity and 
impicty.” Hert, as often in his discussmn of the phllosophital 
schools, GhazJlTs religions instinct breaks out. Wc can not 
imagtne falm worshipping at the shnne of pure reason aijy 
more than we can imagine Herbert Spencer at Lourdes. 
Hc neat turned to the ra%nttcs (Doctrinists) or Bip ni tes 
(EsoteHcs), who claimcd that they fcneiv the muh, and that its 
unique source »as the infkllible Imiro. But »hen he came to 
close q uarters with these sectarics, he discovered that they 
eould teach him nothing, and their mysterious I mim van ished 
mto space. Sufiism, thereforc, was his last hope. He carcfully 
studfed the wri tings of the mystics, and as he read jt becam'c 
clear to him that now hc was on the right path. He saw 
that the higher stages of $ufiism could “not he learned by 
stildy, but must be rcalised by actual expcricncc, that is, by 
rapture, ecstasy, and moral trafisfonnauort. Alter a painful 
strugglc with him^elf be resalvcd to cast asEde all his worldly 
aoibttian and to live for God atane. In the monch of Dbu 
488 A.H, (November, 1095 jld,), hc left Baghdåd 
and wandened forth to Syria, where hc found in tbe Sutf disri- 

p Lnc of prayer, praise^ and meditation the peact whidi bis 
soul desfred. 


Mr. Dun can B, Macdonald, to whom wc owe the besi an d 
fullest life of Ghazali thai has yet been written, sums up his 
wotk and in fluenet in Istam under fbur heads « 

Ffritt he led men back from scholastic Enbours upon theo- 
log'ca^ dogmas to living contact with, Kudy and cxegcsij a f 
the Word and the Traditions. 


SW, iD his preaching and moral cxborations be rointro- 
dueod the elan cm t of fear. 


Tiird, it was by his influence that pLtfiism attdned 
and assured position wjthin the Church of hiam. 


a firm 
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Fturthf hc bruughc phitosophy and philosopJiical thcology 
witbin the range of the ordmary mind. 

** Of ihesefoiir phasesof 3l-Ghaiz5n’s urøtk* says Mucdnnald, u ihc 
(irst and tbird are undoubtedly ih^ most imporlunt, tie made his 
markby ieading Islam back to its fundamental and his- 
GkuiiTa w«1e torical facts, and bv emne a place in its system to the 
cmotiopal rdigious life. But it wOl have been nohcetf 
that id none of the four phases ww he a pioncer. Ile was not a 
schohr whu struck out anew path, but a man of intens* personality 
who cnlercd on 1 pat h already trodden and m^c it the common 
highwav. Wc have liere bis character, Qther men may havfi 
tieen lisener logiczans, mor* ]earned theoiogJans, more gifted 
Klints ; but he, through his personal etperiences, had altubed $0 
overpoweriiiLi a sense of the di vin c roalities thai the force nf his 

character_once combative and restless, now aMWtfd and Intense 

— swept all befor e it* and the Chnrch of Islam ente red on a new era 
of its otbtence.* 

III. Wc have traced the hisrory of Mystidsm in Islam from 
the asectic tnovementof the firse century, in which it originacedi* 
to z point where it begins to pass beyond the 
sphere of Mubamroadan bfluenet and to en ter 
on astrange truck, of which the Prophet assuredly 
tiiever dreamed, akhough the Sdfts constantly precend that they 
alonc are his true followeis. I do not thbk it can bc maisi- 
tamed that Silfilsm of the theosuphtcal atid speculative type* 
which we have now to constder, is merely a duvdopmcnt of the 
older aso-'ticism and tjuEctism which have been dcscribed in a 
former diapzer. The difference hetween them k essentiaj and 
must be artributed in part, as Von Kremer saw** to the intntsion 
of some eitnncous, non-Ishmic, dement. As to the nature of 
this new dement there are seversd confliaing theories, whtch 
have been so dearly and ful ly stated by Professor Browne in 
his Liters ry Histtry &/ Pmis (vol. i, p. 418 sqq.) that I need 
not dwell upon them here. Brie fly it is daimed-— 


■ Htrr&Aåndé Idttn, p. 67. 
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(fl) Tli.it Sufiism owes its inspiration to India« phiiosophy, 
and espeda lly to the Vedan ta. 

(i) I hat the most character is tic ideas in Stiflism arc of 
Persian origin, 

(f) That tli esc ideas ane dr ri ved from Neo-phtonism. 

Instead of arguing for or agamst any of the ahove rheories, 
all of which, in my opinion, con rat n a mcaiure of tnith, I 
propose tn the folio wing pages to sketch the historieal evolution 
of the Suti doctrine as far as the maten als at mv disposal wi i E 
permit. This, it scems to me, is the only possibie method by 
which we may hope to ar ri ve at a definiie conclusion as to its 
origin. Siitte mvstirism in all ages and coumries is fonda- 
menrally the same, however it may be modi fi ed by its peentiar 
enviromticnt, and by the positive religion to which it clings 
for support, we find remote and unrdatcd systems showing 
an extraordfnarily dose likeness and even coinciding in many 
features of verbal expressiou. Such resemblanc« can pro ve 
httlc or nothing unless diey ane corroborased by evidente 
hased on historical grminds. Many writera on Sufiism have 
disregarded this prineiple; henæ the confbsion which Iong 
prevadetL The first step in the right direction was made by 
Ada I hert Ment,« whn derived valuable results from a chronoK 
logital cxamination of the sayings of the early Suffs. He did 
mit, however, carry his research es beyottd Ahu Sulavman 
al-Ddiinl (f 830 a.d.), and con fin ni his attention almost 
en ti rely to the doctrine, which, according to my view, should 
be studied in connection with the liv«, character, and nation- 
ality of the men who taught itA No doubt the origin and 
growth of mysticism in Islam, as in all ot her religions, uliimoith 
depended on general causes and conditions, not on external 


■ Id« und Gnmdlmien tintf eOfimeiXfr Gtsckitku d« V .„uh an 

" " jDVt,abCT 23 * A at 

1 ^ fD " ow “ l « ****“ *"»« ™ *y paper, An HUtorisclEn*ui,y 
J*r Ungt* a »d Dmébfimumi „/ U J i AS ^ ' 
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circumst&nce^ For exantpk, tbe poEitical anarchy of thc 
Umayyad period, thc se ep tical tendcncies of the early 1 Ab- 
bdsid age, ind partEculailv thc dr y formalism or Mos]em 
iheotogy con Id not fail to provo ke counter-iTLovefncnrs towards 
quictism, spiritual authority, and enmcional h itk. Bul althougb 
$ufiism was not callcfd iuto bcing by atiy impulsc from witlmut 
[this is too obvious to rcquire argument), thc in fluen ces of 
which I am about ro speak have largdy contributcd 10 imkc 
it vvhat tt is, and have colourcd il so dceply that na student of 
the history of Su flis 111 can siffbrd to neglect tb em. 

Towards the ond of thc cighth century of otir cm the 
in fluen c c 01 new ideas is disccrnible in the sayjjigs of 

aUKarkhl (t S15 a.u.), a caulcmporary of Fudayl 
an ^ Sliaqfq of BaJkh, Hc was bom in 
the neighbotirhood of Wisitj mxt of the great 
eities of Mesopotamia, and .the name of his faihcr, FlnJiæ, or 
Firuzin, shows Ehat hc had Per^iaji biood in his vcEns. M^rut 
was a dient (TOiftr/d) of the Shpice Imam, 4 Ali b. Musa 
al-Ridl, in whosc presenee he made profession of Islam ; for hc 
bad beej 1 brought up as a Christian (such is the usual accøunt), 
or, possibly, as a Sibfin. He lived du ring the reign nf Hanin 
al-Raslifd in the Karkb quarter of Baghdad, where hc gained 
a high reputation for saindiius% so that his tomb in that 
city is still an object of veneration. Hc is d esc ribed as a 
God-intoxLcated man, but in this respocr be is nol to be 
compared with many who came after him. Ncirerthdess, hc 
deserves to stand al rhe head of the mystical as opposed to thc 
asberic school of Stifis. Hc defined Stifiism as “ thc appre- 
hejisfon of Divine realities and renurtczation of human pos- 
sessions* 1 * 1 Hore are a few of his saying?:— 

" Love b not to be leam cd from men ; \t is one of Gods gifis and 
comés of His gracc. 


* 'Hits, so far as [ krum, Es thc oMefit cxi.mL dctinltkn of SijfiiGiu. 
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J, The Sainls of God are known by ihree signs: their thought is oi 
Goti f tiitir dweihng is with God, and their business is in God. 

" If the fin os tic (y rif) has no bliss, yet hc himself is in every bliss. 

■■ When you desire anything of God, swear to Hint by me.” 

Frotit thesc last wordi, which Mt'nif aiiJressed to his pupil 
Saii al-Saqatl, it is manifest that he regarded himself as being 
in thi most in ii mate conununion with God. 

Abu Subymin (t 830 a.d,), the next gr«t name m the 
gfifi biographies, was also a native of Wisij, but afterwards 
swis^ur™ emi 8 ratcd to Syria and Ktded at Dirayi £ncar 

ItiStEy Danu4cus >> whenei ha is el led ^al-Dar^r.' He 
devdoped the Joe trine of gnosis (mo'rifat). Th øse 
who ara femfflar with thi language of European mystio^ 
lltumina fis, otulv ardh, hz.— wiU easily interpr« such sayings 
as tfaese:— 


“ None refrains from the lusl* of this w«ld save him in whose 
bstrt the« is a ligbt thai teeps him always busied trith the ne*t 
wQrld. 


!i When the gnostic's spiritual eye is open ed, his bodily eye isshul ■ 
iJicy 555 nothing bat Him. ' J 

" lf Gnøsis were to take visible form, all that looked thereon would 
die at Uie sjght of ils beauly and lovoliness and gooduess and t-race 

and eye ry brightness would become dark beside the Spte ndour 
Lberc<Jf. B pf«™iuui 


H Gnosia is nc^rcr to silcnce fchati to spceelC 


Wc rtow eotne to Dhu 1 -Hån aUMisrf (t 860 wil om 
the 5drb themselv* consider to be the primary author of their 
Diun.win ^ octrmc ‘* Tfmt Jlc at ^ evwus was among the 

» permanent 

shape is a fa« which ts amply attest ed by the 
co ! leet ion of his sayings preserved in ‘Atrir’s Mtttuin ef tht 


rt is imposiihSe not lo reooghUe (he inQuence of Grrak nhilosonhv 
cnneepHcrtt of Trulls as Bcauty inosopny 


- jami sayi (.Vn/iAJf*. t-Uns, ed. by Nassa* Lees, p, ^6} : ■ Hc is (he 
head <rf thi? «ct: tbcy aJ! dcscend from, and a.rc idaM u\ hii^- 
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Suints and in otier works of the same kind. 1 It is clear fha« 
the theory of gu osis, with which he deals at great length, was 
the central point in tits system ; and he seems to have intreh- 
duced tie doctrinc that true knowledgcof God ts attained only 
by rneans of ecstasy (wajd)* w The man that knows God 
best/ 1 he sald, w is the one most lost in Him, IT Like Dfonysius, 
he refused to make any positive statement* about the Dcity. 
“ WhatcvcT you imagine 1 God ts the contrary of that. + * 
Di vine love he regarded as an inefiable mystery which must 
not be revealed to the profane* ALI this is the very essence 
of the la Ler Stifnsm, It is cherefore dess rable to asccrtajn the 
real character of Dhu ’l-Nun and th e in fluences to which he 
was subjeceed The folio wing accqunt gives a brief sumrnary 
of what I hive been able ro discover* fuller details will bc found 
in the artide mentioned above. 

His name was Abu f L-Fayd Thawbin b. Ibrahim, Dhu 
'fcNfin [He of the Fish) being a sobriquet refemng to one 
of his mi rades, and his father was a native of Ntibia, or of 
Ikhtnim in Uppcr Egypt Ibn Khallikin describes Dhu 
1 -Nun as 1 the nonpareil of his age* for icaming, deration, 
communian wifh the Divinity (Ad/), and acqiminumcc with 
litera ture ■ adding thac he was a philosopher (haAim) 

and spoke Arabic wifh elegance. The people of Etrypt* 
among whom lie lived, looked upon hint as a »W/y (free- 
thinker), and he was brought to BaghiHd to answer fhis 
diarge, but after his death hc was Canonised, In the Fthriti 
he appears among “the philosophers who disconised on 
stlchemy," and Ibnu TQEM brackets him with Ehc famous 
occuliLst Jåbir b, Hajyin* He used to wandcr (as wc Lcarn 
from Mas*udJ)* amidsi tht ruined Egyptian monuments, 
studying the inscriptbns and endeavquring to dedpher ihc 
mysccriotis figures which werc ihought to hold the key to the 

1 See 'A(Uu- r 3 T*ftihkir>itu 't-Åirttyd, ed. by Kfrhuhon, Fart I, p, 114 ; 
J^mi's P -35 i Itm KhuJLLfciri, Dc Slane'i tnniMKaaj tdI. i^.z9r. 

B J/ddJ Iti'jj ¥p|. JT + p. 401 VC<^. 
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lost Sciences uf antiquity. Ile also dabbled in medicins, which, 
lifce Paraccisus, he combincd with alchcmy and magte. 

Let ns sec what light these facts throw upon the origin ot 
the SiSfl theosophy, Di di it comc to Egypt from India, Pc reist, 
or Greece ? 

Co nsideri tig the time, place, and circumstanc« in which it 
arose, and having regard to the character of the man who 
bore a chief part in its <Je vel op men r, we camrøt 
n?y»t$wi=d hcsltate, I think, to asert that it is Isrgcly a 
prod ae t of Greek speculation. Ma < riif at-tCark hl, 
Sulaymin al-Dirånl, and Dhu ’l-Nån al-Misri all three 
lived and died in the peried [786-861 a.i>.) which begins with 
tlic accession of Hirun al-Rashid and is tenninated by tlie 
death of Mu&waklriL During these seventy-five ycars the 
»team of Hellerne cut ture flowt-d unceasingly in to the Moslern 
world, Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, phvsicians, 
and scienlists were translated and ea gerly studied. Thus the 
Greeks bccame the reachers of the Arabs, and the wisdom of 
ane tene Greece formed, as has been shown in a preceding 
chapter, the basis of Mahammadan science and phitosophy. 
The results are visible in the Muhazilite rationalistn as well as 
in the system of the fifitvånv 7 -$ afå. But it wu$ not through 
licerature alone that the Modems were imbued with Hcllentsni. 
In Triq, Syria, and Egypt they fournj themselves on its native 
soil, which yidded, w c may bc sure, a pienti ful hanrest oftdos— 
Neo-ptatonic, Gnostical, Christian, mystiqal, paniheistic, and 
what not i In Mcsopotamia, tf le heart of the ‘Abbisid Empire, 
dwelt a siran ge peoplr, who were really Syriau heat hen s, but 
who towards the begitming of the tiinth century assumed the 
name of Sdbians in order to pro teet themselves from the per- 
secution with which ihey were threateticd by the Caliph 
Ma’mun. Ar this time, indced, many of them accepted 
Islam or Christianity, but the maj ori ty clung to their old 
pagan belieJs, while the educated dass continued to profess a 
religions philosophy which, as it is deserjbed by Shahrasdnl and 
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othcr Muhamuiadin writcis, is smplj the Neo-phtorrism of 
Proclus and lamblEchus. To return 10 Dhu ’J-Nfiu, k is 
imzrtdiblc that a cnystk and ns rural philosophcr livfng in chc 
first half of the ninth cent ury in Egypt should have deri ved his 
dot: trin c dircctly from Indbu Theremay be In dian elements 
in Nco-pEatonism and Gnostitism, but this possJbitity does not 
affeet my con ten don that the immediatc source of the $uft 
- thco&ophy is to be sought in Greek and Syri an spcculation* 
To definc its origin more narrøwly is not p I think s practicabk 
in the present State oF our knowledge* Mer** however, would 
trace it to DtonysiiiS) the Pscudo-Arcopagke, or rather to his 
master, a certain M ^^k^athcus, ,, whom Frothingham has 
idcmifkd wifh the Sy rian rnystic, Stephen bar Sudaili (ttVftf 
500 a l d,). Dionysitts was of coursca Christian Ncoplaturrist. 
His works certain ly laid the foundations of medceval mysticism 
in Europe, and they were also popuhr in the Hast at the rime 
when Sdfiism arosc. 

IVhen speak Eng of the various c urrent theorics as to ihe 
origin of Suhism* 1 said that in my opinion they all contained 
a measure of truth* No single causc wiD account 
f Qr * a phenomenon so w idely spread and So diverse 
iSuuU its manifestations. Sufiism has always been 

thoroughly eclectic, absorbing and traitsmuring 
whatever * braken lights* feil across its psuh> and Conscqucntly 
it gained ad beren ts amongst men of the most oppositc views— 
tb etsis and pantheists, Mu'tazi tites and 5 ch olast ics, philosnphcrs 
and divines, Wc have scen what it owed lo Greece, but the 
Perso-t ndaan elements aro not to be ignored, Akhmigh the 
iheory “that it must be regarded as the reaction of the Aryan 
mind agamst a Semitic religion imposed on il by force” 
is irudEnksiblc—Dhu t I-N4n 1 for cxvnplc, was a Copt or 
Nu bia pi —the fa« retnains that ther« was at the rim« a power- 
ful anti-Scmitic reaction, whsch expressed itsdf, more or ks 
Consdously, in SilfTs of Pcrsian race. Again, the Uicrary in- 
fluenceof India upon Mu ham madan thought befor« løoo 
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Wis gready mfenor to thai of Grceccj as any one eau sec 
by tuming over the pages of the Fihri if j but Indlån religioua 
ideas nifcjst hive pcneiratcd into Khurisdn and Extern Persia 
at a mueh carlier peried. 

These con&j deration* show ihat the quesi[on as lo the origin 
of Sd£ism earcnot bc answtred in a definixe and atclusive wav, 
None of che rival theories h completdy true* nor is any of 
tbem wtthout a partial justlfication, The fol lo wing word* of 
Dr* Goldziher sbould be borne i ri mind by all who are 
intcre&tcd in this subject:—- 

'‘fjAfiismcannotbtlookcdupon asa regul-vly otganisedswl wilhin 
Islam, tis dogffiiii bé compiltd iiito a rcgular system. It 

GuiddSirrun:!i- manifests itsell in. differetil shapes in different 
di^w conatries. We lind divwgeat tendencies, according 

to the spirit of the tcaehiug of distinguislied thrøso- 
phists who wc« founders of difcrcnt schoola, the followm of 
which mav bc eom pared to Christian monastic ordets, The faffn- 
cnce of diSerenc en rirem merits naturally afiectcd the devdopment 
of Siifiism. Here ive find mysticism.thtre asccticism the prcvaUine 
thought,”* r 6 

The four principal forelen sources of Sdfiism are undoubtedly 
Christianit}-, Neo-platonistn, Gnosticism, and Indlån ascedcism 
and religions philosophy. I shall nor attempt in this place to 
esti mate thqir comparativc importance, but it shouid be dearlv 
understood that the speculative and iheosopfiical side of Sublim, 
which, as we have Ken, fraa first elaboraterf in ‘Iriq, Syria, ind 
Egypt, bears unmisiakable signs of Hdlcnistfc in fluenet. 


The early are particulariy iijtercsted in the theory of 
mystiol union {fand vio-laqd) suid often use expressions whidi 
Iris casy to associate with pantheism, yet none of th cm can fairly 
bc caBcd a pantheist in the true sense. The step from throsophy 


1 jf*» lu fin fint af Bvddiism ufmn Iilam. tiy J. Coldrihcr (Qndao*6t 
1003). As this essy is w ritten in Hongariaft, I hav« not b«n abt- tocon. 
mit »t at firsl luind, bat hav« used the excellent translation hv Jlr T 
Doka. which »ppeared in the J.R.AÆ. for Januaiy. 1904. ppi 
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topantheism was not* I ihink, madcdthcrby Hallij (f 922 a,d.) 
or by thecdebraied Abu Yazfd, in Pcrsian Biyazfd (f 874-75 
a.d.), of Bistdm, a towra in the pnovince of Qumis si mated 
near the Etouih-eastern corner of the Caspian Sca, 
While his father* SurCishinj was a Zoroastnan, 
his master in Sufiism seems to have been connected 
with Sind (Stinde), wherc Moslem gavernors had been instalk-d 
since yJ5A r D< Bayazfd carrjed the eksperimental doetnne of 
fond (dymg to self) to its utmost limit, and his language is 
tingcd with the peeuHar poetie imagery which was afterwards 
developed by the great ^df? of Khurås£n s Abti Sa‘id h, Abi 
T-Khayr (f 1049 a.d,), I can give on ly a few spccEmviis of 
his sayings. Theit genuineness is not above siisptcion, but they 
serve to show that if the theosoplucd basis of 5 ti li km is dis¬ 
ti neti vely Greek 3 its mystical extravagantes afe no less distfne- 
tively QrientaL 

AL Creatures aie subject to States bal the gnastie ha* no 

'state/ tecouse his vesnges are effated and hi$ essence is annihiLated 
by the essence nf another p and his traces are Iose la ajiothcr's traces. 

^] wenl from God to God unril they cried from me til ipc, 'O 
Them 13 1 

" Noihlng i -5 betler for Man itmn to bc withoijt aught, having uo 
ascttticÉstn, no tip praetUé Wfren k is wlthom all. he is 

with alL 

^ Verily t am God, theic is hq God exccpt me 3 so worship mc J 
u Glory to me 1 how great is my majesty S 

u 1 came førrh from Båyazld-wss as a snake from Lts skirc Then 
I looked. t saw that Lover, bcloved, and love are pne. for in the 
World Of uniheation all can be OUe* 

w 1 am the wine-drinker and the wine and the cyp-bearer." 

Thus, in the røur&e of i century, Stifiism* which at firet 
was Ktde more than ascetidsm, became in succession mystical 
and theosophical, and even ran the risk of being confused with 
pantheism. Henceforward tlic term Tmawwttf miltes all iltese 
vaiying shades. As a rule, however, the great Sti fis of the 
third century a.h + (815-912 a.d.) kemp their antinomian 
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emfnisiaan under Control. Most of djem agreed with Junayd 
BaghtUd ft 909 thc ] rad mg theosophist of his time, 
in prcferrmg die path of sobricty,” and in seeking to re- 
ooncile the Law- (j harfafy with the Tmrh {haqtynt). “Our 
principles,” sald Sahl b. ‘Abdullih al-Tustarf ft 896 a*d.) 5 
arcsix: to hold fast by the Book of God, to model oursclvcs 
upon the Apostle □hammad), to eat only wliat is Uwful, 
t'ffrain from h urting ptoplc cvcti though they iiurt nu, to 
avoid forbidden things, and to fulfil obligations without dchy.” 
To chese artides the strictest Modem might theerfuUy sub- 
scribe, 50 hism in its ascetic, moral, and devotional aspectS 
was a spiritual ised Islam, though it was a very clifferent thi ug 
csscntially. Wliile doing lip-scnke to thc establishcd religion, 
n modihed the dogmas of Idam in such a way as to deprive 
them of their original siguihcancé. Thus A i lali, the God of 
merey and wrath, was in a certain sense dcpersonalised and 
worshipped as the One absolutdy R«J {<d-Haqo). Here the 
Siifis betray their kinship with the MuWites, but the two 
sects have littlc in common except the Greek philosophv ■ 
It must never be forgotten that Sufrism was the expression of 
a protound religions feding—“hatred of the World and bve 
of thc Lord ,” 1 “Taxmauoif” saidjuttayd, “is this; that God 
should mate thee dio to thysdf and shudd ma fe e thee live 
in Him" 

The further dcvclopment of Jilfiism may be indicated in a 

few wonk, 

What was at first a form of religion adopted by tndi'riduals 
and commurnrated to a small drde of companions graduallv 
berame a monastcc system, a school for amts, w jrh rules 
of disciplme and devotion which the novice {murid) learned 
from his spiritual director {jdr or ustddh), to who* guj&nce he 


’ It ra» ®6C0gU»«i by thc 5dl£s themselv« tint in »mi 
doctiine wa# apparently bas«t oc Maljwffiti, pncrinlcs 
Larndfi^t, 'l-An^ir (Ca.ro, A H.), d. i h , l 2ts S Stla liai - 

J Tilis dc&Uitiuu is by Abu 'l-ljusayu al-Sdri (t •ioj-.joS A D J 
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submittcd htmsclf absolutely- Airaufy \n the third century aftcr 
Muhaxnmad i i is inereaSingty evident thai the ly pieal giSff adept 
of die future will no longer be a soli tur/ aficetk 
""rflSSSf 111 dronning thcsight of men, but a great Shaykh and 
hiero phant, who appears on ceremonial occasEons 
attended by a mimerous train of ad mi ring disciples. Soon ihe 
doctrine began to be collectcd and etnhodied in buofcs, Some 
of the most notable Arabic works of reference on Sufiism have 
bten moitioned already. Among the oldest are the Kii/fbu 
'/- Lama 1 by Aby Nasr al-Sarrij ft 98S a,bJ and the Outu 
'1-QuJub by Abn T$l\b d-Makkf (f 996 A.D.), The twelfth 
tem ury sa w ihe rise of the Drfdsh Ordtin, ^Ad( at-H^kkarl 
[t 1163 a s d.) and *Abdu p l-QJdir al-JJU (t tt6b a,u.) founded 
1 Eic frateouries which are adled 'AJiwh and Qdditls, after 
their respektive herds. Tbese were foltowed in rapid suc¬ 
cession by the RifSWs, ihe Shddhills, and the Mcvlevfe, of whoin 
the last named owe their origill to the Pcrsian poet and mystic, 
Jalalu *l-D In Ruml (t 1273 A,D.}. By this time, mainly 
through the induen« of Ghazalf, Sufiism had won for itsdf a 
secure and reeegnised position En the Muhammadan C h ure II 
Qrthadoxy vm forced to accept the popuhr Saint-wonship and 
to aJtnit the mir.icles ot the Awliy£ t akhough many Moslem 
py titans raised iheir voices against ihe supersti rio ys veneration 
whEch was paid to ihe tombs of hdy men, and against the 
prayers, sacrifices, and oblations ofiered by the pilgrims who 
assembled« GhazåU also gave the Sufl doctrine a metapbysiad 
basis. For this purpose he availed hrmsdf of the tcrminology, 
which Farå bi [also a StifQ and Aviccnna had alrcady borro wed 
from the Neo-pUtonists. From his time forward wc find in 
guri writings constant allusions to the Plotinnui theories of 
emanation and ecstasy« 

Mysrirism waa more eongeninJ to the Per^Eans than to tbe 
Arabs, and ifa mfluertet on Arabie Irtemture is not to be 
onfnpared with the extraordinary spelj which k has qast 
over the Pcrsian mind since the eleventh century of the 
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Christian era (o the present day. With fcw exceptiorts, the 
great poets of Persla (atid, wc rtiay add, of Turkey) speak tfic 
allegoriCLi language and use the ftmtastic imagery of which 
the quairaitis of the Persian Siiff, Abti Sa‘id b. Ali ’I-£hayry 
afford almose tlie fint iiteraiyexamplc. The Arabt have only 
oue mystical poet worthy to stand beside the Pcisian masters. 

-twis« This b Sharafu %Dln <Umar lb ™ who 

i-Fiftt was bom in Cairo (1181 a.d,) and died thert in 

1135, His Ditvån was edited by his grandson 
‘Ali, and the fo] lo wing particulars regarding the pott’s |ife 
are extracted from the biographical notice prefixed to thi* 
edition a — 


Sta ^ til ' L ™ r lban 1F ^d was of middlcslatorc ; hisfxce 
was fair and comejy, with a minglmg 0 ( visible redness ■ and 
whee Le jas ender the influer« of music {«,»*) M d rapture 
**** aed overconie hy ecstasy, it grew in beauty 3nd brilii- 
anty, and sweat rfropped from his body until ft‘ran on the 
grotmd under his fest. J rever saw (so his son r d*„) 
atnong Arabs or forogners a figure equj ia beauty to bis, and 
E am the likcst of aiJ mer to hint in form. . r . And wJ !? , 
jalked in ihe city, Ihe peopb userf to press Wnd „ im ^ ^ 

blnwing ;snd trying Id kiss his band, but Ile woutd nat nitow ,inv &ne 

to do », but put his hånd in thdra-'Uwar Ih nu t-Kirid said 

' Jn “* bt - L £ mn!n S of niy ddacJunent (toymf) from the World I used 
to beg permiiiLoa or my fnther ard go up to the Wddi Mtulad'afin 
on ihe se Oond mounbin of ål-Mnqattajo. Thitlier t wonld n\on 
and contiruc in this bermit life (nydA«) uight and day ; the ri I wontd 
remrn lo my faiher. as bound in duty to cherish liis affeelion v, 
g" ™ et Uiat tone Lieu tenan t of tha High Co urt (* kå u / J t 
i-«H) 111 gabira and Misr.t the twqguarded dties^nd was 
One of ihe men most eminent for JtArmng and affairs ' fia 
jant to be gEad wiren I retur ned, and hc frcqucntiy let nie sit X 
him in the chambers of tbc court and in the colleges of b« Then 
1 would long for J ' dctnchment ; 1 and beg leave to return to th e Ilfe of 

1 See Professor lirowqe'i Lit UnLofP&na, vol. U. o. 261 

øL^tJ‘ 0mar cd - ^ 

> /-i., New aa d OLd Caif^, 
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a wandcring dcvotce, and thus I wns dolag repeaiedJy, until 1117 
faiher was asked to M thc office of Chief Justicc bat 

refuscd r and laid down ihe post whsch he hdd p and rctircd from 
society! and guve hLvnself cntlreiy lo God i o thc preacbing-haU 
[qd'atu r [*kkiidba) of thc Moique id-Aabm, Af ter his death [ 
r^umed my 1 orm or dctacbmentj und sglitary devotEon ( and travel 
in thc way of Truth, bul 00 revolution was vouchsafed to me. One 
day I Ciime to Cairo und entered the Sayfiyya College. At the gate 
I l'ound an old grocer performing an ablution which was not 
prcscribed. First he wushed his hands^ then his feet; then hc wiped 
his head and wnsbed his face, |f O ShayklC I said to him, "do you, 
af ter all these yeara, stand beside the gale of thc college among the 
Mosknn di vines and perfarm an iircgnlar ablution?" He Jooked at 
me and said P 11 0 f Uinar F nothing will bc vuuchsaied to thee in Egy pt, 
but onlj In the IJijåz, at MccCa (may God esalt it !); set om shither É 
for the time of tby illumination hath come." Then I knew tbat thc 
man was one of God'i saints and that he was diiguiing himsclf by 
his ntanner of livclibood and by pretending to be ignorant Of thc 
irfcgtilariLy of tb c ablution. 1 stated myself before him and said 
to bLtn / J 0 my master, bow far am I from Mecca \ and I cannot find 
convoy or companion 5 save in the months of Pi Igrimage." H e looked 
at mc and pcinied with his hånd and said, ** Hero ii McCCa in front 
of thee" t and as I looket* with him F I &aw Mccca (may God exaJt 
it I): and bidding him fare well, I set oS io seck it p and it was ahvays 
in front of me until I entered iL At tbat moment illumination camc 
to mc and continued with out any interruption, , . . I abade in a 
Villej which was distant from tfccca ten day s' journey for a hard 
rider, and every day and nighi l would comc forth to pray the fwe 
prayers in thc oKaltcd Sanctuary, and witb mc was a wild beasl af 
huge size which accompanicd mc in my gotng and returning, and 
kndt to me as a camel kncclSi and satd, " Mount, Q my master," but 
1 nev«- did sa 1 ” 


When fiftccn years had eLapsed, ‘Umar Ibnu ’l-Firid 
return er d to Cairo T The pcoplc venerartd him as a Saint* 
and the rdgntng monarth, Malik al- Kimil, wished to vLsl t 
him in person, but ^naar dedined to s« him, and rcjcctcd his 
bounty, " At most times," says thc poct's son, u tbcShaykh 
was in a staic of bcwiJdenncn^ and his eyc$ stared fixedly* 
He ncitber board nor saw any onc speaking to him. N ow hc 
would stand, now sit, now repose on his ssde, tiow Ire on his 
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bick wrappcd up li ko i deacl man $ and thus would he pass 
ten consecudve days, more or tess, neithcr eating nor Jrinking 
nor speaking nor soning." Li 1231 a.d. he made the 
pitgnmage to Mecca, on which wcasion hc met his famous 
coEitcmporary, Sliihåbo' |-Dfn Abu Hafs ‘Uinar al-SuhrawardL 
He died four years tater, and was bufJed in the Qarifa 
cemetery at the font of Mount Muqattam. 

His Dtu/dn of mystiol odes, which were first collceted am! 
puh:ished by his grandson, is small in extern compared with 

tv <* sinlilar worfcs * n Et,e Pcrsian language, but of no 

ibniTnSjsL. unusual brev tty when regarded as the production 
oF an Arahian poet. 1 Owccrnuig its general 
character scnnethjng has been said above (p. 325). The com- 
mentatur, H 35311 »l-Burini (t 1615 A.n.), praiscs the casy 
flow (iiTf.yVlnj) of the venificaTion, and deciares that Ibnu 
’l-Firid “ is accustomed tn pby with ideas in ever-changing 
forms, and to dothe them with splendid garments.”* His 
sryle, full of verbal subtleties, betrays the in fluen« 0/ 
MutauabbU The Ion gest pieee in the Dhodn is a Hymn of 
Divine Love, cntitlcd Nazmu ‘LSuIui^ Poetn oti the Mystic’s 
Progrcss T ),and often called al-Td'iyytitu '{-Kidrd The Grater 
Ode rhvming in t which has been edited with, a Ger man 
verse-translation by Hammcr-Purgstali (Vienna, 1854). On 
account nF this poem the author was accused of favouring the 
doctrine of hviU, i.r *, the incamation of God in human hdngs. 
Another celeb rated ode is the Kfamtijya, or Hymn qf Wine s 


* Tits Dmdn, eacluding Ihe Tfiyyatu ’t-tobrd, bas been edj tøj bv 
Ku*h,iyyi 4 (iJaiscillcs, *$ 53 ^ y 

1 Diwdn, p. 2V& I. 14 and p. LiflL 

3 Ibnul-Far^. UkeMutLnabbÉ^hpwa i tnlikvA fpndnc 5 .l 1 før dtmW 
it™. A» he obeerm ^ p, 552 ) ■ _ ♦ a,rain q 

iifcY qultv ku barn bl mirta 't-hibqiri 
bal ya'dkubu tam 'Ukakhfi M 


“- v *f in atntemfrl / *?> k m y dmitng.' y*/ 
% 1 il i minutten ' namcy d# mrtlcr grj»J' 


* JHhJu. p. 47a sqq. A Frend! rcnd«mj« witi bc fuqnd HDi.nl 
Gangeret de Lagnmge1 Antkohft* Ambe \ Pqrb, igiws r * 
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The fo]lo*vmg versions will perhaps convey to English readers 
somt fkint tmpression of the fervid rapture and al most eriiereal 
exaltation wbich give the poeiry of Ibmi *1-F£ri4 a urilque 
pkee in AnibEc Lite rature :— 

M Let passions sweUing tide my sen ses drown 1 
Pity loves fue1 p this long-sinou Idering hearl. 

Kor auswo with a frowo, 

When I would fain behold Thee as Thou art, 
f Thov skail not Mt ATc. fc * O my soul* kcep fast 
The pledge thou gav'stz endtire imfiU tering to the last i 
For Love is IL fe, and death in jfrfe the Heaven 
Wbere all dns are io fjgjfrcn, 

To those befare and after and of this day p 
That witnesseth my trihuiaiion, say fc 
1 By mt bt taugM, me followr. mt obrv. 

And tell my passions story thro' wtdo East and Wet* 

With my Brioved I :dOne have been 
When *.terets tenderer ihan evomng airs 
Passed, aud the Vision 
Was granied to my prayers. 

Thai erowned me, else obscurc, with tndless farne, 

Tbe while antazed between 
Elis beauty attd His majesly 
I *>tood in sile ni ecstasy, 

RevcaJing thal which oer my sprit went and aune* 

Lo I id His face commingltd 
Is every charm and grace s 
The wkole ol Bean ty Mngled 
in Lo a perf net face 
Bchotding Him would oy, 

1 Thnrc i* ao God but He p and He is the most High E * “ 1 

Hern arc the opal i rig verses of the Taiyyatv 7 -§vghrd^ or 
4 The Lesser Ode rhymmg in f/ wliich is so called in arder to 
distin g uisk it from the TtFiyyalu *i-Knbrå : — 

" Yea t Ld mc the Zephyr kindled longing, O my loves, for you : 
Sweclly breatked tbo balmy Zcphyr, scalmring odours when il 
hk w i 


1 The word« of God to Mrøcs ^Kor. vil, 139 ). 


* Diwdn , p. 2 $7 *qq* 
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Whispering to ray heart at moraing scoret tales of tbosc who 
dwell 

(How iny faititing hearl il gladdcued!) irigb the water and the 
well■ 

Warmuring in Hw graSsy meadows, garmcnted with gentleness, 
Languid love-sick airs diffusing, hcaling me of tny distress. 
When the green slopc* wa,ve beforc ih te, Zcphyr, in my kved 
f}i}åx, 

Tho«, not winc that mads the o thers, art my rapture’s oaly 

CtUWL 

Tttoo the covenant clernal ■ callest back in to my mind, 

For but ncwly thou ftast parted from mv deur onos hannv 
Wind I , ' - t't'J 

Driver of the dan-red camels that amidst rød as bide, 

Soft and safa-like tby sad die from the long und weary ride I 
blcssings on thee. if desoying far-off Tud ih at neon-dav, 

Thou wilt cross the desert hoilows wherc the fawns of’ Wajra 
piny. 

And if from ‘Urayd'j sand-htllocks bordering on stony gro and 
Tbou wilt turr] aside to tfuiwi, driver for Sowayqa bon rid, 

And Tuwayli 4 's willows lenring, if tg S.d' thou thJnce wilt ride- 
A,k, ! prny thee. of a peopie dwelling on the mountain-side i 
Mfllt amoug the dan I dherish {so may heatth attend thee still li 
And deliver there my grecling to the Arabs of the hilf. 
i-or Ihe tents are bank mg yotuler, and in one af them is Sho 
Thai bestows the meeting spruety, but the parting lnvislily 
All around her as a rampan edge of sword nnd point of tanet 
Yel my glane«:- Slray Igwards Lier when o B nie s h c deigns to 
glnnce. 

Girt nbont with double raimeut—soul and heart of mine ao 
L&S 3 — 1 

She is guarded from beholders, vdled by her mivcikdacss, 

Deaiii to me, io giving loose to my desbe. she destmetfa ■ 

Ah, how goodfy seems the bargain, and how ebeap is Luve for 
Death !■ * r0F 


Ibnu eamc of pure Arab stæk, and his pwtry 

is tharoughly Arabtan both in form and sptrit. This is „ot 

1 This ™ ta *^ W- forth from ih e lomsof Advm 

Æ i iiiurc jjcnmti™ of mm arid ^ddfe^ed tfcm, sad ns? - j IH j ' 

They amwercd, • To," and (hus, “ ^ 

pcetatfon, pledgcct to love God tor m(cr 

* DtWo, ji r 143 sqq. 
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the place to speak of the great Persian Stifts* but Kusayn b. 
Manstir a]-lfallåj 3 who was cxecuted in thc CaJiphate of 
Muqtadir (922 A.!*.)* could not have been omitted here but 
for the faet that Professor Browne has alre&dy given an ad- 
mi rable account of him, to which I am unable to sdd anythfng 
of Importance. 1 The Arabs* howevtf, have contributed to the 
history of Suhism mother memorable nanto—M uhyi + i-D/n Ibmi 
U-^Årabf* wliose li fe fklls within the final century of the‘ Åbbåsid 
periodj and will thercfcre fitly condude thc present ehapter* 
Muhyi ^i-Dfn Muhammad b. ‘AE/ Ibnu f l-\Arabf (or Ibn 
‘ArabQ 3 was bom at Murslya (iMurcfa) in Spain on the 1 jtU 

560 A*tt* — July 2 % 1165 A.D. 

From 1173 to »202 he reslded irt Scvilic- He 
then set out for thc East, travelJhig by way of Egypt to the 
Pijåz, where he stayed a lotig time, and efter y biting BaghdÅd 3 
Møsd s and Asia Mittor 5 hnally settled at Damaseus, in which 
city he died (638 a,h* ** 1240 a,pJ. His tomb below Monne 
Qdsiyiin was thought to be f+ a piece of thc gardens of Paradise/ 1 
and was called the Phtlosopher?* Stenet Ir is now undosed 
in a mosque which bears the name of Muhyi T bDjn 3 and u 
cupda rises over ih* Wc know Ilttlc concemmg the events 
of bis lifej which seems fo have been passed chic fly in travel 
and Co tivcmdon with S u f?s and cn the composstion of his 

* Ses 4 LiUrary BUtory of Ftrsia t vd. I, p. 428 sqq. Bat duricg dus 
last twEnty yearfl a great deal *1 new Itght bas besu thro#u upon tho 
character and cloc trines of Hallij. S« Appendbc. 

a Ibs bwt'knowu Magraphy ol Ibnu 'VÅrahl dccuts m Ma^qari's 
Naflm 'l-Tii} n ed. by Dozy aud etben, vol. i, pp. 567-^583, Mueb addi- 
tion^l information is coatiined in a Isngtby artid-o, which I havs 
ertracted frtjtn a v^duablo MS. in m y coHectidh, tha ShndÅardiu 
'bDhohtih, and publiEhed in the for i<jo 6. pp, 3o£—S24. C/, 

abo Von Kremer s; pp. loz-rog. 

i Mubyi 'l-DIn mc-ims ' RcvivCf of Religinn.* In tbs Wrat bø 
caU<5d Ibnq F b , Arabf + bnt the MoslemA Of tbs Eait Mt cmt the deCtmte 
artido (oT) in ordor to dhtiiaguish hifn ffnm the Cadi Abd Bakr Ibnu 
"1-' AxabS ai Seiille (fn^x 

* Ai-Kibrii al-a^m^r jliterally, J t he red sulphnr'j, 
f Ses Von Kremer, op. dt>, p r tofl scq. 
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voluminotis writlngs, about three hundred m number ac- 
cording to his own cnmpu rarion. Two of these works are 
espedal]y edebrated, and have caused Ibnu r |-*Arabf to be 
rtgarded as the gratist of all Mub^nindrin myndes — 
the Ftt&kåt pl-Makkijya y or * Mcccan Revehtions/ and the 
Ftifbiå er 1 Bexcls of P h i Joseph y/ The Putithåi is 

a buge treatise in fivc hundred and sixt y chypiers, ccntaming a 
cømplete system nf mystical science. The author rdates that 
he saw Mujjanimad in the World of Real Ideas, seated on a 
thronc amidst nngds, prophets, and sainis, and reccived his 
eommand to discoursc on the Divine raysterics. At anorher 
rime, while circumambulating the ICa'ba, hc met a edestial 
spint wearing the form of a youth engaged in ihe same holy 
rite, vvho showed him the I i ving esoterie Tem pie which is 
concealed under the lifcless ex tenor, even as the etemal 
substance of ihe Divine Ideas is bidden by ihe wdb of popubr 
religion — veib through which the lofty mind must penecraic t 
un ti], having reached ihe splendour within, h partaltes of the 
Divine nature and bcbolds what nø mortal vye can endtire 
to look upon. Ibnu 1- Arabi immedmidy fdJ in to a swoon. 
Whcn he came ta bimseLf he was instructed to contcmphie 
the vtsitmary form and to write down the m> stenes which it 
would rcveal to his gaze. Then the youth entered the Ka'ba 
with Ibnu 'I- 1 Arabi, and rømning his spiritual aspect, appeared 
to him on a threodegged steed, breathed into his breasi the 
knowledge of all things, and onec more bade him dest ri he the 
heavenly form in which all mystcrics are cnshrincd.i Such h 
the reputed origin of the * Meccaii Revetarious/ øf which the 
greater portion was w ri C ten in the tawn where inspiration 
descended on Mubammad six hundred years before, The 
author bclicvcd, or pretejided to bdiev^ that every word 
of them was dictated to him by supematural mcans + The 

1 The above paitaeuEiirs; are deri ved from an ahatract af th e Futuhdt 
made by b Atdu 1-Wahhab at-Sha'r ml (| whidi Fld^her haa 

given a Ml <i«cripti«l in Ihe CnlatqgUc o/ Muntmiffc in thi Uittx \ 

Utuv. Librmopp. 490-495* a 
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jFiM/ s a shon worfc m twenty-scven thapter^ eadi of whfch 
* s named aficf one of the prophctø* is no (ess highly csteemed* 
and has betn die suhjeci of mime rou s commentarics in A rabic, 
Fersian* and Turåjsh* 

Curiously enough, Ibnu P l- + Arabf combined die most cx- 
traragant mysticism with the straitcst orthodoxy “He was a 
Zåhirite (literalist) in religion and a Båtmi te (spiritualist) in his 
spekulative bdieik +ts Hg rejected all authority {taqttd). “lam 
noc onc of those who say 5 1 Ibn Hazm said scH-atiJ-so, Ahmad 1 
said so-and-so, ai-Nu'rtiån^ said so-and-so* 1 " Ile dednres in one 
of his poems. But .ilthough lie tnsisied on punctilioiis adherence 
to die letter of the saered kw* wc may suspect that his 
rcfnsal to folio w any human authority } analog}** or opinion 
was siinply die ovorweening presumption of the seer who 
regards himself as divinely idumrnaied and in fa] li ble, Many 
ehcologians were scandalbed by the apparently blasphemous 
expressiøEis which octur in his writings, and txxcd him 
with holding herttical doctrines* the incamation of God 
in man {huluf) and the identification of man with God 
(ittihild). Centimes jMtfsed, but contra versy con rin ued lo 
rage over him. He found numerous and enthusksric partisans, 
who urged diat the u tie rances of the saints must not be inicr- 
preted literal ly nor critfcistd at all. It was recognised* how- 
ever, that such high mysteries were unsuitable for the weaker 
brethren* so that many even of those who firmly believed in 
his sanetity discourages] the rending of his hooks. They were 
rend neverthclcss, pub! i dy and private! y, from one end of the 
Muhaminadan world ro the o ther; pcople copictl them for the 
sake of obtaining the authofs Messing, and rlie manusenpts 
were cagerly hought. Among the distinguished men who 
wrote in his defence we can men don here onty Majdu ’I-Dfn 
al- Ff ni zi bådf {f 1414 *•**■)> the aufhor of the great Ara bie 
lodcon cmitled ai-QJm>h\ JalåJu r J-Dfn al-Suyurf (f 1445 a.d.); 
and ‘Abdu ’l-Wafihåb al-Sha‘rånf ff 1565 a.d.). The funda- 

» ILujcjarl. i, S&9, II. > Abtnad b, tfaabiiL I Atiii Ejiafla. 

27 
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mental pnnclple of his system is the Unity of Being (wahdatv 
'l-wujiid). There is no real difference between the Essen« 
and its attrihutes or, in other wnrds, between God and the 
un i ver*. All created chings subsist eternaJJy as ideas (a'jtin 
thtlhita) in the knowledge cf Gud, and since being is identical 
With tnowledge, their “ert-arien" only means His knowing 
them, or Himsdf, under the aspect of actualityj die un i vene, 
in faet, is the conerere sum of the relations of the Essen« as 
subjecc to itsclf as object. This psntheistie mnnism puts on 
an Islamie mask in the doetrine of “the Perfcct Man” (al- 
inidft d-KJm!/), a phmse which Ibnu ’|-‘Arabi was rhe first to 
associate with it. The Divinc conseiousness, evdving through 
■l series of live planes (haditrdtj) au:! ems to completc tixpi\:ssion 
in Man, the microcosmic being who unitea the Creative .and 
crcjuirely attributes of the Esscnct and is at oneu 
ti>r i^rfaet sim- image of God and ilic atchetype of the urdverse. 

On ly through him does God know Htmself and 
mate Himself kisown; he is the eye of the World whereby God 
sets His om works, The daring paradoxes of Ibnu 'J- l Årah[’s 
dialectic are ilEustratud by sudi verses ;is these:-_ 


fle prals« me (by nianifestiiig my pertbciions a n J marine ne 
id Hii funn),, 

And I praise Him (by manifestin E His pcrfceUo™ and ubcvinir 
Hint). * 

llowr- can He be independeat wben I hetp and sid Hint? 

(beevtte the Di vine attributes deri ve the pwaibilitjrof mani. 
Testation From thdr human corrclat«}. 

Far lim cause God braughi me bia esjiitcr.ee, 

And 1 knuw Him and brin S Him into existen« (in mv knowlerW 
and conicmptntion nf i lim). 1 ^ 


Thus it is the primary funetion of Man to r C vcd an d realist 
his Divine nature; and the Perfcct Men, regarded individually, 


1 Fw^u ’l-tfikam (Caira, aji. 1321), p. ?S r 
bnickets belong to Uie eonnnontary of 'Abdn ■] 

wtlicil nrrj-i - mpa-ni« i'hi.'i tt3£t. 


The word* withlu 
l-Raziiq 
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arc the prophuts and saints. Hen- the doctrine—an amalgam 
of Manichrcan, Gnastic, Neo-platønic and Chrrstian specuk- 
ttois—attaches itsdf to Muhammad, “the Seal of the prophets.” 
Accordtng to Moslem bel Eef* chc pro-cxistent SptrE t or Light 
af Muhammad (A ur Mukammadf) becamc mcarnate in Adam 
and in the whole series of prophets, of whorn Muhammnd is 
the last Muhammad, thcn, is the Log os, 1 the Mediator, the 
V icegerent of God {Khalifni jii/aK)^ die God-Man who has 
descended to this earthly sphere to mate manifest the gbry of 
Hicn who brought the univeree fnto exbtence. 

But, of coursc, Ihnu *I- É AirabPs philosophy carnes Idm far 
beyond the rqalm nf positive religion, f f Gnd is the “sdf" 
of all ihings sensible and mtdligible, it fohows fhat He rcveals 
Himself in every form of belief in a degfee propordonate ro the 
pre^fetermined eaparity of the bdleveiy the mystic Aom sets 
that He is One in ad forms, for the mystiks heart is ah-receptive: 
it assunies whatever form God te veals Hmiself in, as wax takes 
the impression of the seaL 

iL My heart is ea pible of every form, 

A denter for the monk* a fane far idots p 
A posture for tfudlcs, the piigrinfs Ka'ba* 

The Tabtes of dit Tonih, the Ku ran. 

Love is the £uth 1 bold: wherever tom 
His danicls, stil] the uEie mit faith is mine." 1 ’ 

Thcvast bulk of Ibnu "I^Arabfs wridngs, hk technical and 
whoLasiic tcrmiiKilogy, his recondtte mod« of thought, and the 
ladt of method in hi's exposirion hav*^ until reccntlyj deterred 
European Oriental ists from bestowing on him the attention 

1 lhou 7-'Arabi uscs the term " Idea ot ideaa” f 
M e^tii^JeLLt to Mm -while -' the Idea af 
{ar-£fag4;iifu 'i-Nufaitnm&thyya'i corrtsponds ta 

* The Ardbk tcxt at tht*z verees wilJ be faund la t hu coUecfkrii of 
Ibnu T B Amb| * ttiystici] od^ entiUcd Tarjumd»u t-Aikmte å whiefa I 
have ediled (Onetital Translation Fund, New Series, voL xx p ia 
w. 11 - 15 )- 1 
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which hc deSL-rvcs.* In the history of Sdfiism his nime marks 
an cpoch: it is owing to him that what began as a profoundly 
religions persona! movement in Islam ends as an ederne and 
definirely panthcistk system of pbtlosophy. The title of “Tltc 
Grand Master” {ai~Shafth al-Akbar), by which he is commonly 
dvsignated, bears wimcss to his »upremacy in the worid of 
Mos!cm mysticism from the Mongol Invasion to the present 
<%. In Pcrsia and Tarkey his influence has becn enormous, 
and through his pupil, fråru 'i-Din ofQéniys, he i s United with 
the greatest of all Siif7 poets, jalalu ’l-Dfn Rdmf, the autlior of 
the Mathnaiv!, who died somc thirty ytais afer him. Nor 
did all those who borrowed his idens call themselv« Mosleras* 
Ile inspired, amongst other mcdræval Christian writers, “the 
riluminated Doctor” Raymond Luli, an d prohably Dan te. 3 


*** st,ldi * 3 På]«;™. Profet af 

J^al»e at Mmlnd. whnc boofca aro wiillcn ilt Spanéih, fla d H S Nvbtro 

11001 my fa *>*«**• SP 77 - 4 - 

' * S« Adn Ptdacio*. Jsfart tke D.W™ Cømtjy, London, 
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THE AAABS lif EUHOPB 

It will be remem bered c hat before the end of the first century 
of the Hijra, in the rcign of the Umayyad Caliph, Walfd b, 
‘Abd al-Matfk (705-7 1 5 A.D.), the Moslems under Tdriq 
and Mikå b. Nu$ayr, erosscd the Mediterran ran, and having 
defeated Roderic ihe Goth in a great battle near Cadiz, 
rapid ly brought the whole of S pil in in to subjection. The 
fate of the new provinee was long doubtfuL The Serber 
insurrection which raged in Africa (734-741 a,».) spread to 
Spatn and threatened to extcrminacc the hånd ful of Arab 
colanists ; and no soerne r was this dan ger past than the 
vie tois began to relcindle the old feuds and jralousies which 
they had inheritcd from their an ces tors of Qays and Kalb. 
Once more the rival fictions of Syria and Yemen flew to 
arms, and the land was plunged in anarchy, 

Meanwhile ‘Abdu ’l-Rahmdn b. Mu'åwtya, a grandson of 
the Caliph His teint, had escapcd from the general massacre 
‘AWu witi ' ¥i,icl1 thc ‘Abbasids celebrated their triutnph 
1 ° VCf tllc House of Umayya, and after five yeara 

of wandcring ad ven ture, accompmied only by 
his faii li ful freedman, Badr, had reached the neighbourhood 
of Ceuca, where he found a precarious sheltcr wich the 
Berber tnbes. Young, ambitions, and ful! of confidcnce in 
his desti ny, ‘Abdu *[-ftahman c One ei ved the bold plan of 
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ihrøwing himsdf into Spam and of winning a klngdnm 
wirh the help of the Arabs, amongst whnm, as he well 
knew, there werc many di ems of his own family, Accord- 
mgly j R 755 a.d. hc sent Badr across the sea on a seeret 
mission. The eiivoy tsccompl ished even more than vrås 
ttpeetcd of him. To gain over the dients was easy, fer 
*Abdu 'l-Rahman was their natural chict and in the event 
of his success they would simre with hin) the priic. Their 
number, however, was com parat! vdy sraaJL The pretender 
coujd not iiope to aehieve anything unless hc werc iupporccd 
hy otie of the great parties, Syrians or Ycmenitcs. At this 
time the former, led by the fccbte go vernor, YusuF b. 
‘Abd al-Ral; min al-Fihri, and his crnel but capable iieutenant, 
Sumayl b. tf i fim, huld the neins of power and werc pursuiiig 
their adversarics wirb ruthlcss fcrodty, The Yemen ites, 
there fore, hastened to range themselves on the side of *Abdu 
’l-Raljmin, not rhat they lo ved his tau.se, but i n$pired solely 
by the prospcct of tafcing a bloody vcngcajice npon the 
Syrians, The*e Spanish Moslems belonged to the true 
Bedouin stock ! 

A fcw months Iater ‘Abdu TRahmin landed in S paré, 
oceupied Seville, and, routing Yibuf and Sumayl under the 
walls of Cordova, made himself master of the Capital. On 
the satne evening he presided, as Governor of Spalt), over 
the citiMns assemblcd for public worsfiip ir, t he greae Mosque 
[May, 756 A.D.). 

During his long reign of thirty-two yeare ‘Abdu ‘l-RahmAn 
™ busU >' employcd in defending and conwljdatrég the empire 
whidi more thafl once seem ed to be on the point of slippirre 
from hk grasp. The task before him was arduous in the 
estreme. On the ane hånd, hc was confronted by the 
„nruly Arab amtocracy, of their independencé and 

rtgarding the tnonarch » their common foe. Betwuen him 
atid them no permanent compromise was iwasible, and since 
they couid only be kept in check by an arfne d fo rce stronger 
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titan themselves* he was compdlcd to rely an merccimrics, 
for the most part Berbere imported from Africa* Thus, by 
a fatal neccssity the Moslem Empire in the West gradually 
assmxied that despotie and Prætorian character whith wc have 
leamed to assoda te with the ‘Abbisid Government in die 
period of ics decline, and the results were in ihe end hardly 
less disa&trous* The monarchy had also to recken with the 
fanaridsm of sts Christian subjccts and with a formidable 
Spån is h national party cager to throw ofF the fereign ynke. 
Extraordinary ener g y and tact were needed to maintain 
aut h ori ty over tbese explo&ive elements, and if the dy nas ty 
fo uh de d by *Abdu 'I-Rajman not only s ur vived for twe 
centur i tx and a haif but gave to Sp.:nn a more splendid era 
of prospenry and tulture than she had cvtr enjoyed* the 
credit is mitlnly duc to the bold adventurer from whotn even 
bis encmics could not with hold a cribute of admi ration. One 
day, it is said^ ihe CaJiph Mrm$yr askod his courciers, K Whq 
is the Fakøn of Quraysh F ** They replied, u O Prince of 
the Faithful, tbat ti tie belongs to you who have vanqyished 
tnighty kin^s and have put an end to civil war .* 1 4 I No, M said 
the Caliph, “it is not IT “Mtfåwiya, then, or c Abdy 
’J-Malik f f4 M No*"said Muifur, “thq Falcon of Quraysh is 
( Abdit 1 -Rahmån b, Mu^wiya, he whu traversed alone the 
deserts of Asia and Africa, and without an array to sud him 
sought his fortune in an unknown country beyond the sea* 
With no weapons extept judgment and resolution fresubdimd 
his enemies, erushed the rebels, secured his Fron tiers, and 
founded a great empire. Sueh a feat was never adiievcd 
by any one before ." 1 

Of the Mosterns in Spairi the Arabs formed only a small 
minority, and they, moreover, showed all ihe indifference 
towards religion and contempt for the laws of Islam 

1 Åbndfcti From Ibno VfdFiori, ui-Øflytf* ai-lfughrib, «L by Docy, 
voL u h p- 61 Bcq. 
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which roight bc cxpcctcd from men i m bued with Bcdouin 
traditions whose Forbcars had been devotcdly attacbed to the 
world-Ioving Umsyyads of Damwcus. It was othcrwise with 
thc Spanish converrs, thc so-called «Renegad« ’ 
Sfj:bI° of Åfuiyalladhn (AfHliati) li ving as clients under 
protection of the Arab nobility, and with the 
Berbers. These races took their adøpted religion very 
sedously, in accordsmee with the fervid and sombre tempera¬ 
ment which has always discinguished them. Hencc among 
thc mass of Spanish Moslems a ri« orous orthodøxy prevajled. 
The Berber, Yafcyi b. Yabyi (t 849 a.d,), is a typical figure. 
Yims the ®S C of twcntv-cight years he mvcQed to rhe 

£ase and studied under Mil i fe. b Anas, who dktaicd 
to him his edebrated worfe known as the Muvmija'. Ya^vi 
was one day at MSlik’s Iccture with a numbér of fdlow- 
students, when some One said, « Herc comes the elephant« " 
AU of them ran our to s« thc anima], but Yahyi did not stir 
“Why^Ed MSlifc, -do you not go out and look at it? 
Such ammals arc not to bc seen in Spain/' To this Yahyi 
replied, “I Idt my country for thc purpose of seeing you 
and obtaimng knowledge under your guidanec. I did nor 
come herc to see the elephant J’ Mali fe was so plctscet 
with this answer that he called him the most intelligent 
l a V I) of the peoplc of Spam. On his return to Spain 
Yahyi exerted himsclf to spread thc doctrincs of his 
master, and though he obstinately refused, on religions 
grounds, 10 accept any public offiqe, his fnfluence and 
reputation were such that, as Ibn Hazm says, no Cadi was ever 
appomted tiU YaJjyi had given his opinion and designated 
thc person whom he prefcrrcd.i Thus thc Milikite system 
basedon closc adberence to tradition, became the law ofthé 
land. “The Spaniards,” it is observed by a learned writero. 
the tenth een rury, “recognise only tbe Koran and the 

J ! bu «»- by WflBtenrcId. No. te,; De s,^ ,- 

tnL a w $ p r 79 sqq. 
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Mwvaita* 1 if tbey find a foilower of Abå Hardht or ShAfi% 
tbey banhh him from Spain, and if chey med wirh a 
Mu^tazilite or a ShlHtc or any ontr of that sort, tbey oflen put 
bien to dcath/’ * Arrogant, intcnsely bigoted, and ambitions 
of power, the: Muhaminadan ckrgy were not dkposed to play 
a subordmate rfi!c in the State, Li HkhAm (78S-796 A.ø.j, 
tbe successor af *Abdu "I-Ra^mAn, thoy bad a prince afler tb dr 
own heart, whose piety and devot [on to their interests Jeft 
nothi ng to be desired« £Eakam (796-822 a-d*) waa lesscom- 
pbisant- He honoured and respeeted tbe clergy a but at tbc 
same time hc ler them see cbat be would not perm i t them to 
i riterfere in polil[cal affil [r&. The mak-nntents, headed by the 
btzry Yaljyi h< Yahvi, replied wlth mcnaccs and insults, and 
calkd on tbc populuce øf Cordova—cspecially tbc 1 Renegades* 
in tbc Southern quarter [r#iw$) of tbc city —Eø rise against 
the tyrant and his msølent soldkry. One dav in Ranmdira, 
19B a.h. (May, 814 a. d. yakam sutMenly found himself cut 
o£F from the garrison and boeged in bis paJace by an mfiniatcd 
mob, but he did not lose courage, and p thanks to his øoqlness 
and sfcilful straregy, be came safely out øf tbe 
pcHl in whicb be stootL The revolution iry 
su bur b w as buro ed to the gro und and tb ose 
of its in ha bi tants who eseaped massacre, som c 6 ø t qoo souls, 
were driven into exilc, Tbc real culprits went tinpunisjied. 
Hakam cøuld not afford further to cxasperate the divines, who 
on their part began to perccivc that tbey might obtain from 
the princc by fa vota r wlist tbey had biled to wring from him 
by force. Being mos tly Årab or Berbere, tbey had a s tron g 
daim tø bis con sid erratum* Their pøwer was søøn restored, 
and in the reign of *Abdu TRabudn II (822-B52 a.i>.) 
Ya^yå bimse tf, ibe ringleader øf the muriny, dkected 
wdesfastical polity and dispensed judicial patronage as be 
pLcascdt 

* Muqaddasi («L by De Gøeje), p. indled by GoCdiiher, Dit Zåhmteu 
P- il+ 
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The Revolt of the Suburb was on\y an episode in the lang 
and sanguinary struggler heiween ihc Spaniards^ Mosletn or 
Christian^ on ihc one hånd, and ihc monartihy of Cordova on 
the other—1 stmggle complicatcd by ihc rivd Arab tribes, 
which so mrti mes patdied up their own feuds m order la 
defend themselves againsc die Spån is h patriots, but never in 
any dreumstn races gave chdr support to the defested Uinayyad 
r Government. The hero of this war of tude* 

Lau ikL y * 1 ' pentlen« wss ‘Umar b. Haffdn. He belonged to 
a noble family of West-Gothic origin wbich had 
gone over to Islam and setded in the moumiinous district 
noTtb-east of Malaga. Hot-blooded, quarrdsome, and ready 
to stab on the slightest provocation, the young mau sooo fejl 
ituo trouble. At first hc toolt sbdtcr in the wild ffis tn eæ« 
of Ronda, where he livcd as a brigand until he was eapmred 
by the police. He then ervssed ihc sca to Africa, but in 
3 short time returned to his old haunts and put himself at 
the head of a band of nohbers. Here he held out for two 
yors, whtfij having been obliged to surrendef, he accepted the 
propo&l of the Sultan of Cordova that hc and his eompanions 
should enlist in the Imperial army. B ut iU m3r was 
destined for greater gJory than the Sultan coidd confer upon 
hint- A few contemptuous words from 3 superior officer 
tuuched his pride to the quide, so one fine day hc galloped 
off with all his men in ihc direction of Rondi. Thev found 
an almost ImpregnaMt retreat in the castle of Bobastro, which 
had once been a Roman fortress. From this moment, says 
Dm?, *Umar b. Hai^in was no longer a brigand-chief but 
leader of the whole Spanish race in the south. The hvriess 
and pet uhint free-lance was transformed into 3 htgh-minded 
ptriot, cclebratcd for the stem justice with which hc putiished 
the least act of violence, adored by his soidiers, and regarded 
by ha country men as the champion of the national cause. 
During the rest of his life (884-917 a.o.) hc conducted the 
guerilla with untiring energy and made himself a terror to the 
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Arabs, but fbrtune deserted him ac the fast, and he died— 
f*&x vppertumtatt mrih —only a fewyears bvfore compjete ruin 
ovcrtaok his party. The Moskrn Spaniards, whose enthusksm 
had been sensi bly weakened by their Jcadcr*s con version to 
Chrismniiy 3 were the more anxious lo make cheir peaee with 
tht Government, since they saw plainly the høpcEessness oF 
con tin uin g the struggle. 

In qit A.Df c Abdu * 1 -Rahmin III, the Dcfender oF ihc 
Faith [af-Néfir £*dlni 1 Æh ), succceded his grandfather, the 
Am ir s Abdu!iib, on die ih rotte of Cordova. The character, 
genius, and enterprise of this great monarch are stri Stingly 
depicied in the following passage from the pen of an cloqueni 
hi sn man whose workj nlthough it was pn bl ished some fifey 
years ago 3 will aiways be authoritative 1 —- 

"Among^t the Uraayyad snverdgns who have ridedi Spnin the 
first place bu Langs inoonte stably lo \4bdu 'brahman HI. Wbat he 
'Ahdu^-jtib- accoEn pb5hed was almost miracalous. He had fonnd 

min ml the empire abandonud to anarchy aud civil war, rent 
C,ÉJ ^| * P|L by factkm% parcelled amprfgst a mult ttude of heterm 
geneøus printes, exponed to inccssni attacts from the Christians of 
Ihe liørtb P and on the eve of Ejsing swaiiou'ed op cither by the 
Lconncse or the Afrioins, In spire of inmimeråbte obsbclts he 
had saved Spain feeth from heraelf and trom theforogndomination. 
ik had cadowcd her with new lifc and made her greater and 
strongcr thao she Etad ever beeiu He had gi ven her ord er and 
prosperity at home, oonstderation and respekt sbroad. The public 
treasury, whlcb he bad found in a deplorable conditton, was npw 
overflowing. Of the Imperial revemi«. which uinountcd annualiy 
106.245,00a picces of gold, a third sufficed for ordinary exp&nses; 
a third was held in reserve, and 'Abdn 1« Rajman devoted the 
rc main dm- to his buddings. Il cakulated that in the year 9^1 
he had in his tøflers ihe euorinous sum of 20,000,000 picees of gøfd p 
so tbat a travcLlo: not williout judgment in matters of finaneo 
assures ys tbat F Abdn 1-Ribniin and the Hamdauid (Ndstm 
'UØuwlaj, who was then reigning over Me^opotimim were the 
weaUhiest prioccs of that epodL The state of the country was in 

1 no?.y, Katetre da Mmulmam cfEif^ne [Le yd en, rS&i). vol itL 
p. ya sqq. 
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keepmg with the prospcrous cd nd Etion oI the treasiiry. Agricnlture, 
industr) É comincrcCi the urts An-d Ehe scicuccs, llI3 (Jo-urished. . . . 
Cordovsip with its hsdf-rniIlion tuttiEbitimt'!*, its three tfiou-sj-ncil EnosQPes, 
its superb p*bÆC5, its hundred and tbirteeo thousand houscs, its 
thrut hundred bagn los, and its twenty-flght saburb* inferiør sn 
extent and spltadoar only to Ba^hdåd h with which city tht Cojtlch 
vans loved to coiiiparc it. , . . The powtir of 'Abda 1 Rafrmåii was 
formidable A magnifieent ffcet enabEed him to disput with the 

Fåtimids the empire of thp Mcditerranean, and secured Min in the 
poS5Ksion of Couta, the key of Mauritania. A mimerous and weLL- 
dinciplincd army, perliaps the finest in the wørld t gave Mm superi- 
OTity over tfae Christie of the norlh. The proudesi sovereigns 
solicited his alliance. The emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
Gcrmatii^j Ilaly, and France sent ambaiiadors to htm 
'* Assiiredly, these were briltiant results; hal what endte oer 
astantehnnmt and adniiration when wc stvdy ibis gjorioen rrign is 
not so mach the work as ih t > workman : it i* the mjgbt of that cam- 
prehensive intelligence wliieh nothing escape.*, and which showed 
ltseM 1,0 lcss in min atest details than in the loftiest 

conupiims. I his suhUe aQ d ^gaclous man, who centrwtiscs, who 
founds the mil ty of the nation and of the raonamhy. who hv means 
of hisal hances est&bljshes a sort oF potJffcal e^uilibrium who in his 
large tolerance caCfl the profeswrs fl f att niher religion wto his 
counoi^ uf a modem ting rather Hum a medimwd Caliph"’ 

In sbort, ‘Abdu Tl^Rahmln UI made the Spantsh Moslems 
one pcople, and (brmed out of Ara!* and Spankrds a united 
Andalusian nation, which, as we shall presently set, advanced 
Wlth mcred.ble swiftness to a hdght of cultdft that was the 
envy of Europe and was not exeteded by any contemporary 
State tn the Villiam madan East With bis dea^ however tbe 
decline of the Umaypd dy rusty hegan, His son, Habtli II 

£ H 6 ^ D \ left 33 * hoy eleven vea« oid, 

Hishåm II, who received the title of Caliph whHe the govern- 

s. ment was carried on by his mother Aurora and 
(he ambitious minister Mnh ammad b. Abi ‘Aixiir 
The latter W3S vLrtuaJly monareh of Spam and 
wbatever may be tbonght of the mau by which he r4 to 
eminence, or of his treatment of the unformnate CaJiph wbosc 
- ‘Abdu -l-Rabmin ilf <ru the Brat of his Itne to aMUUlc „ lis , H!e 
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men Tal faculties he ddiberately srianted and whom he con- 
dermned to a life af moiiltish seclusion, it is ienpossibte to deny 
tbat bcrnlcd wdl and nobly. Hc was a great staiesttian and 
a great soldicr. No onc could accitse him of malcing an 
Édlc boa&t wlicn hc named himScEf VAE-Munsur' ( 4 The 
Vtelorious 1 ). Twicm every ycar hc was acciistonicd lo lead 
his army against die Christians* and such was the panic whith 
he inspired thai in tbe cowrse of more than fifty campaigns 
he scarcely ever lost a hattie, He died in rem a,d* å 
C hristian munk, record in g ihe event in his chromdc* adds, 
14 hc was bu ried tn Hd^ T hut Modem bands engraved ihe 
folhwingr lines upun ebe tuinb of iheir champion *— 

** Bis story iti his relses you mity trace. 

As tbo h he si ood befor e you face to face. 

Never will Time bring forth hts peer agaiii, 

Nor onc to guard, hkc him, tbc gaps of Spain." v 

His dtenist Icft the Prætorians masters of the situation. 
Berbers and Slaves 3 divided the kingdom between them, and 

* Maqqari, vol i, p, 3^ As Maqqarf** fforfe ii o ur prindpal antbcrity 
for IEw fierary hlslory ni Modem Spafn r t may convcnlenHy give 
mmc accønrU uf it in (his plact The author É AI;:n:Ld b- Muhammiri 
ll-Tillmscånl at-^laqqari (t rffra A.D,) WfQfe .1 bEography of Ibnu r l-Kha|ih, 
(he famou* Vider of Granad^ lo wbidi hc preftifed a Lug and discord«: 
inirtidlicliffll id eight cbapterE: {l\ DescrtpSIon of Spain j (2) Conqnestof 
Spain by Ihe Ara bi; tø) Hi^Ory of the Spanlsh dyuastics; (4) Cdrdgva - 
tø} 5p.im=,h-Ai abiaii fcbular* who travellcd Ilt tb? East ; (6] OrEuataf* wbo 
vi^Lied Spam ; iji Mtscellaneoua emracEi, anecdoLea, poesi cat citations, Sfcc-, 
bearing on the tilcrary h htury of Spain ; (9) Keceiiqufift of Spain by ihe 
Gfarinttuts and erpcdiion of tfre Aiubi. The whole work is eniiLted 
ft af hu 'I-Tih min gftttfm 'I-ratib ira-iikUtri muiViftd Ltidm 

’I-Din Ibm *i*Kha fib. The bitradudion, iwhitb ocmCjun* a ftmd of 
curiaos and vnJuabk infomrtal[Gn" kl i lihray in lidle Ip —bas been cdltcd 
by Dory and other Aiabtata nnder the Eit]e qf AittiiicUi sur 

CHistoirc ff fa LiHératurc j fes Artt&rs d/ Eifagnt (Le yd en, 

1 Tbfi tome of Slave* wai origtnally appHcd to prisanen of 

war„ beJonging (o VTlrious northem nitei, Who wtrt *cdd to the Arabl of 
SpaEn, but the icrm wa& sooa widened so ti to iaefude all toz tign bLivcs 
sen im^: in Ihe harem or the army, without regard lo their nadoaaiity. Liko 
the Mamelntc* ind Jan s Maries, Ihey iotmtd a privifeged eorps under the 
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amidst revolution and civil war the Uinayyad dytiasty passcd 
away (103J A.D.). 

It has been said wich muh that the history of Spain in the 
eleven ih een tu ry bears s clo&e rescmblance to that of I faly in 
the fifreemh. The splendid empire of ‘Abdu ’URa^min III 
was brok en up, and from its ruins thete emerged a fortui- 
tous conglome ration of pt tty States go vern ed by successfj I 

Tkt.MM* condotdcri ‘ ° f ^ty Kings {Mutkh 

r“« as tbey src called by Mufyamraadan 

writers, the most powerful were the ‘AbbaJids of 
Sevilie. Although it was an age of poiittca) decay, the 
materiat prosperity of Spain had as yct suffered littJe diminu- 
tion, whilst in point of cultute the society of this time reached 
a level hitherto unequatkd. Here, then, wc may pause for a 
moment to review the progress of lirerature and science 
during the most fruitful period of the Moslem occupation 
of European soiL 

Whilst in Asia, as we have seen, the Arab contjuerors 
yieldcd to che speli of an ancieiit culturc iiifiniiciv superior to 
their own, they no sooner crossed the Straks of 
Ant!ccI5:mt GibraJcar than the rfiles were reversed- As the 
invaders excended their couquctts to every part of 
the pen insula, tliousands of Christians fcll in to their 
hånds, who gene rally conti nued to l ive under Moslem protecrioo. 
Tbcy were weU treated by the Government, cnjoyed rdigious 
liberty, and often rose to high offices in the array or at tourt. 
Many of them becanu- rapidly imbued with Mostem civilisa¬ 
tion, so that as early as the middJe of the ninth cent ury wc find 
Alvaro, Bishop of Cordova, complaining that his co-rdigionssts 
read the poems and romances of che Arabs, and studied the 
w ri rings of Muhammadan thcologians and philosopbets, not in 

palromge of the patace. and sJncc the neign of -Abdu T-Bshmia lu 
LLkuubcr and influenc* had stcsdUy ifiCftsiwd, C/. Dozy, Hist des Ifw 
d'Eipag voL ili, p. 5b sqq* 
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or Jer to refiite them but to kant how to ex press themselves in 
Ara bie with correetness and elegance. u Where*" he asks* 
“ eau any one meet nowadays wiEh a layman who reads the 
Latin commentaHes on the Holy SeripEtires? Who studies 
the Gospels* the Prophecs* the Apostles? Alas* all young 
Christians of conspicuous talents art acquainted only wiih the 
language and writings of the Arabs; Ehey read and study 
Arabic hooks wiih the uemost zeai* spend imraiense sums 01 
money in collecting them for the ir Jibraries* and proclaim 
cverywhcrc that this litera ture is admtmblt On the other 
hånd* if you talk wiih tiietn of Christian hooks* they reply 
contemptiiously that tliese buoks are not worth their notice. 
Alas* the Christians have forgu c ten their o wn language* and 
amongst thousands uf us scarce one is Eo be found who can 
write a tolerable Latin letter to 3 friende whereas very many 
are capable of expressing themselves txqur&irdy in Arabic and 
of composing poems in that tongnc witheven grealer skiil ihan 
the Arabs themselves*** 1 

Howcver the good bishop may have cxaggcrated, it is 
evident chat Muhammadan culturc had a strong attraction 
for che Spanish Christians* and eqnally* let 115 add* for the 
Jews* who made nomerous con tri butions to poetry* philosopby* 
and science in their nati ve speech as well as in the kind red 
Arabic idiom* The 4 Renegades*" or Spamsh cønverts to 
Islam, feecamc completdy Amhi cised in the cotinse of a few 
generations; and from this dass sprang some of the diief 
ornaments of Spanish-Arabian literature* 

Considercd as a wbole, the poetry of the Mos lems in 
Europc shows the same character istics which have alrcady 
^ been noted in the work of their Eastern contcm- 

The paralysing con raidens frum which 
the burcates of BaghdAd and Aleppo could not 
emancipatc 1 hemselv es remained £n full force at Cordova and 
1 Duzy r åL t vot ii, p. 105 
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Seviilc. Yei, just as Ara bi c poetry in the East was modi lied 
by the influences of Pcrciin c alture, in Spnin also the gradual 
amalgamation of A rya ns w»th Semites introduced ncw 
elements which have le ft their mark on the literat ure of both 
races. Pcrhaps the most iiirerescing features of Spanish-Arsbian 
poetry arc the tcnderly romantic ft ding which not infre- 
qucntly appears in the lave-sohgs, a feel in g ihat so enetimes 
an tid paces the attitude of mediæval chivairy; and in the 
second ptaee an almost modern sensibility to the heauties of 
nature. On account of rhese chatnctcriscics the poems in 
question appeal to many European rcaders who do not easily 
e n ter in to the spirit of th e Mu'-aUaqåt or the odes of 
Mutanabbi, and if space allowcd it would be a pleasant task 
to translate some of the charming lyric and deskriptive pieccs 
which have been collected by anthoiogists, The emission, 
however, is less grave insstnudi as Von Schaek has given us a 
series of excellent versions in his Puste und Kunit der Araber 
in Spanien and Siti lien [ind ed., Stuttgart, 1877). 

“One af its marvels,” siys QazwfnL, referring to the tqwn 
of Shilb (Silves) in Portugal, “is the hiet, which innumerabte 
persons have menrioned, thal the pcoplc li ving thert, with feiv 
cKceptunis, are ouikers of verst and devoced to belles-lettres; 
and if you passed by a hbourer sfcmding behind his plough 
and asked him to recite some versts* hc would at on« 
improvise on any subject dut you might demand,” 1 Of 

FiJt4|oopt such foffc-songs the xa/af and mumuihihah were 
favourite types." Botli forms were invented in 
Spin, and ih rir s true ture is very simiLr, consisting of several 
scaiizas in which the rhyrnes arc so arranged that the niaster- 
rhyme ending each sranza and rum ring through the whole 
poein lilie a refrain is tuntinually imerrupted by a various 
succession of subordinate rhymes, as is show 11 in the following 
tc lierne:— 

■ Qoxwini, Jtfuim cd, ljy Wthtcnteld, o, *f,j I r mn 

• Se= Sehadi, op. sit., noL d, p. 4O 5 *** 
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aa 

bbba 

ddda. 

Man? of thcse songs and ballads wcrt Oomposed m the 
rul gaf dialecc and withøut rcgard to the ml es of dassical 
prosody. The troubadour Thn Quzmdn {t 1160 a.b, ] fim 
rassed the mjat to literary rank. HereLsan cxainple of she 
muwathihak * 

w Come p hånd the precious cup to rne. 

And brim it high with a gpldeti sea! 

Let the old wine circle from guest to gaest 3 
While the biibbles gieam likc pearts on its hrcast 
So thaf oight is of darkness dispc$Ksed» 

How it foarus and twiokles io €ery glee ! 

Tia drawn from the Pleiads 1 eluster* perdie. 

Pass it„ to musk's melting sound, 

Here oa tMs flowcry carpet rotmd p 
Whcre gentle dews refresh the ground 
And bathe m y limbs ddidonsEy 
lo their cool and bolrciy Jragrancy* 

AJone with me in the gården grøn 
A singing-girl euckmts the scene: 

Her smile diffuses 3 melmit shcen. 

I cast off sliame h for no spy can see. 

And 'Hob,' 1 cry p 4 let ns merry bel ” T 

True to the traditions of their family, the Spanish 
Urnayyads Eoved poetry, music, and pol i te literat ure a great 
deal better than the Koran. Even the Falcon of 
Qumjilt, ‘Ab du VRafrmin I, if the famous verscs 
on the Palm-tnee arc really by hirra, conceded 
somerhtag of ihe safter g races under his grim exteriar. Ir is 

1 The AnbEceHginal øceuts in the nlh chapter of Lhc yalbaiu m ^Kumayt f 
a CoUcctiua Gf poem • on wine afid drink in g by Muh mmad h. yj.-rsn 
jd-NawaJi 1 f 1455 Aji.), and Im ats* printed in tht Anthriå&it Amt* uf 
Orangeret de Lagringe, p. 2eO- 
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said thai in bh gardens at Cordøva diere was a solicary dale* 
paloi^ whicb had been imnsplanted from Syria, and that onc: 
day 4 Abdti as he gawi upon it, remembered his 

natÉve Jand and felt ihc bitternes* of c*ile and exttaemed : _ 

"O Palm, thon art a stnanger in tbc West, 

Far from thy Orient home, Uke me unhtest 
-WeepI But thou canst not Dumb. dejet! cd iree* 

Thou art not made lo sympathise with me + 

Ah„ thou wouJdit wcop P if thoa hads* tears to pour* 

For thy companionB on Euphrales* shore ; 

Bul yonder tåil groves thou fememberest not, 
ås i, in hating fras p have rny old friends forgoL" 1 


At the court of *Abdu 1-RaHjnslii II (82^851 a.d,) a 
Pcnian m usi dan was prime føvourite. This wss Ziryib, a 
client of the Caliph Maiutf and 3 pupil of the 
Dmiua. Cclebrated sitige^ ai-MawplI. 3 Islidq, seeing 
in the young man a dangcraus Hval to himsclf, 
pereuaded him to quit Baghdéd and seck his fortune in Spain. 
*Abdu ’I-Raljman teceived him wtth open arms, gave him a 
magniffeent høusc and princely salary, and bestowed upon him 
every mark of hønour imaginable, The versa ti le and accom- 
piished artist wieldcd a vast itifluence. He set the feshiøn in 
all things appertaining to taste and mannere; hc fixed the 
toilette, saner ioned the cuisine, and presc ribed what dress 
should be worit in the different seasons of the year. The 
kings of Spain took httn as a model, and his authoHty was 
cons tan tly invoked and un i vereally rccogmscd in that country 
down to the last days of Moslcm rulcJ Ziryib was only one 


■ At-fJulM Hl^fyant of Ibnu 'l-Abfaar, «L by Doiy, p. « [ n th - 
line imtead of" futs ” the original ha* " Ihc »on* of 'Abbas." Other vrrscj 
addressed by ‘AbUl* ’l-Rahnun to ihl* palm-tree are gjtøj bv Maunuri 


' Full detail* eonowning Ziryib will bo fbund in Maqoari voL 
^ C/ Doty, Nul. des .Via itEsfa^jfé, voL ii, p, 89 ^ 

* Uaqqari, Ipe, cif., p. 8j„ 1* ro »qq. 
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of rnany tal en led and lorncd m en who came to Spam from 
ihc Easr, while the list qf Spanish savants who journeyed 44 in 
qixesc of knowledge 1 ’ (ft fakbi to AFriea and Egypi, 

to the Hoty Gittes of Ambia, to the grcat eapitals of Sym and 
to Khurisån, Transoxania, and in same cases evtfi to 
China, indudes, as nmy be seen from tbo perusa! of Macjqart's 
fifth chapter, ncariy all the em ment seb niårs and men of letters 
whqm Moslcm Spain has produced. Tb ns a J i vely exchangc 
of ideas was continually in movetnent, and so hule pra- 
vinciaiism ex i sted tbat fsmous An da Win poets, Ukc Ibn 
Hint and Ibn Zaydtin, arc desc ri bed by admiring Eastern 
critics as the Buhturis and Mutanabbis of the West. 

The ten ih century of the Christian ora is a for tu na te 
and illustrious perfod in Spanish hi story. Under *Abdu 
r l~ Rajman III and his successor, Hakam II, the nation, 
hit herto torn asunder by civil war, hent fts united energies 
to the advancement of material and intellectuat edturc. 
Ha, kam was an enchusiastfc bfbliophilc. Hc sent his agents 
in every directlon to purchasc man uscripts, and coIlecEcd 
400,000 vol urnes in his paEacc, whtch was 
T il,^?i| of thronged with librarians, copybts, and book- 
binders* All these hooks, we are told, he had 
bitnsclf read, and he annotated most of them wirh his awn 
hånd* His munificcncc to sch otars knew no bounds. He 
made a present of 1,000 dlnirs to Abu 1 -Faraj of Isfahln, 
in ord er 10 secure the first copy th at was pu bSfshed of t h e 
great 4 Book of Songs * ( Klréhv i-Aghånt^^ on whidi the au t hor 
was rhen en gag cd. Besides honouring and encouragtng the 
Icamed, Ijlakani took rneasures io spread the benehts of 
educaiion amongst the poorest of his subjects. Witb this 
view hc founded twenty-seven free schools in the Capital 
and paid the teachcrs out of his private purse. Whilst in 
Christian Europe the rudiments of learning were eonfined 
to the clergy, in Spam almc&t cvciy one couJd read and 
write. 
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“The Uoivtrsity nf Gotdeva was al that time one of ihe most 
ccEcbfitivd iii the world. In Lhe principal Mosquc, ^vher t the 
JiKtures were held* Abti Bakr b. Mu'&wiyat the 
T ^J Qufayshile* diseussed tlie Traditions relating to 

Mu^tiunad, Atm J Aii al-Qall ci Baghdad dJclatcd 
a large and excellent miscellany which contained an immonHe 
quantity of curious information coneerning ihe necient Arabs* 
tbeir proverbSp their 'language, and their poetry. This collcction 
he afterwards pubtished under the tiUc of Amdtt, or J DiclaUcus* 1, 
Gfamniar was taoflh t by I ban 1-Qutiyya, wbo, in the opinion af Abå 
K Aii aLQ&lt was tb* leadtng grammariaa af Spaiu. Øther Sciences 
had representatives hq less renownttL Aecordingly the students 
attendiug the classes were reckoned by tbotisands. The majoriiy 
were students of what vu callrd fiqk, thai is (o say* theology and 
lawj for tbat science tben opened the way to the most 3iterative 
posts." 1 

Anton g the notable savan ts of this epøch wc may enen tion 
Ibn *Abdi Rabbihi (+ 940 A.D.), kureate of *Abdn T k Raji- 
min Hl and au c hor of a well-krtown anthobgy en tit led 
al^lgd al-Ecirlxi tbe poet Ibn Hin! of Scville (t 973 a,d.) ? 
an Isma^li con vert who addres&ed blasphcmomi panegyries to 
the Fåti mi d Cdiph Mu*«5z; a the historians of Spain s Abu 
Bakr al-Razi (+ 937 A*ls»)r whose fasn i Sy belån ged to Ray y in 
Persia, and Ihm P l-Qii;iyya (+977 a.d*), who, as his narne 
Indioues, was the descondant of a Gothic prmtess ^ tbe 
astronomer and mathematitian Maslama b, Ali mad of Madrid 
(t 1007 A.D.J j and tbc great surgeort Abu 1 -Qasim al- 
Z^hråwi of Cordova, who dicd about the same rime, and who 
became known to Eltrope by tbe namc of Albucasis* 

„ Tbe fali of the Sparrnh Umayyads, which took place in the 
first balf of the eleventh een tu ry, Idt Cordova a repubUc and 
a merely provinciaf town ; and though sht might still chim to 
be regarded as the litctary metropolis of Spain, her ancicnt 
glories were overshadowed by the indcpendent dynastiers which 

1 Dory Hitfairr Jes Mu$uJman$ dr vel, iii, p. 107 »qq + 

* S« lhe vernes CtSed by Ibnu 1-Alhir, tOL tffl p p. 457 
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now begin to flourish in Se ville, Åimeria, BmUjoz, Gnmada, 
Toled o, Malaga, Valenda, and other dries. OF these rival 
priEiccdotns the most formidable in arms and tb c most brilliant 
in its culrivariori of tbe am was, bcyand qncstion, ihe Family 
of the ‘Abbådids, who neigned in Se ville. The 
IwhvmldV foundations of their power were kid by the Gadi 
Ab li TQjåsim Mukimmad. u Hc aefred towards 
the pcople with tuch jusuce and moderation as drew on him 
tb c atten tion of every eye and the love of every heart/* so tbat 
the ofhce of uhicf magistrace was wiltmgly conceded to him. 
In order to obtaln the monarchy which he coveted, the Cadi 
cmptoyed an audadous rose. The last Umayyad Caliph, 
Kkhim II, had vanished mysteriously: it was generally sup- 
posed that, after escaping from Cordova when that city was 
stormed by the Berbers (1013 a<b.)| he ft ed to Asia and died 
unknown \ bot many believed that he was still alive* Twency 
years af ter his disappearance therc suddenly arose a pretendcr, 
na med Khalaf, who gave ont that he was the CaHph Hishåm, 
The Itteness between tb em was strong enough to make the 
i m pos ture plausible- Åt any rate, the Cadi had bis o wn 
rcasons for abet ring it He catled on the pcople, who were 
dceply atiacbcd to the Umayyad dynasty, to rally ro ynd their 
legitimste sovereign. Cordova and scvcral other States recog- 
nised the authoricy of this pseudo-CaLiph., who ni Abu ‘I-Qåsim 
used as a catspaw* His son ‘Abbåd, a treacherous and bEood- 
thirsty tyrant, but an amaEeur of be 3 les 4 etcr«, threw off the 
mask and reigned under the ritle of al-Mii^tadid (1042- 
1069 a.d.). He in turn was succeeded by his son, al-Mu'tamid, 
whose st range and roman tic bistory reminds one of a sen ten ce 
frequently occurring in the Årabian Nighrs : frÉ Wcre it graven 
with needle-gravcrs upon tbc tyt-c orners, it were a warnef to 
whoso would be warned* w Hc is described as “ tbc most 
liberal, tbc most hospitable, the most munifieent, and Lhe most 
powcrful of ail the princeå who ralcd in Spain. Hk 
court was lhe hdring-pbce of travdlcrs, the rendezvous 
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of poets, the point to whidi ail hopes wcrc dirccted, and 
iht haunt of men of talent/ 11 Mu L tamtd himsdf was a 
poet of rare distincrion. u He left,” says Ibn 

H ii Tam lu isf a 

tWSji fl *n] Bss ^ ai * a somc pieces of verse beaudful as the buJ 
when it opens to disdose cfie dov/er ; and li ad the 
likc been composed by persons who made of poetry a pro¬ 
fession and a merdiandise, ihey would still have been con- 
sidered charmiugp admirable, and sin guforly original. 1 ' 3 
Nuniberkss aneedotes arc told of MuHamid** J up* y rio ns iife 
at Scville: his evening ram bles aion g the banks of die 
Gyadalquivir | his parties of pieasure; his ad ven ni res when 
he salJied forth an disguisc, accompanfed by has Vizier^ che 
poet Ibn l Amm£r, into the streets of the sleeping city j and 
his passion for the slave-gi ri TtimicL, commonly known as 
Rumaykiyya, wboin be loved all his Lfe witb constant 
deration, 

Mcanwhile, however, a terrible catastrophc was approach- 
ing, The caiaos whidi led up m k are rclated by Ibn 
Khallikln a£ fdlows 3 ;■— 

11 At that time Ålphansg VI, the son of Rådmand, the sovercign 
of Castite and king of the Spanish Franks, had become so powecfø! 

thai Ihc pelty Mostern printes wfcfe obllged to mate 
^SSeCT P* 8 ** w ‘ th tlifn P®y hil « tribuie. Mu 4 tamid ibn 
H Abbad surpa^.ed all the rest in greatness of power 
and extrutof empire, yet he also paid tribut? to Atphonso. Alter 
capturiog Toledo (May 29, 1085 a d.) ihe Christian monarch sent 
hina a threatening messoge with the demand that he shcrnld sur¬ 
render his fortreues ; on whicb ccnditiou hu might ft fain the open 
country as his own. Tbese words provohed Mu x tamid lo sucb a 
degree thai be struefc the ambassader and put to death all those 
wbo accompanied binM Alpbonsa, who was nurching on Cocdova, 

* Ibn KludliMn, No, 697 ; DcSJjmc's tran5ladon r vøL ii| r p. 186. 

* Ibn KhaSlitan, loc, cil. 

3 ijyc. dt Y p, 189, For ihe sake of dnraaj f have slightlv abrirtged 
and otberwi-js remodfclled De SLane'a translation øfthl& pasiag^ r 

É A somewhat »Ufferent version of fchese evenn is given by Dozy s 

Hiittfirt d« |f d'Espagrtf, vol. iv t p T 135 
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ao ikoner received intelligence of this event than he rcturned to 
Toledo ta arder to provide machmes for the siegc of Sevillc. When 
tho Shaykhs and doctors of Islam were lofonacd of this projcct 
thcy asscmbled aad said; 4 Behold how the Mostern ciiies fall into 
the bandsat the Franks whilst ocr sovcreigns are tngagcd in warf are 
agairait each otheM If thing^ contmuc in this statø the Franks 
wtU stibdue the cntire country." They thcn wcot to the Cadi (of 
Cordova), f Abdullah b. Muh-unmad b. Adham, and conferred with 
him on the dissers whicfi had befal len the Moslems and on the 
mean^ by which they might be remedicd. Every person had somc- 
Lhingto Kay, but it was finally reso) vod that they should writc to 
Abii Ya'qub Ytisuf b. Tåsbiim. the ting of the Mulaikthamån* and 
sovcicign of Morocco, impioring his assistance. The Cadi then 
waitod on Mu'fainid, and i of Orm ed him of what had passed- 
Mu tuncd concurred with thqm on the expediency of stich an 
applicalicn, and told the Cadi io bear the mtiisagc himself to 
Yfiatif b> Tishifm. A conference took plaoe at Ceuta. Ydstif 
rccalied from the city of Morocco the troops whkh he had Jeft 
there. and when all were mnstered he sent Ih em acres* to Spam, 
and foliowed with a body of 10,000 men. Mu J tainid, who had also 
assemhfcd an array, wenl to racet him j and the Mostern^ on 
hcarlcg the nfiws, hasts ned from every provine t for the purpose of 
combating the infidels. Alphonso, who was then at Toledo, look 
the fieid with 40,000 horse, exelusive of other troops which canto io 
join hinu tie wrote a long and threatensng letter to Ytisnf b* 
Tashifin, who lnscribed on she back of if tficse werds; 1 miil 
kappen thou shull /" and rcturned iL On rending the answer 
Alphonso was filled with apprehtosion, and observed that this wasa 
man of resolution. The two anales rnet at Zidldqa, 
,]ear Badajoz. The Mosterns gained the victory, and 
Alphonso lied with a few other-r, af ter witnessing the 
compktc destmetion of his array* This year was 
ndapted in Spain as the coraraencement of a new era r and was 
called thu year of Zallaqa.” 


soon perceivcd thai he had “ dug his own grave ” 
—ro quoic the words used by himsclf z fcw years afttfwards— 
when hc semght aid from the periadbus Almoravide, Yiisuf 

1 The term Muiathlhamim, whtcb means litcralty “wcarera of the 
tithdm * (a vdl covering ihe lower part of the facej, U gpplfcd [he 
Berber tribéa of Chc Sahara, the fi<HGalled AlmOrAvid« [ai-AIiinibifun}. 
who ai S Hit time ruled over Northern Af rica« 
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could not but con (rast thc bcauty, richeSj and magntficent 
rescmrces of Spatn with the barren deserts and nide civilisation 
øf A fri ta. He was not contenk to admire at a distance thc 
cnchanting view which had betro dan "led beført him. In 
the following y car he returned to Spam and took possession 
øf Granada. He ncxi proceeded to pEct a quarreJ with 
Mu'tamiih The Berber army bid siege to Stville, and 
aJthough Mii'tunid display ed the u tmost bravery, he was 
& unablc to prevent the feli of his Capital (Septem- 

mbtwi io 9 i a - d »)+ The unfortunate prince was 

ihrøwn into chains and tiansported to Moracco. 
Ydsuf spared his life, but kept him a prisener at Aghmåt, 
wherc he died in 1095 a.d. Dirnng his captivjty hc 
bewailed in touching poems the raisery of his State, the 
suEerings which he and his femily had to endurc, and the 


tragic doom which suddenly doprived him øf friends, førtune, 
and power. " Every one loves Mirtamid, 9 * wrote an histørian 
of the thirteenth century, u every one pities him, and evch now 
he is lamented.^ 1 Hc deserved no less, for, as Doxy remark^ 
he was "thc last Spån ish-bøm king (ir der nier ra ind/ghu}^ 
who reprcsenied wørthily, nay, briUiandy, a national ity and 
cidttire which snccumbed, nr bardy sur vi ved, under thc 
dominion of har banan invaders,” a 


The Age of the Tyrants, 10 borrow from G reck histøry a 
dcsignatEon which well describes the character of this period, 
yields to no other in literary and sdentifie 
renown. Pøetry was cultivated at every Anda¬ 
lusien coun,. If Sevstle could point wilh just pride to 
MuSamtd and his Vizicr, Ibn ‘Ammir, Cordøva ckimed a 
second pair al møst equally illustnous—Ibn Zaydun {1:003- 
1071 a.b.J and WalMda^a daugbier of thc Umayyad Caltph 
al-M Listisk ti. Ibn Zaydun eniered upon a political carecr 

and becarne the confidenrial agent of Ibn jahwar t thc thief 


1 1-Abbar {Doiy p Lort de Abhadido, vdI. *j p p. 6$. 
J Ritfoirtdes Mumimuns d'Espagne, vcL iv, p. 3J57. 
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znagisuate of Cordova, but he fcU ioto disgrace, prabahly on 
sLccounc of his løve for the btaudful and Eilemed priiices% 
who i nspi red chose tender melodios which have caused the 
poet's European biographens to link his name wkh Tibullus 
må Petrarch. la the hope of secing her, atchough he durst 
not show himsclf open ly, hc Kngcred in al-Zahrå, the royal 
suburb of Cordova buiEt by *Abdu *l^Rafrm£n I IL At last, 
after many wanderings, hc found a home at Sev i Ile, where he 
was cordtalLy received by Mu L tadid v who treat ed him as a_n 
i nti mate friend . and bestowed on him the title of Dku 
*l-fVi%åratayn^ The fohowing versts, which he addressed 
to Wallåda, depict the lovdy scenery of al-Zahrå and may 
serve to iLlustrate the deep feding for nature which, as has 
betit said, is characteristk of Spamsh-Arabian poetry in 
general. 4 

4l To-day my lønging thoughts tecali tbee heres 
The landscape glitters, and the sky is clear* 

So fe eb ly breathes the gentie zephyr's gale* 

In pity of my grief Lt seems to fait. 

The silvery fountains laugh, as from a girfs 
Fair ihroat a brøken necklace sbeds its pcarls. 

Oh, 'tis a day Oke those of o tir sweet prime, 

When, steahog pleasurs from ititiulgeut Time, 

Wo played midsi flowers of eye-bewitching hue, 

That beat their heads beneath the drops of dew. 

Alas* they see me now bereaved of slcep ; 

They share my passion and with me they weejL 
Hero in her snnny hnunt the rose bJooms brighi, 

Addixig new lusire to Aurura'a light ; 

And waked by moming beams, yet languld still* 

The rival lotus dath his perfume spilL 


* Le-, 1 holder ol the two vmenhTps F -^that of tbc sword and that of 
the pen. Sti De Slanife translation of Ibti Mhaltildn, vøL iE r p r ijo, 

n, I 

• The Arahic teit o i this poem, which occers in the Qold'uiu 'l-'Iqrdn 

Uf Ibtl K haqin, will bc found on pp. of Weyefs'a Sfziittszn ejitieum 

tthibens txo-t fhn ATUtranu <U ibn Zerdvuno (Leydeti , ji). 
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AE] stir* in ine the memory of that fire 
Which in my tortored brast wtl| ne'er cjcpire* 

Had death coma cre we parted, it had b nn 
The hest of all days in the worldj l weeu; 

Aod this poor heart, where thon årt every thing, 

VVoLiid nat be flutter] ug now on passion'* wing, 

Ahj might the rephyr waft me teoderiy, 

Wom out with anguish as I am F to thec J 
O treasurc mine, if tover c'er possessed 
A trcasurc I O Éhou deure?,i r quegnUest I 
Once, once, w* piid the debt of love cortiplele 
And ran an equal race with oager feet 
How I rnc r how hlamelcss was the Jove [ bore* 

TJiou hast førgotiEMij but I stil! adore P 

T^he greatest schoEar and the mose angina] genius of 
Modem Spain is Abu Mufjarmnad ‘All Ibn tfaam, who 
tailim was born at Conto« in 99+ He came 

*.&> °f * ‘Renegade' femil jr, bur he was so far from 
honouring his Christian smeestors tha c he pretended 
to traæ his decent to a Persian frcedimm of Yaafd b. AbJ 
Sufjfån, a brocher of the first Umayyad Caliph, Mu'awiyaj 
and bis con te nip c for Christiamry was in proportion to his 
fetiatical iteal on behalf of Islam. His rather, Ahmad, had 
fii!ed the Office of Vfeler under Man^ur Ibn Abl ‘Åmir, and 

Ibn Hi*m bimself plunged ardentiy into politics as a olienr_ 

through his false pedigrec—of the Umayyad House, to which 
he was devotedly attached. Before ( he age of Ehirty he 
bccame prime tnimster of ‘Abdu 'l-Ri&min V (toai- 
10*4 A.D.), but on the fali of the Umayyad Government 
he rettred fmm public life and gpvc himsclf wholjy to litera- 
ture. Ibn Bashtuwil, authof of a well-knovirn btographicsl 
diccionary of Spanish eclebmics en tit lud e/-$ila fl akhhåri 
o immait t-And'/lm^ speak s of him in tbese terms : « Of all 
the natives of Spam Ibn Maim was the most eminent by 
the um versa lity and the depth of his Jearoing in the scienets 
cultivated by the Moslems; add to this his profound 
aoquaincn« wsth the Arabie tongue, and his vast abllities 
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as an elegant writer, a pocr, a biografier, and an historian ; 
his son possciscd about 400 vol urnes, con ta In in g nwdy 80,000 
Jeaves, which Ibn H éizm liad co ni posed -ind writ ten o li i m Tt 1 
It is recorded tbat hc said t u My cnly desire in scefcing 
knowledge was to at tam a high scien tific rank in this world 
and the next r +K a Hc got liitle encouragemcm from his con- 
[cnipflraries, The mere faet that he belonged to the 
Zahrrite school of theology wonld not have mattered, bue 
the caustk style in which hc attacked the most venerable 
religions authoritres of Islam aroused such bitler hostil i ty thai 
he was viriuaJly excommunicated by the orthodox di vines. 
Peopk wtre warned against hav in g any thin g to do wilh 
hinij and at Sevi Hc his writings were solemnly committed 
to the flames. Oli tb is occasioti he is said to have 
rc marked— 

JI The paper ye may bum, but what the paper holds 
Ye caanot burn : fc tis safe wilhin my hrcast: wherc S 
Remøre, it goes with tne, ahghis wheo I aJight, 

And tu my tomb wih lie/" * 

After being expdlcd from seve ral provine« of Spin, Ibn 
Haam withdrcw to a village, of which hc was the owncr, and 

■Tiw tipier r€Dia ^ riCl ^ l ^ cre ®»til bis death. Of his n urne rous 
Kdi|[oquit writings on ly a few have escaped destrqetion* but 
fbrtunatdy we possess ilic m«i valuablc of them 
the 1 Book of Religion* and Seccs* [Kitåbu 3 t-Mitnl 
which was recently printed in Cairo for the 
first time* This wørk treats in controversial fashion (i) of 
the n on-Mu ^ am madan religions systems* cspedally Judaism* 
Christian]ty t and Zoroastrianism* and (i) of Islam and its 
dogmas* which are of eourse regarded from the Zåhiritc 

1 CU«1 by ] tin KhalHkin in liis utide en Ibn I$azm (De SLane'i i ramla- 
tion h voL y, p. aftøf 

1 Maqqarh voL i. p. 511, L ai. 1 Maqqaif, hc. rit. p r 513, L 5«^, 

I Stoti p. j.*i B note 1* 
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standpoint, and of tbt four principal Muhamimd^n sefcs, vis., 
ihe Mu'tasi lites, the Murjites, the Shfites, and the Khiri- 
jitcs. The nuthor maintains that thcsc sects owed iheir rise 
to ihe Hersians, who soiight thus to revenge themselves- 
upem victanons IsbuL* 


The fol lo wing ure some of the most distfngy ished Spanish 
w riters of thisepoch : the historian,;Abii Marwin Ibn røayyiu 
of Cordova(f 1075 A*D.) t whose ehief works are a 
JaSK*' 1 colftssal history of Spam in sixty volumcs en tit led 
CfcfiSlLSy. ai-Mattn and a smaller chronicle {ni-Mitqtabii), 
botb of which appear to have been al most entirely 
lost 5 » the jurisconstilt and poet. Abu ’l-WaUd al-Båif 
[+ 1081 a.o.) 5 the traditionåt Yusuf Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(+ 1071 a.d.J ; and the geograplier ai-Bakri, a native of 
Cordova, wberc he died in 1094 a.d. Finally, menrioti 
sliould be made of the famous Jcws, Solomon Ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebron) and Samuel Ha-Levi. The former, who was 
bom at Malaga about toza A.ø n wrote two philosophical 
works in A rabi c, md Jus Pstts Pittu played an important 
part in the development of med i ar val scholasticistn. Samuel 
Samuel Kilen, Ha-Levi was Viafer to Bådis, the sovereign of 
Granada (1038-1073 A.ø s )- In their ad mi ra¬ 
tion ot his estraordinary accomplish menes the Atabs aU but 
forgoc that he was a Jew and a printe {Naghid) in IsracU 
Samuel, on his part, when he wrote letters of State, did not 
scruple to employ the usual Mu hatn mad an formular 41 Frajsc 
eo AElah I Tl <* May Alhh Mcss our PropEict M u t?,am mad J 11 


1 TTw ontenttof the MlMbu ar c M]y 5Ejnmi3fj5K , 

10 *** £**£** Catdoguep vol. iv t pp. 330-237. c/ r al** ^ 

ffiWj Hihil by Israel FriedJaeodtr in 

tbe Ndldtké-Faixknft (Gie^en h iøcG) r vol, i r p, 267 sqq, 

4 So far a J am awaré* the report Uiat eopb ar C proved i q ih F Cfea t 
mnwiue at Tunit hu nol b«n oonfirmed. 


5 Uh Aratik fiame £g b. Naptuiili 

DQiy '6 cd. of (boa Vldtori, p. 84 , n* t 
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and to glorify Islam quitc in thc mannef of a good Medlem. 
He had a perfeci mastery of Hebrew and Arabic ; he knew 
five otherr language^ and was pmfoundly versed in the 
Sciences of ihe anden ts, particularly in astronomy, With 
alk his iearning he was a supple diplomat and a mad of thc 
world. Yet hc alwayt preserved a dignified and unassumEng 
demeanour, akhøugh in his davs {according to Ibnu ’MIdharl) 
<( thc Jews made themselves powcrful and bchaved arrogantly 
towaids ihe Mosterns*" 1 

Duiing thc whele of the twclfth, and well in to the lirst 
half of the ihirtcenth, century Spain was rulcd by twd 
Afritan dynastife, the Almoravides and the Almohadcs, 
which o n gi na fed, as thcJr na vnes denote, in the religions 
hinaticism of thc Berber tribes of ihe Sahara* The rise 
of the Altuoravides is related by Ibnu '1-Achir as foliows ■ 

“tn this year (44B * r n.?= 105^ *>n r ) was ihe begimiing of the 
power of the Mttfflfhtkamå*** These were a mimber of tribes 
descentied Irom K tinyar p of which thc most considcr- 
jummfito. a ble were Lamtu dæ, Jadiia, and Lamta, * * * Now in 
the abo ve-men tioned year a wm of Jaddla, named 
Jawhnr, set out for Africa 4 on his way to ihe PUgrioiage, for hc 
loved religion and the people ihereof. Al Qayrawdn he fuLL in 
with a certiio di vine—Abå 'Imran al-F&h as is generally sup- 
pased—and a compaoy of persona whu were studying thcology 
under him. Jawhar was mueb pleascd with wbafc hc Saw of their 
paeiy, and on His return from Mecea he begged Albu 'Imran to 
send back with him to thc desert a teacher who shonld i ns truet 
the ignorant Berbers in the taws of Islam. So Abu L Imrån sent 


* An inle-restfrig; nrtioc of Samuel Ha-Lev! is given by Do*y in his 

His^ des Mus. d'Espagnt, vol. jv. p. 27 sqq. 

1 Kdtml of ibnu 'l^Acftir, cd- by Tornberg* voL ise, p. 425 s qq, The 
fol Jo wing TwraUvc (which has been eondenBed as far as possiblv) dificra 
in tome essen tin I particutars from the aceounla given by Ibn Klialduti 
{fffrøfly vf Mit Barbm, De Slane's IrJmsEation. vol, Li, p. C4 sqq ]■ and by 
Ibn Ahi Zjt 1 CTcMnbcrg T diiJTa/£3 Rt£UM MauriUmnr, p, 100 sqq. oi thc 
Latin version). Cf. A_ Muller, Drr /j/d« j, vel ii, p. 611 tqq. 

* S« OOte qn p, 423. 4 The provsnvC of TUnm, 
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wjih him a man ^Jlcd J Abdnllah b. Yåsin al-KuzulF, who was an 
escellent di vine, and Lhey joumeyed to^cttoer untit they came to 
the tribe of Lamtiha Tben Jawhif dismounted from his finne! 
and toøk hold af the bridle af 'AbdtiHAh bK Yism's camel, in 
reverenee for Lb-cr bw of Isbm ; and ilte men of Lamidna 
approached jawhar and grccted him and qucstioned hlm con- 
Corning bis compsininn, 'This man/ he replicd, 'is the bearer 
of the Snnna of the Apostle of God : he has come to teach you 
what is necessary Ln the religion of Islam/ S* Lhey bade therm 
botli wdcomCp and said to "Abdul Li.li, J Tdl us the law of Islam/ 
and he mtplaincd it i o them, They adswtred, * As to whfct ygu 
have told tis of prayer and almagt ving* that is ea*y ; bnf when you 
say p * He that klik shali be and he Lhat sigals shaO have bis 

hånd cut off r and he thal commits adultery slmJl be flogged or 
slo&cd H * that k an ordinanoe ivhich we wili not ky upon oar- 
&eH ts. Begonc dsewhere T , , . And they came to Jadala, 
Jawhars own tribe, and AbduilÅb called On Ih em and the ueigh- 
bouring tribes to fulbf the law, and some consented whxlc others 
refosed Then^ af ter a Hine, f Abdullih said lo his fotbwers, ‘ Ye 
snust fight the ene mies of tlie Truth K so appoint a commandtir over 
vou/ Jawhar axiswcred, r Thoo art oor commander/ but 'AhduJEah 
declared that hc was on£y a mksionary, and on his advfce the 
command was offered to Abii Bakr h 'Uiftar, the cblef of Lamtuna, 
a man of great authorily and influeuee. Having prevaiJed tipon 
him to act as leader, 'Abduhih began to preaeb a holy war, and 
gave hk adherenls the namc of Mmørarides [aLMurdbittimy* 

The lit tle community rapid ly inercased in nunibers and 
power. Ynsuf b. Tis hi fin, who suceteded to the command 
ntAføniUi m lo ^9 A - a n faunded the city of Moroceo* and 
c ^ s ceriTre made new conquests in every 
dirre ti an, so that cre Ion g the Almøra vides ruled 
over the whole of North-Wcst Africa from Senegal to 
Algeril* Wc have already seern how Yusuf was invjted by 

1 Afwnt&sY U liEcrally 'onc who Ura in a nbål' f.*, a gaardhuusc or 
mshtary post on the frøn tier. Sosih SmLEdrngs wer« of ten oceupied, in 
addition lo Ehe girrison proper, by indi vjdyaEs wtiO, from pføas motiver 
* ished. ta luke part in the holy war (fihddi agal nat the unbdkvem, The 
word Hfunifrl^thcrefore, gradculty got an ejEcluiivdy rdigtOUS ilgnifica^ 
slon, h devplM F or 'sainE.' which appeara ln its modem Somt, maraton I. 

Applied to the origi tial AlmoravLdes, it still reldns a dialinctly miliiary 
flavnttr. 
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the ‘Abbådids io Icad an arm? into Spam, how he defcatcd 
AEphonso VI at Zalliqa and, reUrning a fcw ycars hrer, 
this time not as an ally but as a ccnqueror, took possessfon of 
Granada and Seville, The fest of Moslem Spain was subdued 
without mueh troublc: bity and clergy alike hail ed in the 
Berber monarch a zealous reformer of the Fsith and a mighty 
bulwark against its Christian en em i«. The hopefu! ptospect 
was not rcaliscd* Spamsh civilisation enervated the Berber** 
but did not refine thrm, Under the narrow bigotry of Yiistif 
and his successors free thought became itn passi ble, cnJture and 
science faded away. Mrcmwhile the country was afflfcied by 
familie, brig andagt^ and all the disorders of a fedUe and corrnpt 
administration* 

The empire of the Al mora vides passe d into the hånds of 
another Afrioan dynasty, the Alinohades, 1 Thcir fbundcr* 

ifee TuiiLtri Muhammad Ibn Tu mart, was a n ativ c of t hu moun- 
tainous district of Sås which lics to the South¬ 
west of Moracco* When z vouth he made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca (about i icS A >Parid abo visited Baghdid, wherc hc 
studied in the NifJmiyya CoLIegc and is said to have met 
the edebrated Gha?ilf. He returned home with his head 
ful! øf thcology and ambitions schemes, Wt need not dwell 
upon his career from this point until he finally prochimed 
himself as the Mahdf {1x2 i a,d.), nor describe the familiar 
met bods—some of them rfisrcputable enough—by which he 
induced the Berbers to believe in him, His docirines, how- 
ever, may be briefly stafced* "In mose quesrions/ 1 says one 
of his biographetV <£ he foliowed the system of Abu ’l-IJasan 
al-Ash^ari, but he agreed with the Mu'tazilites in thcir denial 
of the Di vine Attributes and in a fcw matters besid es ; and he 

1 Sce Ciddrihcr'l articfe Mm&rii ali/n tut Kcmifmss dft Almohaticn- 
bmvgimg tn Nordafrika vol. 41, P- jO fcrøj. 

B 'Abdn 1 -Wåhid, Histøry of tte Aimuha^ cd. by D«>/y P p 135, 
L I sqq. 
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was at heart somewhat mclined to SfilHsm, altkougb tie gave it 
no counicnance in public.** 1 The gist of his reachtng is indi- 
cated by the name Muvjahhid (UnitarianJj whicb he bcstowcd 
on himselfj, and whicb his successors adopted as their dynasti c 
dtle,* Ibn Tåmart emphasised the Unity of God > in other 
words, bc denounced the anthropomorphic ideas which pre- 
vailed in Western Islam and strove tq repbtc tb cm by a 
purdy spiritual coneeption of the Deity. To this main 
doctrine he added a second, that of the Intaliible I mim 
and lie naturally assert ed th*t the 
Tmim was Mu^ammad Ibn Tdmart, a descendent of + AJ 1 
b* AM Tilib* 

On the dcath of the Mahdj (n^o a.d.) the luprcme 
command devolved upon. his trusted Licutenant, *Abdu 
^Mu’min* who carried on the holy war agsinst 
the Ålmoravides wiih growing success, unril in 
1158 A.n, he “un i red the whole coasi from the 
frøn tier of Egypt to the Atlantic, toget her with Moorish 
Spain, under his sceptre,” 3 The new dynasty was far more 
eniightened and favourabie to culture tban the Almoravides 
had been. Yusuf, the son of *Abdu 13 described 

as an excellent schqbr, whose mind was stored with the 
hatiles and traditions and history of the Arabs before and 
afttr Islam. But be found his high est pieas ure in the study 
and patronage of phtio&ophy. The grat Araiotelian, Ibn 
TufayJ, was his Vider and court pbpicnn ; and Ibn Rushd 
(Å verroes) recesved flattering honours bo ih from him and 
from his successor, Ya*qiib ai-Manjdr, who loved to ccmversc 
with the philosophef on scien lifte topics, aEthough in a ftt of 
orthodoxy he bantshed him for a timc ,4 This curious mixture 

1 The Berbers al Ibis lime were Sunnit? arul anth 

* Almohide ia the SpanE&h form of al-Huwah An*. 

* Stanley Lane-Pqnle h Titf Mohummutian Dynastiet, p L i|i 

* Rrnan, Avtn mi si p, ia 
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of libcrali ty and intolerance is characterndc of the Almohadcs. 
Howevcr they might encouragc spcculation in lis proper place, 
their law and theclogy were cut accofding to ihe plaln Za hi rite 
parcerm 41 The Koran and ihe Traditions of ihe Prophct—or 
dse ihe sword ! >s is a saying of the Last-men tioned sovereign, 
who atso rev i ved the atiios-di-féj which had been prohibked by 
his gnuidfathcr, of MDikite and other obnoxiotis boob« 1 The 
spirit of the Almohadcs is adqjirably rcflcticd in Ibn TiifayPs 
famous phitosophicaJ ramanet, nained after irs hero, Hayy iin 
Tcqz^% * Alive, son of Awuke, 1 a of which the IblWiug 
siimmary is given by Mr T Doncan B. MacdonaEd in hig excel¬ 
lent Afuslim Thrtfegy (p. 253) :— 

u In it he eonceives two Islands, the one i n habited and the other 
not. On the inhabited Island we have CGnvtiUioiul peøplc li ving 
conventional lives, and restrained by a CGQveotiOtial 
religion of rewardss and punishmenta. Two men there, 
Salåmin and Asalp 1 have raised themselves to a taigher 
level of self-nde, Saliuian adapls Mrasclf csternally lo the popular 
religion and rules the people; Asah Sccklng to perfeel himsclf still 
lurt her in solittidc, goes to the other Island. But there hc Geds 
a man a IJayy ibn Yaqzdn, who has Hved aione from infancy and haa 
graduallVp by the iunaie and uncorrupted pøwer* of the mind* 
devcloped hsm^elf to the highest phho^ophic føvd and reaebed the 
Vision of the Di vine. He has passed Lhrough all the alages of 
knowlcdgc uutil the universe lies clear bcÉore him, and now hc 
finds thai his philosophy thus reachcd, without prophet or revcla- 
tiøn f aud the jmrified religion of Asål are One and the same. The 
story told by Asal of Ihe peoplc of the other islnnd sitting in 
darkness stirs his soul, and be gæs forth lo tbem aa a rnisaonary. 
But hc soon korns thai the melbod of Mu^unmad waa the true one 


1 See 3 palsage from 'Abdu lAVitrid'* Histør y d/ ffttf Åhnohtnitt tø, 301, 
L IQ sqq.}, whkh is iranslaled In &,.ldiibcr's ZfUtiriUn, p. 17+. 

1 The Arahic tex!, with a Latin version by L, Pococfc, was publisbed in 
l&ji, and .i^sn in I^OO, ander the litle Philat&phus Autodidaktes, An 
EngEish translation by Simon OtiJey appeared in 1708, and has been 
scveral Limes reprllitod. 

> The true form ni this norne i> AbdJ P as in Jicni's telehmEcd poem. 
Cf. L>c Boer, Tkt Hhtery oj Phtfatofhy in fstem, Iran^lsited by E, IL. 
Jones, p. i+4- 
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før tbe great masses, and that only by sen^uotii allcgory atid 
ooncrele tftings cøuld they be reachcd and heM. Hc rctires tø bis 
bland again lo live the soli [ary Kfe. H 

Of thc wntera who fløurished under the Berber dynasti es 
fcw are sdfidenily impdreant to deserve men ticn in a work of 
this kind. The philo&øphers^ however, stand in 
a c * 355 ty themselves. Ibn BAjja (Avempace), 
Ibn Rusht! (Averroes), Ibn Tufayl, and Miisi b. 
May in un (Mai mon id les) made their induence felt 
lar beyønd thc herders of Spain : they bdong, in 2 sense, to 
Europe* Wc have noticed elsewhere ihe greal mysti^ 
Muhyi r J-Dfn Ibnu VArabf (f 1240 a.d.)s his fcllow- 
townsman, Ibn £ab + fø (fiiég ad,)* a thlnker of the same 
type, wrote letters on philosophicaJ subjects to Frederick II of 
Hohcnstaufen* Valuable works on thc literary hisiory of Spasn 
were composed by Ibn KhaqSn {j 1134 AéD .), Ibn 3as*åm 
(t 1147 a + d + )j and Ibn Bashkuwil (f t i S3 A.&.), The 
gcogr&pher Idrfsf £+ 1154 a.d.) was bom at Ceuta, studied 
at Cordovi T and found a patron in the Sidlian monarch, 
Roger II 1 Ibn Juhayr pubi^hed an mteresting account of 
hi& pilgrimage from G ran ad a to MetCa and of his joumcy 
back to G ram da during the yeafi 11S3-11B5 a.d. j Ibn 
Zuhr (Avensoar), who became a Vixicr under the Almoravides^ 
was the firsi of a who te family of eminent physicians; and 
Ibnu ’l-Bay^ir c f Malaga (t 1248 A.m) s after visiting Egypt* 
Greece, and Asia Mi nor in order to extend his knowEcdgc of 
botany, cøm piled a Matena Medita, which he dodicatcd to the 
Sultan of Egypt, Malik al-KdmiL 

We have now tak en a rapid furvey of the Modem empire 
in Spain from lis rise tn the cighth century of our cra down 

Uecqoispafl ^ to t ^ lc ^ 1C AlmohadeSj which saw 

thc Christian arms every where triumphanr* By 
1*30 a.d, the Almohades had been driven out of 
the peninsula, although they contkued to rule Africa for about 
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forly yearø after this date. Amidst thc general wreck oue 
spol remas ned where ihe Moo rs could find shelter. This was 
Granada* Here, in 1232 A«D- f Muhamimd Ibnu ’I-Aftmar 
assumed the proud tirle of 1 Gonqueror by Gracc of God * 
{GhMU MMk) and founded theNa^rid dynasty, which held thc 
Christians ac bav diirinE two centimes and a ha]f* 
cd orinadi That che liti le Moslem kingdom sumved so long 

{1331-1443 A.D.J, 0 r ° 

was not duc to its own streng th, but rather to its 
almost impregnable situation and to the dissensions of thc 
victors, The latest bloom of Arabic culture in Lumpe 
renewcd, if it did not equal, ihe glorie us memories of 
Cordova and Se ville. In this period arose ihe world* 
renowrted Athambra, Lt>, 1 the Red Palace * (al-tfamrd) of 
the Na$rid kings, and many otber superb monuments of which 
the ruins are still visible. Wc must not, however, bc led 
smy in to a digression even upon such a fascinating subjcct 
as Moorish architeccure, O ur information eoncerning literary 
matters is scantier than it might have beat, on account of the 
vandaHsm praertsed by the Christians when they took Granadsu 
It is no dtibious legend (like the repuccd burning of thc 
Akxandrian Library by ender of theCaliph ^Utnar}, 1 but a wdl- 
ascertdned faet that the rutbless Arch bishop Ximcncx made a 
bon fire of all the Arabic manuscripts on which he cnuid lay 
his bands. He wished to annihilate the record of se ven 
een furies of Muhammadan c nit ure in a single day. 

The names of Ibnu 'l-Khaflb and Ibn Khaldun represent 
the hig hest literary accompl ishuien c and historical comprehen- 
sion of which this age was capible, The latter, indced, has 
no parallel among Oriental historians. 

Lis&mi TDin Ibnu ’HLhafib * ptayed 1 greaf iigure in the 

1 JurjE Zaydin, hoiwer, is to regard Ihe story as being nut 

wilhout Joundatsan. Scc his intercsling disciUHGd of the evidente in his 
Ta'rfkhtå 't'Tama&Suti al-lU4mi (* ilistary af Iibmic Civilisation % 
Part IH, pp. 40-46. 

■ The ide of Ibnu "l-Khapb has been wTilten by bis friend and ccmrem- 
poriry, Ibn Khaldun ifiist v/ tbe Berbers, trausEated by Dr Slant,, wl. iv + 
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politics of hb time, and hb career affbrds a conspf etions 
eximple of rhe innmate way in which Moslem poerry and 
liicrature ane eonnccted with public Life, «The Arabs did 
not share the opinion widcly spread nowadays, that pgetical 
taJenc flaurishes best in scclusion from the tumult sf the 


World, or thzi h dims the clcamess oF vision which is required 
for the con duet of publ ic afiåirs* O n the con trar y f their 
princes en t rusted the chief ofEccs of State 10 poets, and poutry 
o Ften served as a meaiis to obtain more brilliant results than 
diploimtsc notes could have procu red T » A young 
nwn lbnu ^-Khaiih, who had mastered the 
entirc held of bellcs-lcttres, who imp rov ised odes 
and rhyming ep ist les with incomparable elegance and fadiity, 
was marked out to be the favourbe of kings. He became 
Vizier at the Na$rid court, a position which he held* with une 


brief interval of disgrace, untii 1371 a . d ., when the intngues 
of his enem ies føreed him to flee from Gmnadsu Hesought 
refiige at Fez, and was honourably reeeived by the reigning 
Sultan, ‘Abdu T- ( Åfcfc& y but on the accession of Abu "l-'Abbas 
in 1374 Ehecxded tn mister was incarcerated and broughtto 
trial on the charge of heresy [zandaga ]. WhiJe the inqubition 
was procceding a lanatical mob broke into the gaol and 
murdcrcd bim. MaqqarE relates tha c Ibnu ^I-Khatib suliered 
from insomrtta, and tliat most of his works were composed 
durlng the night, for which reaswn he got the mekrmme of 
Dku or ‘The man of two li ves. 14 He was 

a prolific writer in various branches of literatiin^ but, Itkc so 
manv of his country men, he ex te lied in Hbtøry. His mono- 
graphs on the soveresgns and savants of Granada (øne of 
which inqludes an ftutøbiography) supply interesting de rads 
concerning tim obscure periød. 


P ■ 5^0 and forms Ebe main subject of Maqqin'a Ntåffyu i-Tib 

(nli, lu aod Jv of Lhe BuEåq edition}. 

* Schack, op, tit, voL i, p. ju aeq, 

* Citat! in the Slbtuiluadtu m £*[}h&h£ib, a MS, in my callectton. See 
J.K ArS. ter P- 9™ and for 190&, p. 7gp r 
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Søme apologi m ay be chought necessar y for pbciug Ibn 
Khaldun, the greatesi historien! thfnkcr of Islairsj ilt tbc 
present chnpier, as ihough he were a Spån [ard 
eitber by birch or resadence* He descended^ 11 
15 true^ Ironi a faenity, the Band KhaJddn, w bie El 
had hng been seicled in Spain, firai at Carmona and afier- 
wards ac Seville ; but chey migrated 10 Africa aboui the 
mjddk of the thirteeiub eentury* and Ibn Khalddn was bom 
ae Tunis. Nearly the whole of liis life, moreove^ was p:isscd 
in Africa — a dreitmstanct due nicher to accident c han to 
prediEcctEon ; for in 1362 a.ø, he entered the service of the 
Sultan of Granada,, Åbu 4 AbdaUah Ihnu TAhmar, and would 
probably have made that city his home had nøl the jcalousy of 
his former fri-end, the V Eiler Ibnu VEChiftb, duc i d ed hun to 
leave Spain bchinJ. Wc cannot give atiy zttonnt of ihe 
agitaced and eventful enreer which he ended, as Cadi of 
C&iro, in (406 a.o. Ibn K hald un lived with s li tesenen and 
kings : he was an ambassadør to the court of Pedro of CastiJe, 
and au honqured guest of the mighty Tamcrkne, The 
results of hk rspe eipericjicc are marvdlously displayed in 
the Prolegomena which forms the fnst votum* 

of a buge general h (story encitled the Kit Jim *t-*l 6 ar (* Book of 
Examplcs r ). s He himsdf has stated hU idea of the histøriaips 
f unc tion in the folio wing words 

“ Kuow that ihe true parposc of Mstøry is to tnake us acquiinted 
with human society, j.£* with the civilisation of wørld, and with 
thu KhaJdon ^ iÉS nalural pbeuomena, stich as savage lift* the saitening 
* of mauners^ttachment lo the family and the tribe, the 

various kinds of superiodty which One pcople gains 
over another, ih er kiogdoms and diverse dymist jes which arise 
in this way p ihe diffcreni. trådes må laborious occu palions to 


* The Ara ble test of the PraSogomEna has been publlsticd by Qua ne¬ 
mere in NoUm tt extraits des maimxrits de la Bibliothkque Impériait, 
vol s. i6-iS f and at Bejrtml lfi£6 F aml 1900). A Frfiftch tramladoti 

by De Siane appearal in Nitt. ti Extrath^ vdU* 19-21. 
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whidi men devoto themselves m ordcr to earti thoir liveliHood^ 
the Sciences and arts; in fine, all the manifold conditious which 
natcrjJiy occur m the d c vel op me nt of civilisation/' * 

[hn Khatdtin argues that History, thus conceived, is subject 
io universal iaw^ and m these kws he finds the only sure 
criterion of historical truth. 

" The rule for disiingdshing what te tmts from what is false in 
history is based on lt$ poisibility or impossibtlily t that is to 

itoarau 5*7. we examine human society (civilisation) 

and discri minate between Ihe characterutics which 
arc cssential and inherent in its nature and thoso 
which are accid-ental and nted not be taken into account p 
recognising furt her those which cannot possibly beløng to iL Tf 
sat do this we have * rule for æparaling historieal truth from error 
by moms uf a demonstrative meihod that admits of no doubt. „ . . 
It is a genuine touebstono whereby historlans may vedfy whatever 
they rejate/** 

Hcre^ mdctd, the writer claims too mueh^ and it ciust be 
alLowcd thar hc occasionally applied his principles in a pedanric 
fas h toii, and was i ed by purely # priori consi derations to con- 
clusions which are not always so warrantible as he believcd. 
This is a very tri ding marter in com parison wirh the valne 
and originally of the principlcs themselves. Ibn K hald tin 
asserts, with justiee* that he has discovered a new method of 
writing history. No Mos! cm had ever talten a view at otitc 
so comprehensÉve and so ph Elosop h icaJ - f none had attempted 
to trace the deeply hid den causcs of events, to expose the 
moral and spiritual forces at worfc bencath the surface, or to 
di vine the i mm u table laws of national progress and dccay. 
Ibn K hald in owcd li nie to his predecessors, althou gh he 
mentions same of them with respectK He stood far above 
his age* and his own country men have admired rather than 
followed hirti. His intdEcctual descendents are the great 

1 Mwpddim* {Brøtøot ed. of 1900). p. 35, I. 5 aqq T - Prolefiomena Irans- 
LiEed by De Shn^ voL i, p r yi, 

* p. 37, I. 4 fr* fool - De Shuic 1 « inflation, tdL i, p, 77, 
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mcdixval and modem h Estor Eans of Europe — MachiavtlLi and 
Vlco and Gibbon* 


Il is worth whiic to sketch bricfiy the pcculiar theory of 
historical devdopment whlch Ibn fChalddn puts forward in 

lin Kb a '-r,:„. B ^is Prolegomena—a theory føunded on the studj 
acttJ ^ con di tions and events dther pist or 
passi rig before his eyesA He wu$ struck* in the 
firs c ptace, wfth the phy&tcal faet c hat in at most every part of 
the Muhammadan Empire great wastes of sand or stony 
pidtcaux > arid and incapablc of tillage* wedge themselves 
between fertile domains of culti vated land. The former 
were in habited from time im memorial by nomad tribes, ih c 
latter by an agried rural or industrial population j and we have 
seen* in the case of Arabla, thai eities like Mccca and IJira 
carricd on a lively intercourse wiih ihc Beduin ns and exerted 
a civilising inAucJicc upon ehem. In Africa the same contrast 
was strongly marked. It is no wonder t therefore* that Ibn 

Khaldiin di vided the wholc of man kind in to two cksses 

No mads and C i li zens, The nomadic lise naturally preccdes 
and prod ljc es the other. Its characterisrics arc simplicity and 
purtcy of manners* warlikc spErit* and* above all* a loyal 
devotion to the interests of the famil y and the tribe. As 
the nomads beeome more ci vi lised they settie down* fortn 
States* and make conquests. They have now rcaehed their 
highest development. Gorrupted by Juxiiiy, and losing the 
vErtues whieh rassed them to power* they are soon swept away 
by a ruder people, Slådi, in bare outline, h the course of 
history as Ibn Jthaldun negards it; but wc must try to give 
our readers some further account of the philosophical ideas 

r Von Kremer has df*ais«d Ibn Khatdun* Sdeas more fullv than la 
pttftubEe here in an admiralhjy lympaÉhcUc lriidfl p Itu Ckaldun und xring 
Ct*t to »j^acjWcto der triamiicftgn JfrnAe, eonEribulcd to the Si ti. der Au«, 
Åtad. der Iffmtnstkpfim, voL 03 (Vienna* 1 have profiled bymany 

of hiiobscratitmflj and dæire lo maifa the warmeat juknuwlc^gmeniot 
□ny debt Eo him In this as in cemntieas ocher inblanccs. 
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under] yin g his conception* He discems* in the life of tribes 
and nations slike, two dominant forces which mould thci r 
destiny + The primitive and Cardinal force he calls l aja&iyya $ 
the tinding dement in society* the fed i ng which unstes 
niembcrs of the same femily* tribe, nation, or empire, and 
which in its widest acctpution ts cq ni valent to the modem 
term, Pamattsm. It springs up and cspecially flourishes 
*mong nomad pcoplcs, wherc the insrinet of self-prescrvation 
awakeos a kcen sense of ktnship and drives men to ntake 
common cause with cach other. This is the vital 

energy of States: by it they rise and grow ; as it wcaktns 
they dedine * and its decay is the signal for their fail. The 
second of the forces refcrred to is Religion, Ibn Khalddn 
hardly ascrihes to religion so mach infiucnce as we might 
have expected from a Modem, He recogniscs* ha wc ver* that 
it maj be the only mcan* of prod ud ng that solidarity without 
which no State can exist* Thus in the twenty-scvenih 
chapter of his MuqaJdima he lays down the proposition that 
tt the Arabsare tncapable of foimding an empire unless they 
arc imbued with religtous enthusiasm by a prophet or a mnt*” 
In History he secs an endless cycle of progress and 
retrogresion* analogous to ilic phenomena of human life. 
Kingdoms are bom, atfcain maturity, and die w i ih in a ddinite 
period which rarety exceeds three generaltons* 120 ycars,* 

During this time they pass through five stages of Jevdopmenr 
and decay + 3 It is noteworthy that Ibn EChalduti sul mire the 
moral tuperiority of the Nomads, For him civilisation neces- 
sarily invoLves corru priori and degenerne/. If he did not 
bel Leve in the gradual advance of man kind towards some 
higher goal* his pessimism was jusrihed by the Itssans of 
experience and by ihe mournful plight of the Muhammadan 
worldj to which his view was restricied.3 

1 Muqattdim*!, ttcynout p, i 70 - Dc SEane a translation* vel 4 
p, 347 «iq. 

* Muquddåma, p, 175 = De Siane'* tratHfttxøo, voL h ja* 336 jqq. 

* An L-iceLlent Ippredation of Ibll Ktuldun aa Æ sdfintilic hbierlan will 
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In 1492. jld. the last stronghald of the European Arabs 
0pened its gates to Ferdinand and Isabella and “ the Cross 
snpplanted the Crescent on the towers of 

OraaaåM Granada*** The victors showed a barharous 

(14IJJ ■* TI ) , _ 

fhnaticism that was the mare abominabic as it 
violaled ih dr soEemn pledges to respeot the religion and 
property of the Modems, and as tt utterly revereed the 
tolerant and liberal treat men c wtikh the Christians of Spain 
had enjoyed under Muframmadan rule. Compclled to choose 
between apostasy and exilc, maiiy preferred the latter alterna¬ 
tive. Those who remained were subjectcd to a terrible 
perseturion, unril in 1609 a.d., by order of Philip III, the 
Moors were hanished rn man* from Spanish soih 

Spain was not the sole point whence Mostem cultyre spread 
itsetf over the Christian lands. Sicil y was conqucred by the 
Aghlabids of Tonb early in the ninth centLiry > 

TbsAjgsvto and alrhough the island feli into the hånds of the 
Normans in 1071 a.d«, the conrt qf Patermo 
retained a semi-OrietUai character* Here in the reign of 
Frederick II of Hohcmtaufén (1194—1250 A*D*) might he 
seen astrologers from Baghdid with I on g boards and waving 
robes, Jews who received print cly sakrics as translators of 
Arabi c works, Saracen dancers and dandng-girta, and Moors 
who b!ew silver trumpe ts on festal occasions*"* Both 
Frederick himsclf and his son Manfred were enthussastic 
Arahophiles, and scandalised C bristen dom by the ir assumpuon 
of 'heathen 1 man ners as well as by the atten tion whfch they 
devoted to Modem philosopKy and science. Under thefr 
auspites Arabic learning was communicatcd to the nejghhour- 
ing towns of Lower Italy. 

be fcnnd En Robert Flmts tfiifory of th* Phtivtofhy of Hhbry, toL I, 
PP 157-171 

1 SducL, of.. rif, vol. U t p . 151- 


CHAPTER X 


TROM THE MONGOL INVASION TO THE PRESENT OAT 

Befor* proceeding to speak of the terrible catastrophe whkh 
filled ihe whote of Western Asia with ruin and desolation, 
tÉ11I «. 1 a fcw pttdiminary remarks coneerning 

lotafoojH,* the general character of the period whfeh wc 
shall briefly survey in this final chspter. It 
forms, one twist admit, a mdanchoiy cond U5ion to a gloriens 
bis to ry. The Caliphait, whicb symboliser? the iupreimcy 

of the Prophet’s people, is iwept away. Mongols, Turks, 
Perssans, all in ttirn build up greai Mut am madan empires,, 
bue the Arabs have lest even the shadew of a leaetmg part and 
appear otily as subordinate accots on a provtncial stage. The 
chlef centres of Arabiau Itfe, such as it is, ars henceforth 
Syria and Egypt, which were held by the Turkish Mame- 
lukes until 1517 a*d., when they possed under Ottoman 
rnlc. In North Africa the petty Berber dynasties {Hafstds, 
Ziyinids, and Marinids} gave piaee in the sixteenth een tu ry 
to the Ottoman Turfcs. Onty in Spain, wherc the Nafrids of 
Granada survived until 1492 a.d., in Morocco, where the 
S har tf* (descendano of ‘All b. Abf Tiltb) assumed the 
sove reign ty in 1544 A.o_, and to some extent in Arabia 
it5elf, did the Arabs present thdr politieal independence, 
In such circumstances it would be vain to look for any 
large de ve topinen t.s of litetature and culture worthv to rank 
with those of the past. This is an age of imitation and 
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rom pibi ion. Lcamcd men a bcund, whosc crudition embraces 
c very subject under the Sun. The mass of writing shows no 
visible diminution, and tnuch of it is vaiuable and meritorious 

work. But with on c or two coriipicuous excepticms_ f,g. 

ihe historian Ibn Khalddn and the mystic Sha'rfni—we 
cannoi point to any new departure, any fruitful ideas, any 
trace of original and illuminating thought. The fifteemh and 
sixteenth centurj« “ witnessed the fise and triumph of thai 
wonderfol movcmcnt known as the Renaissance, ... but 
no ripple of this great upheaval, which changed the whole 
current of intdlectual and moral lifc in the West, rcached the 
s hores of Islam.” 1 Until comparati vely recent times, when 
E|ypt and Syna first became open to European civil isat jon, 
the Arab retained his mediseval outluofc and habit of mind, 
and was in no respect more cnlightened than his forefat hers 
who Jived under the ‘Abbisid Caliphate, And since the 
Mongol Invasion I am af'raid wc must sav that instcad of 
advancirtg farther along the old path he was bcing forccd back 
by the inevitablc pressure of events. East of the Euphratcs 
the Mongols did thcir work of destru etion so thorøughly that 
no seeds were le ft from which a flourishtng civilisation eould 
artse; and, moreover, the Aiabic tanguagc was rapidly 
extitigmshed by the Peraiin. In Spain, as we have scen, the 
power of the Arabs had already begun to dedine; Afrtca 
was dom i nated by the Berbers, a rude, unlcttered race, Egypt 
and Syria by the blighring milicary despotism of the Tnrks, 
Nowhcrc in the history of this period can wc djseern either of 
the two dements which are most productive of Jiterary 
greatness; the quickcning influence of a hig her culturc or the 
inspiration of a free and vigorous national lifc. 2 

Bctwceri the middle of the eleven tb een ritry and the end 

* E. J. W. CthH, A Hof Ottoman Pa?tty t vol, ii f p T j 

* The nine[e^nth coitury sftould hare bcen earcepied, bo far m the 
Lnfluenn: af modem dvilÉ&aikn haa leaUtdan Arabicr litantore. 
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of ihe fourteenth the nomad tribes dwelling bcvond the Oxus 
bntsi over Western Ash in three successive waves, First 
came the Seljiiq Turks, then ihe Mongols 
^iSiSSSJ 11 under Chinglz Khan and HiitAgti, then the 
hordes, main ly Turkish, of Timiirf Rcijarding 
the Seljdqs dl that h necessary for our purpose has bren said 
in a former cbapEcr, The conquests of Ti mur arc a frigbtfol 
episode which 1 may be pardoned for ombring frem tb es 
hbtory, inasmueh as thdr permanent results (apart from ihe 
enorinous damage whtcb they inflieced) were ineotisidcrable - t 
and although the Indlån empire of the Great Moguls* which 
Båbur, a descendent of Tim ur, estabhshed in the first half of 
ihe sixteenth century, ran a prosperons and brilhant course, ics 
culture was borrowed almost cxdusi vdy from Pe^ian models 
and daes not come withm the scope of the present work, 
Wf shdl, ihcrefore, confiric our vlcw to the sccond wave 
of the vast Asiaric migration, which bore Ehe Mongols, led by 
ChingEst khin and HiSldgiij from the steppes of C fri ua and 
Tartary to thc Mediterrancan. 

In 1219 a.d, Chingtz Khan, having Consolidated his power 
in thc Far East, turned his Jace westward and stiddenly 
advanced into Transoaania, which at chat time 
med a province of the wide dominions of the 
Sltihs of Khwirizm (IC hiva}, The rcEgning 

monarch, ^ Ala^u ’l-Din Mu ham mad, was nnable to mak c an 
eiecrive resist ance j and notwithstanding that his son, the 
gaJEant Jalålu TDin* earried on a desperate guerilla for twclvc 
years, ihe invaders swarmed over Khuri&in aitd Fersk, 
msssacring thc panic^tricken in ha bi tants Wholesale and 
leaving a wildemess behind ihcm. Hitherto Baghdid bad 
not been seriously threatened, but on the finit day of January, 
1256 a*d.— an cpocb-marking date — HuMgå* thc grandson 
of Chinglz Khan, crossed thc Cbcus, with the intention of 
occupyiitg the ‘Abbåstd Capital I tnmsJatc the foUowing 
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itamtivc from a manuscrfpt In my posscssiori of the Ta'rlik 
af-Kfmmh by Diyirbakrt {f 1574 a,d.): — 

In thc ycar 654 {A.H r ss 1256 a,d.) thc stubborn tyrarit r Htilagu* 
the destroyer of the nations [Mubidu T i-IJmam), set fortil and took 

^ ^ the casde of Alamtit from thc Ismå'ilis J and slcw 

(.135? tbum and laid wastc the lands of Rayy* fe . . And 

in the ycar 655 there broke out at Bagndåd a fear- 

ful nol bctwten thc Sunnis and thc SEii'ites, whieh led to 
great phinder and destmetion of property. A immber of Shl H i!ea 
were kil led, and thi* so inceosed and Inforiated the Vizier Ibnu 
VAJqamS thal lie encounigcd the Tartars lo invade Trriq, by vhldt 
niuans tie haped to talte amplc vcngeance on ttic Stffimk 1 And in 
Ihe begtnniug of thc year 656 Ihe tyrant Htilagd b. Tyl! b, Chingiz 
Khan, thc Moghul, arri ved at Baghdåd with bis array* tueludfng the 
Georgians (al-Kvifj and the troops of Mosul. The Da widar* 
marched out of tbe city and mel HfiLigus vaognard p lvhich W35 
commanded by Bi}å é The Moslcms, betng few^ snlfcred defeai; 
whcrcupoD Båju advaneed and pitchcd his camp to thc weat of 
Bagfodåd* Tvhile Hiilagu toak up a portion on the eastem side. 
Then tha Vizier tbnu 'l^Alqami said to ihe Caliph Mu^fsim 
BiElih: " I wiU go to thc Snpreme Khin to arrange peace/' So ihe 
hound 3 weot and obtained security for himseJf, and on his return 
i-iid to thc Caliph: pp Thc Khan dcslrcs to mnrry his daughter to 
your son and to render homage to yoi^ llke tbe SeJjfiq kings* 
and then to deparL u btosta'sirn set out, altonded by ihe nobles of 


1 Thcse Ismi'itf* are Ihe so-Cahed As&tedns, Ihe terrible seci organised 
by Ha*an b. §abba^i (hc Prtrfewor Jtønvucfa LiUmry Hisbty øf 'fienia, 
vd. it, p, aor sqq.), and EmEly exterm Inatod by Hutagti. They had many 
lort res ses, of wbida Åiamik vm the most famo ns r in the Jibdl province, 
near Qiew Ira. 

* The read er must be wamed Ihat this and Ihe fohowing accosut of fbe 
treacheroas dcalings ol Ihnn VAtqaxzH are entErcly cotitfadieiod by 
ShHte bistorian*, Por mmplc* Ihe AU tb or of oI-FnJbharf (od. by Bercn- 
bourg R p, 453) represents Ibe Vmier u a far-seeing pairfol wfoo vainly 
atrove to awakcn his feeble-minded masicr to the gravity ol the situation. 

å Coneeming the various InnctJons ol the Danidar (litenalEy 
holder) or Dawjdir, as tbe wnid is more wrectly wrjtton* uc 
Qiutjcmcre, Histmre tits Suitans ålaml&stks, yoL i t pj|^ jl j ± 

* The MS- writea Yåjimas* 

i Al-kutbf the Arabtc eqnivalcot of the Persian (dog>, an anamaj 
whtuh Mosletna regard as undean. 
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his court and ihc grandces of his time, in ender to witness the 
eanlnict of marriagc* Ttic whole parly werc beheaded except the 
Czdlph, who wzs fcrairtplcd lo dcath. The Tarlars 
£gLdj.d. en lered Bagbdiid and distributcd themselves in bands 

throughout the dty r For ihirty-fdur days the s word 
wils never sheathed, Few e*capcd, The slain amuunled lo l „Soo.ooo 
and more. Then cpwtcf was called. , , f Tliui it is rtlated in 
the Duu’ihi '/-/i/M 1 . 4 + Ånd on this wlse did the CaJtphate pass 
from Baghdnd, As the post sings:— 

** Kfiala ti 'f-mandbiru wa-i-asttratu minkumu 
wa- å alayhimu ku fin *I-mamdii sn/dwn. H 

if Tkit pulpits aflsJ the thrvn& &rc empty <?/ them ; 

I bid tha h r HH tk* hour g/ dcaih, fartwtU f “ 

li seemed as if all Mntøammndan Ask ky at tbe feet of 
the pagan tonqueror* Resuming his advancc, Huligå 
occupiei Mtsopotamia and sacked Alcppo. Hc then 
retur ned to the East, leaving his lieutenam, Ketboghå, fo 
compleie the reduction of Syrn. Meanwhile, hove ver, an 
Egyprian army under the Mameluks Sultan Mutaffar Qutux 
was haste ni ng to oppose the invaders. On Friday, the 
of Ramadan, 65S A.H.* a decisive batile was fought at ( Ayn 
JMt (Goliath’s Spring), west of the Jordan« 
ÆW. The Ta nars were routed with immensc 
slaughter, and their subseqtient attempts to 
wresi Syria from the Mamelukes met with na succes The 
Submsssion of Asia Minor was h ardly more than nominal, but 
in Pcrsia the descendents of Hukgu, the 11 -Khåns, rcigned 
over a greae empire, which ihe ran version of one of their 
jiumfaer, Gbåzån (1295-1304 a.d.}, festortd to Moslem rule* 
Wc jue not conccmtd hene with the further history of ihc 
Mongols in Pcrsia nor with that of the Persims chemse! 1 ves, 
Sinoe the days of Hulågå the lands east and west of the Tigris 
arc separated by an ever-widening gulf* The iwo races— 
Persians and Arnbs—to whosc co-operarion the medixval 

1 By Shamttt TDfa abDhahabs {f 1348 a h.}. 
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world, from S^marcand to Seville, for ;i Ion g time owed its 
highest Hterary and sdentific culuire, have now finall'v dis- 
solved their partnership, It is true thai the 
dewage began many centurks earlicr, and 
kefore the ikli of BaghJid ihe Persien genius had 
already expressed itsclf in a splendid national 
literatyre* But From this date onward the use of Arabic 
by Persrans is practicaily limit ed to theologicaJ and phitoso- 
phicai writings. The Persian language has driven its rival out 
of the held. Accordingly Egypt and Syria witl upw demand 
the principal share of our attention, more espedally as che 
history of the Arahs of Granida, which properly beiongs 
to this period, has been related in the pitocding chaprcr. 

The dynasty of the Mameluke 1 Sultans of Egypt was 
founded in 1250 A.D. by Aybdc, 2 . Turkish slave, who 
_ _ commeneed his career in the service of the 

Tir HUBPHKf 

Ayyfihid, Malik gflifc Najmu T-Dlm His 
SHT5IT *" successor* 3 held sway in Egypt and Syria 

until the conquest of these countri« by the Ottomans. 
The MameiuLes were rough soldiers, who seidom. indulged 
in any wseless refinement, but they had a royal taste for 
archi teet ure, as the visitor to Cairo may still sec. Thcir 
administration, though dist urbed by frequent mutinics an d 
niurders, was tolerahly prospemus on the whote, and their 
victorics over ihe Mongol hosts, as well as the crushing 
blows which they dcalt to the Crusaders, gave Islam new 
prestige The ablest of them all was Baybars, 
who r " cill 7 deserved his titte Mahk al-?ihir, 
Lr t the Victorious King< His name has passed 
mto the legends of the peopte, and bis warlike cxploits into 

T Mamelufcc mearu 1 stave. 1 The lenn was npplied to the 

meroenury troppe Tarif* and Kurdj for the moftt part, who w. rupused the 
bodyguard ol the Ayy&bid prinra. 

■ Thore m two Hamdttke dynastier called res pc et i ve ly Raftrs iRtvrri 
Uåinelukc? and Burji rToweri Marnetutøs. The forener rei£Rcd front 
I23B lo 139OV the latter from 13^2 to 1517. 
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romances written in the vulgar dialekt which are redt ed by 
Story-tdlers to this da yJ The vlolent and brutal acts whidi he 
$ometiiries committed—for he shrank from nn crime when he 
suspectod danger—made ham a terror to the ambitions nobles 
around hErn* but did not harm his reputation as a just niler. 
Although he held the throne in virtuc of having murdered 
the late monarch with his own hånd, he sought to give rhe 
appeamnce of leguimacy to his usurpation. He tkerefore 
recognised as Calipti a certain A bu s I-Oå*im Ah mad, a pretend ed 
sdon of the “Abhasid hnuse* invited him to Caim, and toofc the 
oath of diegtanee to him in due form- The Calipli on bis part 
invested the Sultan with soverdgnty over Egypt, 
Syrn* Arahia, and all the provinen that he might 
obtain by fut ure conquests, This Ah mad, en- 
titled al-Mustanslr, was the first ofa long series of mock Caliplis 
who ffere appointed by the Mamduke Sultans and generally 
kepE under døse survdllahce in the citadel of Cairo. There Es 
no authorky for the statement* originally made by Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson in 1787 and often repottes! since, that the last of Ehe 
line bequeathed his right? of succession to the Ottoman Sukan 
Selfm I, thus cnabling the Sultans of Turkey to daim the title 
and dlgttity of Caliph.* 

1 he poeta of this period are al most unknown in Europe, and 
urtdL they have been studied wich due attention it would be 
t prematurc to assert thai none of tbcm rises above 

Anulf |Tah.tty jb • . m 

mflr {avaaSr £QL LClCrit 7' At rne same time my oivn impression 
(baied, I confess* on a ve ry desultory and iniperfect 
acquaintance vvith their work) is that the best among them are 
merely elegant and ateqmplished artists, playing tril]iantly with 
words and phrascs* but doing litde elsc. No doubt extreme arti- 
fidality may coexist with pætlcd genius of a high order, pro- 
vided that it has behind it Mutanabbfs power* Ma 4 artfs eamest- 
ness, or Ibnu l-FiricP* cnthusiasm. In the absence of thesc 

■ Sra? T-ane r Tke Moder ti F-irypiimi, ch. iiij. 

* See Sur T. W. AxnuEd, TÅ* CaStphi il#* p. 
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qualsties wc must be con ten t to admirc the tccfcnical skilt 
witb wbich the old mncs are varied and revived. Lee us 
Eske, for example, §afiyru 'J-Dln al-HMit, wha 
was barn at Hilla, a large town on die 

Euph rares, in 1278 a*d., became laureatc of 
tiic Urrucjid dyaasiy at Miridln, and died in Baghdid aboue 
1350« Hc is dc&cnbcil as " ihe poet of hh age absclutely,* 1 
and to judge from the extracts in Kutubt's Fawdtu 
* 1 -PPafayåt 1 he coinbincd subtlety of fancy whh remarkable 
ease and sweeEness of versificatiom Many of hk picecs, 
bowever, are jtux Teiprit^ lilcc his ode to the Prophei, in 
whfeh hc employs 151 rhctorital fignres, or like snorker 
poem where alL the nouns arc diminutives. 3 The folio wing 
spccimcn of hk worfc h too brief to do him justice: — 

w TIow cnn J hive paticnce, and thon, mine eye'j dcTighi, 

All the Jivelong year not one moment * in my sight? 

And wkh what can I reje-iee mj heirt p 9hen thou that art a 

W 

Unto every human heart* from nte hast taken dight ? 

I swear by Him wiio made ihy form ihe envy o i the sun 
(So grationsly Hc dad thec with love ly benns of fight) j 
The day when I behold thy boa uty doth appear to me 
As Lho H it gieam ed on Tiinds duli brow a constdlatiøn bright* 
O thou scoraer of my passEd-n, for whosc sake I cottut as 
naeght 

All tiis woe that I enduje, all Ihe infmy and despitc, 

Come p regard the *ays of God I for ticver He at Mt?* last 

SufTeretb the weight to perkh even of ooe mitc E "» 

Wc have already referred to ihe falk-sangs (muwmhthah 
and sajal) which originated in Spin, Thcse simple ballatk, 

* Ed. ef BuHq (latj jlr j ( pp r y6G* 

■ p. 

f Tb™ vers** are died in ihe tfadiqatw 't-Åfrty ( 5 « BracVcImajiiTa 
Gtrth. <L Arah Litf^ U f 502}, Caleirtta, 12*? jlm 4 P- In the firtal 

couplet ihere is an allusion to Kor. hr, 4^ “ Vmly Gud wiil wl 
any flUf CL-cn the wfight ef an ant ,r (itliUiqåla dharra:^), 

30 
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wiih their novd metres and Encorrcct language, werc despisedi 
by the dassical school, that is eo sav, by ncarly all Mft&Eems 

with any pretensions Eo leamt ns i but their 

PC^-poctry. , * L < . 

popularicy was such thai c ven the court poeES 
occasionally condescended to writc in this stylt* To the 
xdj&I and wj«urø,rfcj/;r. r i wc may add the dhbayt^ ebe Jftdtød/jjpi, 
the idfltpø.fjfaa, and the hmdf t which toge*her with verse 
of the regular form made up the * seven kinds of poecr y* 
(al-fimån al*iab*a) t §afiyyii 'I-Dfn al-Hillj, who wrote a 
special treat ise on the A rable folk-sangs, ment ions two 
other varietics whkh a he says* were in vent ed by the people 
of Baghdid ta bc sung in the Carly dawn of Rama^An, Ehe 
Moslem Lent,* It is interesting to observe that sonac few 
literary men auempred, though in a timid jashian, to frec 
Arable poetry from the nenumbing aeademk system by 
whieh ic was govemed and to puur Frcsh Hfe into its vesns, 
A notable tx+imple of this terutency is the liaxzu 
by Shirbini, who wrote in 1687 a.d. Here wc have a 
poem En the vulgar dialeet of Egypc, bue what is still more 
turious, the au t bor, while Sarirising the uncouth manners 
and rude language of the peasanlry t mak es a bitter atta-ck 
on the learning and morals of the Mu ham madan divines4 
For this purpose he introduces a ty pi tal Fellah named 
Abi Shidilf, whose r&le corraponds to that of Piers the 
Plowman in Longknd’s Down to the end of the 

nlnctccnth century, at any rate, such isolatcd offshoots had not 
gom- fer to found a living school of popufer poctry. Only the 
futurc Can sliow whether the Arabs are capable of produdng a 
genius who will suoceed En doing for the national folk-songs 
what Bums did fgr the Scots ballads* 

* Hartmann, D&s AfuuroJTa^ jWdnian 1897), p - stS. 

K IiteroHy K 1 The SbaMog of the SkulbcajM,’ in allusion tu? the pciaants' 

i See VoUrø, Brist åge tur Kc nu fnis s der h&rndtn ar ab i tf Jim Spracht 
m Atgypt*n r ZJ&MjG** voL 41 {i&ftjh p. 370+ 
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Blogniphy an d History wcre cut ti vateJ whh. ardour by 
the savan ts of Egypt and Sy ria. Atnong the mime rous 

com position s of this kind wc tan have no 
h tsi ration in awarding the place of honour to 
the IVdj^yåtii 1 t-jf K ydn J or f Qbituaries ot Emi¬ 
nent Men/ by S hamsa P l-Dfrt Ibn Khal]ik£n, a work wh fch 
has often teen quoted in the foregoing pages, The au tb or 
beløn ged to a distinguished fami]y descending from Yatøyi 
b» KhAlid the Barmeeide (see p, 259 scq.), and was bom at 
Arbeta In 1211 a.p, He reedved his cducation at Alcppq 
artd Damascus {1229-7238} and then proceeded to Catro, 
where be En ished ih c first draft of his Bfographieal 
Dictionary sn 1256. Five ycirs tarer he was appointed by 
Sultan Baybars to be Chief Cadi of Syrn. He recatned 
this high offite (with a se ven years 1 interval, which he 
devoted to literaiy and biograplucal studies) untiJ a short time 
before his death. In the Prefaoe to the fFafiiyAt Ibn Khallitin 
observer ih a t he has adbptcd the alphabetjcal ordcr as more 
con venten t than the chronologicaL As regards thescope and 
character of his Dkcionary, he savs 1— 

ir i have not Limited my work to the lustory of any one partkular 
ckss of persons, as learned men, prinew, emirs, vi tf&s, or poets; 

but I have spoten cf all i hose whose »ames are 
moSK^ famihar to the pubtic, and about whom qu^tians 
are frequéntly asked ; 1 have, howeiver, reLited the 
facts I could ascertain respecting tbem in a eonrise manner T iest 
tny work shuuld become too voluminous j l have fixed with all 
posMbic exaetnesa the dates of the« 1 birtb and dcath ; I have 
traced up their gcneaJogy as high as I could ; I have marked the 
orthography of tbose names which are Ihble to be wrilten in^ 
correedy? and 1 have dted Ihe traits whfcb may hest serve to 
charaderisc caeh indjvidna],, sueh as noble actions, singular a«cc- 
dotes, verses and letters, so thai die ruder tnav deri ve amusement 
from my work, and find it not esc] usi vely of such 3 . unif orm cast 
as would pnove tircwme; for the most effectoal ioddCcttKot lo 
rcadtag a hook arises fram the variety of \tt stylt** 


■ Ibn JOurilEkin, De Sfene 1 ! tranHaHea^ vol. I, 3. 
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Ibn Khallikan migtu have added c hat hc was the fi rst Muham- 
madan writer to design a Dictio nary of National Biography, 
sincc none of his predccessors had chougbr cf comprehending 
the Uve of cm i nem Moslems of ever y clsss in a single wb 1 
The merits of the book have been ful ly recognised by the 
author's country men as well as by European scholars* It is 
composcd in simple and elegant language, it h exTremely 
ateurate, and it contains an astonishing quantity of rrusod- 
Lincous histories! and litumry information^ not drtEy catalogued 
but conveycd in the most ple&sing tøhi on by anccdotes and 
excerpts which illustrere every depaftment of Modem Itfe, 

I am inelined to ugree with the opinion of Sir William 
Jones, that it is the bese general biography ever written ; 
and allo wing for the difference of sode and scope, I 
tbtnfc it will bear comparison with a celebrated English 
work which it rcscmbles in mauy vvays—I mean BtimelTs 
y<lhrit JJT. a 

To give an adequate account of the numerous and talented 
historians cf the Mameluke period wotild requirc far more 
^ ^pace thair they can reasonably ctaim in a review 
the UuiKtatf of this kind* Concermng Ibn Khaldtin, who 
held a professorship as wdl as the ofEce of Cadi 
in Cairo under Sultan Batqdq (1382-1398 a*b.), we have 
aiready spoten at some length. This cstraordinary genius 
discovered p rind pies and methods which might have been 

1 It tfvould be pointed dut that the Wvfaydt h very far trem bciuff 
«hacsti^e. The total riunlber ef arlidea only amonnLa- to S&5 r Resides 
the Cn 5 iphs h die Coinpintona of the Ptophet, and thoåe of the ncit genera¬ 
tion {Ttftf "tfft? r the åotbor omiUed xnany persens of nole beraoBc he was 
unabEe to discover the date of their dcatli, A main] supplement and 
conlirutation of the Wafay.it waa compilcd by ahfciifcubt (t 1563 _ 

mader the titlc Fæmdh* ’i-Wn/ayåt 

* The Affable tnt af the Vs Af ny Al haa been edited with I'arianfø and 
indices by WEJsienfetd (Gattin ^eti p 1835-1850). Thcre is. an cicellcnt 
Bngbsh tr&nslalioc by Baron MacGudtia dc Stine in feur vduwe* 
{1843-1871K 
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expected to revolucianisc bktoricd science, but neither was 
he hitnsclf eapable of carrybg them inro effeet nor, as the 
event proved) did they inspire his successors to abandon 
the path of tradition. I cannot imagine any more decisive 
symptom of the i ned L c tu al leihargy in which Islam was 
now suiik, or any dearcr examplc of the rule that even 
the grtatrst w riters strugglc in vain against the spidt of 
thcir own times. Thcre were pien ty of Jcarned mén s how- 
ever, who compiled local and universal histories. Considcring 
the precious materiak which thcir Endusrry bas p reserved for 
u$j wc should rather ad mire these di ligene and erudite am hors 
tban comp].ii ei of their in ;s bi li ty to break away from the 
cstabLished mode. Pernaps the most famous among them 
is Taqiyyu P l-Din aUMaqrJzL (1364-1442 a.d.). A na ti ve 
of Cairo^ he devoted bimseif to Egy ptian history and 
antiquities, on which subject he composed se ve ral standard 
works, such as the Khi(af * and the Svihk.’ 1 Il Ålchough hc 
was both micooscien tigus and uncrkÉcal, too aften copying 
wifhout acknowledgment or comment, and mdulgmg in 
Wholesale plagiat km when k suited his purposc* 
these fad ts which are characteristicof his age may 
easily be excused* “ He has accumulated and redueed to a 
certain am011 uf of order a large quantity of information that 
would but for him have passed in to obliv ion F He is generally 
painstaking and acc urate, and always resorts to contemporaiy 
sviden er if it is available. Also he bas a pleasant and lucid 
style^and wmes without bias and appatently wich distingu ished 
itu partiali sy*” 3 O ther well-known works belonging to this 

1 The full tiis tt af-Nax.t'iz wa^LI'Mérfi tthikri 'LKJufaf va-^Aihdr, 

Il was printed al Ruliq in 1270 JUL 

1 Al-Suiith li-ma^ri/aii Dhu'oU ’LMulåk, ahistory of Ehe Ayyubida. and 
Hamcloliea. Thi? portion rdatiogto the lutter dyn&sty is acce&ribfc in Ihe 
excellent FVenCh Tension by Quilremtrc {Hishtire du Sultam å£amh*uk& 
4 c f Éfiyptei Paris, 1845}, 

* A. H. Gncst, Å Lisi 0 / Wfilm, fkv&S r a»4 othtr Åuihorilies mentianed 
by El Jfof rbl in his Khitat, JJt A S. for hjq; f p K 106 . 
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cpoch arc thc Fukhrl of Ibnu ^-Tiqfcw;^ a dclightful manual 
of Muhaftimadan politics 1 which was writtcn at Mosul m 
1302 a.d. j thc cpieome of un i versal history by Abu ^-Fidi, 
Prince of Ha måt {t 1331); thc vol u milieus Chrontdc of 
Islam by Dhahabl (f 13+®) * high-flowii Biography of 
Tfmilr c li ti tf cd. 1 !-IHaqdkr^ or 1 M^rvcb of Dstiny/ 

by Ibn *Arabhdh (+ 1450); and thc Nujhm aLZAhira 
(* Resplendenc Stars*) by Ahu * 1 -Mad) i sin b. Taghrlbirdf 
(t 1469)* which eontains thc annals of Egypt under tbe 
Moslems. The pohtkal and Lilerary hsstory qf Muham* 
madan Spain by Matjqarf of Tilimsin (f 1632) was mentmned 
in thc last diaptcr*= 

If we werc asiccd to sdect i single figute who sbould exhibit 
as eompletely as possible in his own person the litcrary 
j.tiiuT-DEp.u tendcjides of the Alex an <3 rian age oF Atabic 
< T *« civilisation, our qhoice would assuredly låli on 
Jaliiu 1 -Din al-Suyiiti, who was born at Suyit 
(Usyut) in Upper Egypt in 1445 a.o. His famUy catne 
originally from Persia, but, like Dluhabi, Ibn Taghrlbirdi, and 
many eclcbrated writen of this time, he had, through his 
mother, an adtnixture of Tnrlcish bload. At the age of live 
years and seven months, when his father died, the prceocious 
boy had already reachcd the Skratu ’LTåhrlm (Sura of For- 
bidding}, which is the sixty- 4 ixth c hapier of the Koran, and he 
knew the whole volume by heart befor c he was eight yeara old. 
He prosccuted his studies under the most renowned masters 
in every branch of Moslem learntng, and on finishing his 
cducation held one Professorship after mother at Cairo until 
tJOi, when he was deprived of his post in Consequcnce of 
ma] versat ton of the bureary enorries in his charge. He died 

J The pakhrt ha bwn ediled by Ahiwlrdt (iB6o] and Dercnbourc 
The sJmpHdty et iu siyle and the varied internt of tø contertø 
have made il deservwUy popiilw. Letting Ure Koran out of accwint, I 
do not Jtnow any book that a betler Ltlcd te icrve as aa Inlroductten to 
ArabcC ILteraLurc^ 

* Stc p. 41% n. L 
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four ycars Latcr i n the biet or Raw^ta o n the N s le, whÉther hc 
had redred under the pretencc of devoting the rest of his lEfe 
lo God- We possess the tides of more than fivc hundred 
separate works which hc composer!. This raumber would bc 
incredible bul for the faet that many of ihcm are brief 
pamphlets display in g die authorY eurious eruditaon on aiE sorts 
of abstrusc subjccts^.^ whether the Prophet worc trousers, 
whechcr his turban had a point, and whether his patents are Én 
Hel3 or Paradsse. SuyutTs indcfatigable pen travel] cd over 
an immense field of knowledge—Koran, Tradition, Law, 
Philosophy and Hi story, Philobgy and Rheioric. Likc some 
of the old Alcxandrian scholars, he seems to have tak en pride 
in a reputation for palygraphy, and his cncmics declared that 
hc made free with other nu-n's books, which hc used to alter 
sKghtly and then give out as his own. Buy d ti, on his part, 
kid before the Shaykhu *1-1 slim a formal accusacfon of 
pEagiarism agasnst Qaspilini, an eminent contetnporary di vine; 
Wc arc told chat his vanity and arrogance mvolved him in 
frequent quarrclsj and that hc Was 4 Cut 1 by his learned 
brethreru Re this as it may, he saw what the public wanted* 
His compendious and readablc hånd book s were fam ed 
throughout the Mostern world, as hc himself boosts, from 
Indb to Monocco, and did mueh to popukrise the sciejitiJk 
culture of the day« It will be enough to men tion here the 
Itqiri on Koranic enxgesb j the Tafdru 1-JahUayn^ or * Com- 
iticn tary on the Koran by the two Jalils,* whic h was beg un 
by Jalilu P l-Din a!-Maiialli and finish ed by his namesake, 
StiyÆff i the AfuzÅrr (JékAar^ a treat be on philology 5 the 
*1-Miihiidara^ a history of OJd and New CaEro ; and 
the Ta'riihu *i~KhuIafå t or * History of the Caliphs/ 

To dwell longer on the litcrature of this pc riod would on]y 
be to cmphasisc i is scholastic and unoriginal character. A 
passing men tion, høwcvcr, is due to the ency dopatdi'scs Nuwayrf 
({1332), autlior of the Nihjyatn and Ibnu TWardJ 
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O 1 3+9)* Safadt (ti363) compitcd a giganrie biographirral 
dktionaryj the ffléfl hi *LfVaJayét t in twenty-six volum&, and 
the learned tradmom&tj I bu Hajar oF A&cahn 
^LLc^lUd! (t 1 449)» k* 6 a large ntunber of wriiLngs t 
am^Jig which ic will be sufficient to name ibe 
JféåafJ tamyiz &LSahdha f or Lives of tEic Companians &F the 
ProplicL 1 We sha.ll condude ih is part of our subjett by 
enymerating a Fc^v edebrattd vvorks whiefl mav be de sc ri bed 
in modtrn terms as standard text-bøofcs For tbe Schools and 


UniversS c tes of Islam* AmEdsi ihc bost of manuals of 
Theology and Jari[sprude nee^ with their cndless array of 
abridgments, commentana^ anJ supercoinmcfitaraeSj possihly 
tbe best known to European students are those by Abu 
"1 Barafedt aUNasafi [+1310), ‘Adudu T l-Din sd 4 ji (+ ^355), 
Sidi KJialtl al-Jundi [+136 5), Taftizani (+13%)* Sharif 
al-Jnrjånl (i *4 13}* **"* Mu^mmad & Yåsuf al-Sanilsl{li+ 86 )* 
For Philology and Lexicognpiiy we have tbt AIfyja f a 
vcrsiiied grammar by Ihn Målik of Jaen (t 1273) i the 
jfjurråtmyja on tht rudiments of grammar, au exccedingly 
popuiar com pers di n ni bv §anhdj[ (f 13^3) s and two fhmous 
Arabic dictionarics* the Lhdnu ’i- l Arad by Jacnålu 4-Din Ibn 
Muk ar tam and die Qémbs by Firuidbddj ( + 1414). 

Nor, alehough he wasa furk, should wc ieave unnoriced the 
great bibliagrapher Håjjf Khalifc (+1658), whose Kaihfk 
V-?iuiin contains the titlcs, arraiiged alphaUncally, of all 
the Ambk* Persian, and Tmrkish bouks of whEcb the 
existence was known to him* 


The Mameluk« period gave final shnpe to the Alf Lityk 
wa-Layla, ot ‘Thousand and One Nighta,’ a work which is 
fermste popular in Europc than the Koran or any ot her mast cr- 
piece of Arabic Hteraturc* The modern titlc, * Arabian Nights,’ 
tells only a part of the truth. Mas^dl (^56 a.d.) memtions 

* Å Bitøaphiotl Dittiomty of Pttumt vh> ititw ifchammod, cd by 
Spreder artd otticrs (CitcutU, 1856-1873], 
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an old PersEan book, the Hu^år Afiåna (^Thousand Taks') 
whieh "is generally callcd the Thausand and One Nights - f \t 
is the story of the Klilg aEid his Vixler^ and of the 
Vittiert da Lighter and her slave-girl: Shlrazdd and 
MmLtid.” 1 The author oF the Fihrist^ wnting 
in 5(83 A*B* y bcgins his chapter u conccrning the Storv-TcElers 
and the FabuEiste and the names of the bouks which they 
composcd ** with the foi lo w i ri g passage (p. 304} 

" Tlie first who eompos-ed fahles and made books of them and pul 
tbem by in treasuries and somcHmes introduced mimals asspeukieg 
tbcm were the Anccent PcnjLui*. Altet wards the 
Part!]Lau kinga, who ferm the third dynasty of the 
kings of Forsia, showed the utmost zeal in this matter. 
Then in the daya of the Sasdnian kings such book* 
hecamfi numerous and abundant# and the Årak tpnsbtd theni 
mto the Arabic langue,, and they soon renebed the lunds of p hi to- 
logi bis and rhetarioans, who conxdrd and embeJiished them und 
composed oiher hooks in the same style, Now the Urs-t book ever 
made or this subject was the Book of the Thou&and Tales [jfiTo^dr 
d/jfdri), on the folio wing oceasian ; A ccrtain king 01 Persia ased 
to jnarry s woman far one night and Kuli her the nurt morning. 
And he wedded a wise and elever prinoess, taUed Shahrazad, who 
began to tdl hun stories and brought the tale at daybreak to a point 
that induced the king to spare her life and ask her on the secend 
night to finish her tale. So she continucd nntal a Ihousand nighis 
had passed,, and she was blesscd with a son by film, . „ „ And the 
king had a stewardess (qahramåna) named Dioirzåd, who was in 
teague with the qtieeiL It U al&o said thal this book was composed 
for Hamani, the daughter of Bahman, and there are various tradi^ 
tions concerning it. The tmth p if God will, is that Alexander (the 
Grcat) was the first who heard storics by night* and 
he had peopte to niakc him laugh and divxrt him with 
tales; allhotifib he did not seek amusement there in p 
but onJy to store and pte&ersc thero (in his memory). The kings 
who came af ter him iised the J Thousand Tales 1 [Hazdr Åfidn) for this 


1 A/aru;^ w l-DkaHfib r ed. by Barbier de Meynanl p vol. tv. p, 90. The 
names sttirind and Dinizud atfi abvionaiy Petit ItL Probahly the former 
Es a cg rr up boa of Cbihr.Wtd, rncinmg * af noble race , 1 while Dinixad 
aigntfies l ot noble reUgion.* My readen whl tisily rccognise the 
fauuliar Schehemzade and Dinarfade, 
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pprposc. I* covers a spa« of one tbøusand nights, but contaisis 
leathaa two hundred atorics, because thc tclling ofa single story 
often, takes seyersJ nigliti, 1 have seen Lhe complet l l "work more 
thaa once K and it is indeed a vxilgar* insipid book ikitåir* thathth" 
båridu l-ftadtlky.* 

Abfi “Abdallah Muhammad b. ■ANhij aS-Jabsbivdri ({942^43 a.d.J, 
thc bu tb ør of the ' Book. of Viziers, p began to cømpiie a, boak jn 
which he selectcd one Ihousand stori« of thc Arabs^ the PcrtLutt, 
thc Gre-ekSp :md other peopløSj erøy piccc beiiig Indcpendent 
and uncømteclcd willj the rest. He gaihered the story Udlers rotmd 
hini and took from them the best øf -udtal thev fcnew and wcr& able 
lo tel! r and he chosc øut øf thc fable and story-books vf batever 
pteased him. He a skilful craftsmaa, 50 he put toge ther irom 
this mate rial 4B0 nights, «xh night an enlirc story øf filty pages, 
more or les^ but dcatb surprised him bdbre he compCeted the 
Ibausajid tales as he bad inteuded" 

Evidently, then, the HaxÅr Afian was thc kemel of the 
‘Arabian Nights,* and it is prob,ib[c that this Pcrsinn 
ifchtiype ind urfed the most fin c ty itmginiiive 
S'STSJu’Soi wles in the exisring collccdon, t.g. y thc ‘Fisher- 
man and the Genie,' * Camaraizamin and 
Bud ur, and the 'Endismed Horse,’ As time went an, the 
original stoefc received large additions which may be divided 
into two principal groups, bcch Semitic in character ■ the one 
belonging to Baghdid and Co nsisting mainly of hum orous 
aneedotes and love romances in which the famous Caliph 
4 Harpun Alraschid ’ frequently comes on the stene; the 
ot her having its centre in Cairo, and marked by a roguish, 
i ro nital pleasancry as well as by thc tnechanic su pernat uralism 
which is perfeetly illustrated in ‘ Ataddin and the Wondcrful 
Z/amp.’ But, apart from these three sources, the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ has in the tourse of een tu ries accumulated and 
absorbed an immense number of Oriental folk-tales of every 
descriptton, equally various in origin and style, The oldest 
translation by Galland (Paris, 1704-1717) is a cbarming 

1 Strange as St may se™, thla oriiici^m represents the view of neaj-ly 
alj M.. .lem ictlølars. whø have Kid thc 1 ÅrabÉan Nighti K 
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paraphrase, whicli in same respccts h more true to the spant of 
the original than are the sc hol ir ly renderings of Lane and 
Burton, 

The * Romance of 4 Antar* [S i ni tu i Antar) is tmditionaJly 
asen bed to tb c great philologist, Asrna 1 !,* who flourished in 
the reign of HAnin al-Ras hid, but this uuise be con- 
^idered as an invention of ihe professional redters 
who sit in front of Onental cafés and entertain 
the public with their lively dedamations . 3 Aceording io 
B rock elm in n, ihe work in its prraent form apparently dates 
from the time of the Crusadcs .3 Its hero is the celebratcd 
heat hen poet and warrior, * An tara b, Shaddid, of whom we 
have aiready given an account as aurhor of one of the se ven 
Mtfalhgét* Thottgh the Romance cx hi bi es all the 

anachronisms and exaggeratbns of popuhr legend, ft does 
nevenhcless portray the unchanging features of Bedodn life 
with ad mi rable fidelity and picturesqueness. Von Hainmer s 
whose notice in the Jtfmts dt rOrirnt (1&02) was the rncans 
of introducing the Strata 'Amar to European readers, justly 
remarks tha c it cannot be transbted in fttil o wing to its 
portentous lengch, It escists in two recensions called respec- 
ti vel y the Arabian {Hyixiyya) and the Sy rian (Shémiyya) } the 
latter bdng very mueh curtasled ,4 

Whtle the cfecadent State of Årabie litera ture dun 11 g all 

1 Mans 1 episodes are relalerf cm the auEharity of A^oarf, Abu 'Ubayda, 
airf Wsibb b, Mtxnabhih. 

• Tho&e who redte Ihe Sfratu *Antar ir c laamed 'Axdtira, sinff . 1 Afdan. 
See L-me's Egyftsnn^ ch. udii. 

1 That il waa citrat m wmc sbape befare 1150 a.d . scems to be beyand 
(fonbL C/ the Jsurmd Ésiaiiqm for fgjS, p. 363; WusktLfeld, GadL 
dtrArab. darUt No. 173. 

4 An tar Bti&mctn tmxihlited from the Ambic by Terpefc 1 

Hiimilton (London, J&Jo), voL i, p. xriii xq, $££, howevp\ FtttøeT* 
CaLaTofue af the Kais, Kun, BfhL at VIcima, vo( r it h p. i. Further details 
ccmcenaing the * Romance af ^Anb.r’ wQJ be fauad in Tharbecke's 
l Anturah (Ldptie, 1867L p. 31 iqq, The wfaolc wark bas been publidhed 
at Cairu m tblrty-two valiifDO. 
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thcsc centurics was immedSately can^cd by un fa von rable social 
and politicsl cond ilion?, the rt'al sourcc of the milady h.y 
deepefj and miist, I think, be referrcd to the spiri- 
ttia l paralysis which had Ion g bcen creepmg over 
Islam and which man i Fest td irself by the com- 
piete victory of the A*hbrites or Schokrttic Theologians nbout 
1200 A.D. Philosophy and RatianaHsm were henceforth as 
good as tfead, Two parties remained in possessian of the Held 
— the orthodox and the mystics. The former werc naturally 
intolerant of anythtng approachfng to free-thought, and in 
thelr principis of tjFnci 1 ^ Mi } the con senens of public opinion 
(which was practical ly control led by themselves), they Fo und a 
potent wcapon against heresy. How mthiessly they same- 
times used it we may &ee from the following passage in the 
r<isudy// of ShaVinL Afler giv mg instanees of the perseeu- 
tion to which the Su(h of otd — Bayasid, Dbu l-Ndn, and 
otheis — were subjected by thdr imphcable enemics* the 
4 Utemé f he goes on to speak of whac had bappened more 
rccciitly * 

"They broughL the Im\m Xbå Entr al-Nibahai, mtfrifestanding 
his merit and prafoimd learning and rectitude io religion, from the 
M ;« !lribto Opland testifitd thal hc'was a hen tic 
(n'uiMj), The Sultan gave arders that hc should be 
sospended by his leet and ftayed alive. While the 
Xnteoce was bciog carried gut, he bugun lo redle the Koran wiih 
such an atttntive and hurnblv demcanour that tie mpved the hearts 
of the pcaplc, and ihcy were near making a rioL And litewise they 
cansed N asi mi to be tiayad ai Alcppo ■ When hc dlcoccd ibuni hy 


■ Sha'råni, YtnidqU (ed. ol ClEra, 1377 JLH,}, p, [8. 

■ In 1417 AJX The rcader will find a Ml and most interestW anconnl 
Of Nadinr, who is eqiully remarkable as s TurJtish port and as a mySlic 
bclonglng to the se ,t of (he HurufTs, in Mt, E. J. w. Gibb's Hhtay»/ 
0tltf *“ Av< ^r VPl i, pp. 343-368. It is highly imprahable fbal the 
story related liere g<vw Ihe true grwTld ,, n nhldl be was condcmncd - 
his panlbristic ulterancø affiwd a tnffideni CipUnaiian, and the Turt isn 
biographer, Latifi. speciftes the vers* which Ctet hirn his Ufe i miv add 
tlut UieattLhor of Ihe Skadhardfu 'i-Dhahuh colts him titéma -f-Din of 
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hfcs arguments, they dti^i ^ ljc! a plan for hh dcsU'uction* ihus s They 
wrote tlie Såra !m Ukhlå$ 1 on a picce of paper and bribcd a cobbkr 
of shoes, saying to htn^ ‘Il oonlaJn* L-niy love and pleasantnc^ 
5 opEaceil inside the sole or the rime.* Tken tbcy took that shoc 
and sent il from a fat' di.-.1ancc a.s a gift to the Shaykh CNasLmf), who 
put item, for he ksiew not. His adversaries went to tbc govtrnor 
□f Atappu and said : H Wc have sure information Uiat Nasimi bas 
ivdftcn, Say\ God ft Qnc r znå has ptaccri the biting in the sole of 
Eiisahre. If you do not believe us, send for hÉm and seel" The 
goveraor did as they wfshed. On the prodnetioti of the paper* the 
Shaykh resigned himself to ihe will of God and made no an Siver to 
the charge, knowing ur c ti that he wnuld he kilted on thai furetext 
I was told by One who studicd under his disciples that all the lime 
when hc was behag flayed Nasiitii was retiiiiig rnuvasfahafc in 
pniisc of the Unity of God a nntil he composed hve hundred verses, 
and ibat he was looking at his executkmers and smiltng. And like- 
wise they brought Shaykh Abu 1-1-tasin al-Slsådhili É from the West 
lo Egypt and bore wiiness thnt he w&s a herelic, but God delivered 
birci irom thdr plots. And they aceused Shaykh 'Icru IDm b. 
'Abd al-SaMm* of mfidelity and sat in jndgmcnt over Nim on 
Account of sonic espressions in his 'Aqida (Årtides of Faith] and 
xirged the S Lilian to punisk kim 1 aftcrwattU, bawewer, be w&s 
testored to favouf, They denounccJ Shaykh Taju I-Din nl-SubkE 4 
on the same charge* asHcrring that he heid il lawful to drink wine 
and that he wore at night the badge ighiydr) of the unbehevers and 
the ion c (zvHfldr)* : and they brougbt Lim, mauaeled and ui cliain$> 
from Sy ria to Egypl. 11 

This picturc is too highly coburcd It must be admit- 
ied for the credit of the that ifoey ad dom resorted 

to violence. Islam was happily spared the horrors of an 
organ ised InquUition. On the other band, thdr authoriiy was 

Tabrir Ihe is generally said to be * nadve of Na rim in the d isfri ct of 
Bagbdddh and observer Lhat bc reridoti In A(eppo k where tiis faUrøcrt 
wec e nEimcraus and his hercÉicaJ ilocEriues widely disfc5euikiali:ti 

1 The iiilh chapler of Ihe Koran, See p. ttif 

* Fuurider of the Shadhi]iy}%l Ordcr of Derin=bes, tie died in 12 A.D. 

1 A dL^tiuguiéhed jnnsl. amt scholar who rccrivcd the honorarj' Ulf C* 

1 Su!|an td tlie Divtne^ h He died al CairO ih 1263 4 . 0 , 

* An emincrit eanon tawyer (f 1370 A.Dl|. 

x It wa.i the Cu^trvn of Ihe ^droastrianA, f.inrl. aoronlihg to Modem 
belid, of Ihe Cliristians and other in ladds} lo wear a glrdle ramd ihc walat 
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now so firmly cstablishrd that ail progress towards moral and 
intclkctual libcrty had apparently ceased, or at any rate only 
betrayed itsclf in spasmodjc outbursts. Sufiism in somc degfcc 
represented such a movcment, but the mystics shared the 
trmniph ofSchohsticism and contn'buteJ to the reaction which 
ensuetf. No longer an oppressed ininority stmggling for 
telerat ion, they fnutul themselves side by side with reverend 
doctois on a platform broad cnoogh to accommodate all 
parties, and they saw tbeir own po pular heroes turned into 
Sainrs of the orthodox Church. 'i he compromise did not 

alw ays work smoothly—in faet, therc was con tin tral frie tion • 

but on the whoie it seems to have børne the srrain wondtr- 
hilly well. If pious souls were shocked by the lawlessness of 
the Dervishes, and if higets would fain have burned the books of 
Ibnu VAratø and Ibnj ’l-Firid, the divines in general showed 
a disposition to suspend judgment in matten totiching holy 
men and to regard tb cm as sranding above human criticism. 

As tvpical representatives of the religious life of this 
period we may take two men belonging to widely opposite 
camps—Taqiyyu T l-Din Ibn Taymiyya and ‘Abdu ’l-Wahhib 
al-ShaVdnl. 

Ibn Taymiyya was born sst H^rrin in 1263 a^d. A few 
yeain later his fcther, fleeing before the Mongols, broughr hint 

tbnTijpniiya t0 DamflSCua » wl*re m due coti« he received an 
excellent education. It is said that he nerer 
Forgot anything whkh he had qnce learncd, and 
his knowledge of theology and law was so extensive as almost 
tojiatifythe saying, “ A tradition that Ibn Taymiyya does 
not recognise is no tradition. 1 ’ Htmself a Hanblite of the 
deepest dye—holding, in other words, that the Koran miisr be 
imerpreted MCOrdutg to its letter and not by the light of 
rcason he devoted his lire with rare courage t0 die work of 
rehgious reform. His aim, i„ short, was to rcsiore the primi¬ 
tive monotheism taught by the Proph« and to purge Islam 
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□f thc hcresaes and corruptions which thrcatcncd to destroy it. 
One may imagine whac a hornefs nest he was aEtadcing, 
Mysries, phtloMphcrs, and scholastic iheotagLans, al! fdl alikc 
tinder die Eash of his denuncLittOfi, Bowjng to no auihority, 
bul drawing his arguments from die traditions and practice of 
thc carJy Church| he expressed his convictions in thc most 
forcibte terms, without regard to consequcnccs. Although 
sevcral times thrown in to prison, he eould not be muldet) for 
Jong. The cEimai was rcachcd wbtn he Jlfted up his voicc 
against thc hu perst ilions of thc popukr faith—saint-worship, 
pÉlgrimagc to holy shrines, vows^ offering^ and invocations e 
These things* which thc iealous puritan con dem ned as sheer 
idalasrv, were part of a venerable culc that was hallowcd by 
ane ien c custom^ and had engrafted itsclf in luxunant over* 
growth upon hiam, The mass of MosEcms bclicvcd, and still 
bel ie ve Em piid tly in die saincs, accept their mi rades, adorc 
their reHcs, visit their tombs, and pray for their intercession. 
Ibn Taymiyya even declared that it was wrong to implore the 
aid of the Prophet or to malte a pilgrimage to his sepdehre. 
It was a vairs protest, He endeef his days in capuvity at 
Dammens. The vast crowds who attended his funtral—wc 
are told that there wert presem 200,000 men and 15,000 
women—bore wimess to thc profound respeet which was 
univcrsally felt for the intrcpEd reformer. Oddly enough, hc 
was buried in the Cemetery qf thc ^urss, whosedqctrines he had 
so bitterly opposed, and thc multitude revered his memory—as 
a Hint! The principlcs which inspired Ibn Taymiyya did not 
falL to the ground, although their immediate ctFcct was con- 
fined to a very small drde* Wc shall see them reappeariug vie- 
toriousty in thc Wa ll h£ bi te movement ofihedghtcenth century* 

Notwithstanding the brillEant effortof Ghazalt to har in on ise 
dagmatte theology with xnysticbm, it soon became clear that 
the two prt fes werc in essen cc irrecondlable. The orthodox 
clergy who held last by thc attfhority of the Koran and the 
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Traditions saw & grave dan ger to themselves in ihe esoteric 
rcvelatton which the myndes daimed to possess; whib the 
bitter, thongh ex terna! ly confonning to the bw of Islarri^ 
looked down witll contempt on the idea diat true knowlcdge 
of God cotild bc deri ved from theology, or From any satires 
except the inner light of beaTOily inspiration. fience chc 
an tubes i s of faqlh (theologian) and faqlr (dervish), the one 
dass forening a powerful official hierarchy in close alliance with 
the Govermnent, whereas the Stifts fotind their chief support 
among ihe pcoplc at large, and espec tally among the poor. 
Wc need not dwell further on the natural antagonism which 
has alw&ys existed hetween these riva! Corporation s, and which 
is a marked feature in the modem history qf Islam* Il wiil be 
more instructive to spend a few moments with the hst great 
Muhammadan theosophjstj 4 Abdu F l-Wahhib 
al’Sha < r£ri, a man who^ wsth all his weakn esses, 
was an original chinker, and exerted an influencc 
strøngly Felt 10 this djy s as is shown by the steady demand for 
his books* He was bom about the beginning or the sixteenth 
een tu ry, Cooceming his outward li fe wc have litdc informa¬ 
tion beyond the facts that he wa$ a weaver by trade and resjded 
in Gairop At this time Egypt was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, Sha*rin( contrasts the miserable lot of the peasantry 
under the new rigimt with ihctr coenpnrative prosperity under 
the Mameltilres, So terrible were the exacitøns of the tax- 
gatherers thai the feltah was fcreed to seli the wholc produce 
of his la od, and some times even the ox which ptoirgheJ it, in 
ordcr tø save htmsdf and his fe ni i ly from imprssonment 5 and 
every lue rat i ve business was emshed by con Jisca tion. It is 
not to he supposed, however, thai Shafeanl gave scriøus atten¬ 
tion to sucb subiuriary matters, He liv ed in a world of 
visions and wønderful expcriences. He cotiversed with andels 
and prophets, likc his more femous predecessor, Muhyi *l-DFn 
Ib nu I- 1 And) 4 whose Mfam Revelati^m he s t udied and 
epsromised. Hk autøbiography entitied LaitPifu T }-Al*nan 
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display the hkrophant in ful I dress* It Is a record of the 
smgular spiritual gifts and virtues wilh whEeh he was endowed, 
and would rank as a masrerpiecc of shamdc^s sdhhuditiDn, 
did not the author repcatedly assure us diat all his extra- 
ordinary qualltics arc Divinc blessings and are gratcfully set 
forth by their recipient ud majsrem Det gtsriam, We should 
be treating Sha^råoi very unfairly if we jtidgcd him by ihis 
work alone. The arrogant miracle-rnonger was one of the 
most 1 cimed men of his day, and could beat the scholastk 
dieologians with their own weapons* Indeed, he regarded 
theology (Jéøå) as the first step towards and endea- 

voured to show that in reality they are different aspects of the 
same science. Hc also sought to harmonise the four great 
schools of law, whose dEsagreement was consecraced by che 
wrfl-known saying ascrlbed td the Prophec: u The vamnce 
of my people is an act of Di vine mercy tw (UhitMJk dmmatl 
rahmar=) + Like the Arabian S ufis generally , BhaVåni kept his 
mystirism with in narrow bøunds* and declared himscEf an 
adherent of the moderare secrion which fbllows Junayd of 
Baghdad (t 909-910 a*d,) + For all his estravagant p recensions 
and childEsh befief in ihe supernarural, he neter lost iouch wEth 
the Mu^ammadan Church. 

In the thirteenth eentury Ibn Taymiyya had tried to 
cradicatc the abuses which obscurcd the simple creed of Islam. 
He fa i led, but his work was eamed on by o thers and was 
crowncd, after a long interval, by the Wahhdbi*e Reformation* 1 

Mu ham mad k *Abd al-Wihhib,* from whom its name is 

1 S« Materials fsr m tlistofjcf ihe Wahabys, by J, L* Ettfckhardt, pub- 
I ished in the seootld valmue af bia un the Eedpuins an 4 IVafidtyl 
(Londan, 1&31J. 13 nr cl? hard l wai in Arabia w hile the Turfcs were engaged 
Jti rc-c&nquering the Hsjåz from the Wahhabt^ Hi» ^r.iphte and highly 
infeeresiifig namUive has beca auminiriScd by Ooiyj Eitai Stif t'hitfairt 
de riilamisme, ch. 13. 

■ tJ'qlhj'wmg' Barckhardffl dampie, moafc European writers dit hrm 
almply -Abdu 1-Wahhib. 


3* 
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dcrived, was bom about 1720 rit Najd^ thc Highlands of 
Ara bi In h ts youth hc visited the principal citics of thc 
wt+unmidb, Ma * h mueh thc practice with his eountry- 

* r4 aDd cven now,” * and what he observed in thc 

™™ BaL course of his trav cis c cm vin c cd bim that Islam was 
thoroughly corrupt. Fired by thc caample of Ibn Taymiyya, 
whose writtng^ he copicd with his own hånd,* Ibn 4 Abd 
al-Wahhlb dtTcrtnincd to rcHEstabiish thc pure religion of 
Muhammad in i es primitive form. Accordingly he retur ned 
home and retired with his famil y to Dira^yya at thc time when 
Muhammad b* Sa*ud was rhe chicf personage of ihc towm 
This man betarne his lirs c con ver t ard sooii after married his 
daughitr. But ir wa_s not until the end qf the eighceemh century 
rhac the Wahhibk, under ‘Abdu 'l-'Azfc, son of Muhammad 
b + Sa t ud 1 pined their first great Successes. In iSoi they sicked 
1 mim-Husayn > 3 a cown jn the vidnity of Eaghdåd f massacrcd 
fiyc thousand personø and dcstrpycd thc cupok of H usay ns 
tomb; the veneration paid by alt ShPires to that shrine being, 
as Burckhardt savs, a sufficient emse to attrået thc Wahhdbl 
^g^inst it. Two years lacer they made themselves 
masters of the whote Hikz,, including Mcota and Medina« 
On the dcath of *Abdu 'I^AzjZj wbo was assasstnated in the 
same year* his cldest son, Sa*ud, ctmtinued the work of conquest 
and brought thc greater part of Årabia under Wahhibitc mle. 
At lastj in 1811, Turkey despatchcd a fleet and army to recover 
thc Holy Citics. This task was accomplished by Muhammad 
4 Ali, the Pasha of Egypt (1812-13), a^cr five years 1 hard 
%hti.ng the war ended in favour of the Turks* who ilt r8i® 
infiicted i severe dtfeal on the Wahhabb and took thetr 
eapitøJ* Dira'iyya, by storm. The sect, however, stil] ntimfurns 

* Burckhardt, op. tit., 11. p. 96. 

1 Jdss. af Ibn Taymiyya eapkd by Tb» 'Abd aI-WaMi4b ara es tant 
{Gn] 4 £ihcr in Z.D.frLG , v^, 53, p, l5 6J, 

5 This is the plat« usnally called KarbalA nr SlaaMml IJus&yiL 
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ils power in Central Arabis, and in recent rimes has acquired 
political importance. 

The Wahhibfs wcrc rcgardcd by che Turts as inftdds and 
au E bors of a new religion, It was namral Ehat they should 
Gppcar in this 3ight, før they intcmipied the 
pi]grsm-caravans, demolishcd thi: dornes and 
ornamented combs of the most venerable Sames 
(noi exeepling ihat of the Prophet himself], and bro te to 
picecs the Black Stonc in the Ka^ba, All ih is they did not as 
innovators* but as reformers. The? rosemh[al the C'artna- 
thians on ty in their acts, B urckhard c say s very trnly ; 44 Not 
a single new precept was 10 be found in the Wahaby code. 
Abd el Wfihdb to ok as his sole guide the Koran and ihc S urin c 
{or ihe laws formed upon the traditions of Mobammed) ; and 
the only difference bertween his scct and the orthodox Turks, 
however smpmperly so rermeil, is, that the Wahabys rigidly 
follow the same laws whtch the oihers neglect, or have ceased 
akogether to observe,” 1 _ “The WabhiMtttj” savs Dw&y, 
u altae ked the idohtrous worship of Mahomec ; although he 
wa s in their eyes a Prophet sent lo deebre The wilL of God* he 
was no less a man Ilte øthers, and his mortal shcll^ far from 
hav mg mounted to haven, rested in the toml? at Medlna. 
Saint-worship they combated just as strongly. They pro- 
claimed that all men are cqual before God ; that even the 
most virtuous and de vod i cannot intercede with Him 5 and 
that, consequenriy, it is a sin to invoke the Saints and 10 adøre 
their relics/ p 3 In ih c same puritan spirit they Forbade ihe 
smoking of tobacco, the wearing of gaudy robes, and praying 
over the røsary, “ It has been stated that they likewisc prø. 
hibited ihe drmking of cofiee ; this, however, k not the faet: 
they have aJways used it 10 an i m moderate degree/ 1 3 

The Wahhåbke movement has been com pared with Ihe 

1 Op. dLy vol H, p. 1 is, 

* Essm surTkisloir* dt l'lslamitme, p. 416. 

1 Burckhurdl, /k. Satid., p. 115, 
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Protestant Reformation in Enropc ; but while thc latter wss 
folio wed by thc English and French Revolutions, thc former 
has not ytt prod ut ed any grest pol i tital results. It has bomt 
fruit in a general religious revival throughout the worid of 
_ Islam and pariicubrly in the mvsterious Sanåsiyya 

Aiiia Brothe rhood, whose in Au ente is supreme in 

Tripoli, the Sahara, and thc whote North 
A fri eau Hinterland, and whose members are reekoned by 
millions, Muhammad b, ‘Ali b. Sanusi, the foundtr of this 
vast and formidable organisation, was bom at Aigiers in i 791, 
lived for tnany years at Mecca, and died at Jaghbub in 
the Libyan desert, mtdway between Egypt and Tripoli, in 
1859. Concerning the real aims of the SanusEs I must refer 
the reader to an interesting paper by the Rev. E, Seli (Essays 
an /lin«, p, i 17 “li-)' There ts no doubt that tbey arc 
uiterly opposed to all Western and tuodcrn civilisation, and 
seck to regenerate Islam by estabUhing an independent theo- 
cratic State on the model of that which the Pfophct and his 
successors called in to being at McdEna in the se ve ti th century 
after C brist. 

Sinte Napoloon showed the w&y by his ecpedltiøn to Egypt in 
1 798, the Mosterna in that country, as Sikcwise inSyrn and North 
jiiimand AfraCSj have come more and more under European 
t 1 *^*^ 1 **- tefluenet* The above-mentioned Muhammad 
*AH J who fbunded thc Khedivkl dynasty/aivd his 
successor? were fuilyalu e to the practical bendits whtch might 
be obtained frgm the supenar cuUureof the West, and alchough 
their poSicy in this respect vm marked by g renter zeal than 
J 3 scretion 1 tbcy did not exert themselves altogtther in vain. 
The introduedon of thc printing-press in i 821 was an epocb- 
fnifcing mcasurc* If, on thc one hånd, thc publicadon of 

1 I canndt enlef tttlo details OD this aubjccL A rtvieiv of modern 
Arabld iitmlure is fiiven by Brodwlmanii, Ge^tltr Arab. LitL, voL il, 
pp. 4ÉM>-51I P a»U by Hiort, AktA/c pip. 411-443, 
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maay dassicaE works^ which had wcILrugh falten in to oblivion, 
rek indled the enthusiasm of the Arabs for thotr national litera- 
ture, the canse of progress —I uw the word wifhoat prejudice 
—has b«n furthered by die numerous politics], liierary^ and 
sdentifie journals which arc now rtgularly issued in every 
country where Arabic is spoten** Be&idcs ihese cp herme ral 
sheetSj hooks of all sorts, oid and rtcw, have heen mu] tiplied by 
the native and European presses of Cairo, Bu[aq p and BeyrouL 
The science and cut ture of Europc have been rendered 
accessihle in translations and adaptations of wh ich the compiete 
list would form a voliime in i esel f. Tttis, an Arab may read 
in his own language the tragedies nf Rådne, the comedies of 
Mollere, 1 the fables of La Fontalne, l Paul and Virginia/ the 
1 Talisman/ * Mønte Cristo’ (not tø ment ion stores øf minor 
romances)* and even the Iliad of Homer. 3 - Parallel to this 
imitative activjty, we see a vigorous and growing movement 
away from fhe literary models of the past. ^Nco-Arabic 
literat ure is onty to a Lmited extern the heir of the old 4 dasstcal ? 
Arabic li te rature, and even shows a tendency to repudiate fos 
in her itance entirely* I es leaders are for the most prt men 

who have drunk from other springs and look at the world with 
different eyes. Yet the past still plays a prt in tlieir Entdlectual 
background, and there ss a section amongst them upon whom 
that past retains a hold scaredy shaken by newer in fluenets. 
For many deoides the prtisam of the i oid t and the 4 new* have 
enpged in a Btrugglc for the soul of the Arabic world, a struggle 
in which the victory of one side over the o ther i? even yet not 
assured. The protagonSsts art (to dassify them roughly fqr 
practical purposes) the Etiropcan-educatcd dasses of Egyptians 
and Syrians on the one hånd, and thøse in Egypt and the less 
advanced Arabic lands whose educaeion has followed traditional 

1 S« M r Harttnimc, Tfa Arøtric Pf€tt øf Egypi | London, 

* Brockctrnann, bc r cit. m p. 476. 

3 Tnunhted iafco Anbic verae by Swiaymftd aJ-BiatM [Cairo, 1904). 
Sw Prof«9ør Margclioutli'a intern tin£ noticc of this VfOtk in the . S ■ 

for 1905, p. 417 *H + 
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lines on the other. WhaEeyer the ultimaEe result may b^ y diere 
dan be il© qucsEion tbat che conflict has torn the Arabic world 
from its ancienr moorings, and thut the conU-mponiry (iferature 
of Egypt and Syna breathes m its more recent devdopments a 
spiril forcign to the old traditions^”* 

Hitherto Western tu [ture has only touched die surface of 
Islam, Whcther ic wili evcntmdly strike deeper and pt nerrate 
the inmøst barners of that scholastic disciplin e and litera ry 
tradition whieh are so fimity rooted in the afu-ctions of the 
Moslem pcoples* or whcther h will nlways rema in an cxdeic 
and highly-priaed accomplishment of the cnJightened and 
emand pated fetYj but an objecc of scorn and detestafion to 
Muhammadans general—tbese ure questions that may not 
bc fully solved for cemtmes to come, 

Meanwhile the Past affords an ampie and splendid fidd of 
stud y m 

tam yn'i 'l-tarikha fl farfriht 
l.nm yadri kulwa ’t^ayshi mm murrikt 
Wit-man U'a*d akftbéra man qad mudd 
Aipxfu 4 J iBur* ild ‘umrihi* 

"He in whose heart nu Histøry is cnstroUød 
Cannot discer tt in life's altey the £øld„ 

But he that kceps the rcoords of itie Dead 
Adda to his lift new live* a hufl[lfcdfoLtL ^, 


C ^ ^ Olhht SluAttt in ttntmporary .4 r^H.iacz liUråfuTt t Bulle-tin ql 
the Schcwl of OH.ec tal Studis, vol. iv. pt. 4f f . 74 0j ef, v Q | v pt = 
P- 31 i ML Mr Gihb bas given refatfic« to the chief works on tbc 
SubjEiCtr hut far the sal» of thøw who do hot read Arabic ur Rtlasian Lt 
may be hoped that he wili coetinuo nød complets hi? own snrvev to 
whieh Xhm m Dothmg tm£U aui atandum in EngUsk 


APPENDIX 

P. xssi, L 2 - Arabic begiT!5 to appear in North Arabian inscrip- 
tions in the third ccntury a,d. PerSmpg the oldest yct disen vcrrcl 
is dtio, af uliich the probabl* date is 20S aj>. f publiahed by Jaussen 
and Savignnc [Missim amhiøfogiqM en t'Arabio, vol. i, p. 172), 
Though it is written in Aramaic diameters, nearly al] the words 
Arabk, &s tniy be seen Ironi the tnnscriptiou given by Pro¬ 
fessor Horo vits in Islamie Gtdtuvti (Hyderabad„ Dcctan), April 
1939,. vol iii, No, 2 X p. 169, note 2. 

p. 4 foiL Coticoming the Sabaeans and the South Arabfc in- 
Krip tions a greit deal ol vaJoable information wiU be found in 
the artide Saba' hy j. Tkatscb in the EnoyciopmUø e/ islam. 
The wTifeer points out die special importance of the epigraphic 
discovertes of E Glaser, who, in the course of fonr joumeys 
(1882-94), coOected over 2000 inscriptions. See also D. Nielsen, 
Handbuch altarabizcht m Atter tumskunde, vol. i (Copenhageo 

and Paris. 1927}. 

P. 13, note 2. Excerpts from the Shamsu 7 -E/Mwt rebting 
ta South Axabia have boen edited by Or ' AzfmiTddia Ahmad 
{E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, voL xxiv). 

p foll. For contemporary and later Christian accoxmts ol 
the martyrdom of the Christians of Najrin, see the iragmentaiy 
Book 0/ ihe Himyarités tSyrric test and English translation), ed, 
by A. Moberg in 1924, and cf. Tor Andrae, Dtr Urs pr un g dts 
I slants und das Ckristontum (Uppsala. tg^CO, pp, 

P. jt. The eoUection of Arabic pro vertø, entitled Kitdbv 
7 -FdAAir, by Mufaddal b. Salama of Kiila p is now available in 
the excellent edition of Mr C A h Størey (Leyden, 1915). 

p. 33, n ote 1, An edition of the Agkånt with eritical notes is 
in course of publikation at Cairo. 

p, 52, L 9 folk The battie mentioned here cannot be the batti* 
of *Ayn UMgb, which took plane between ^Jårith, the son of 
^lårith b, Jabala. and Mundhir IV of Ijira abont 583 a,d, {Gtiidi, 
UArabf* ant/itlamiquo, p< *7 }. 

P, 127, 1 . 16, The ode fJiMaf S^éd is rendered into Enghsh in 
my Translations af Extern Poetry and Prose , pp. 19-2,4. 

p. As legards the authenticity of the Pre-i^Iamic p«ma 

wbieh hnvm como down to us r the observations of one of the 
gnatøt anthorities <m the subject, the kte Sir Charles J. Lyall, 
seem to uit to be eminently jtididous {IniroducLion tn tho 
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Mufaddatiyåt, voL it. pp. xvi-xxvi}. He concludes that ,J upart 
tJjo whole, the impression whidi a cIdsc stud y of thesc atieicnt 
relics gives is tbat we must take theiu K general Ly spealong* as the 
productiou of the men urbose uames thøy bear/' AU tbat tan 
be urgutl against Oiis view has bcen said with bis nsual Jearning 
by Professor Margolioutb (TA* Qrigins of Aratic Pottry, J H.A r S. t 
19 ^ 5 , P 417 fotL), 

P. T45 p E. 5l p The oldest oktant commentarv on tbo Ivoran is 
tbat of Bukhåri In eb. 65 of tf 10 $ahih, &L kivhi voL iii, pp, 

193-39^ 

P. 146* note 2. Recent mvwbgatore (Caetoni and Lammens) 
ane far more scepticaL CL Snouck Htugxonjej MahaTitmtdanisfn, 
p. 22 foll r 

P. 152, note 5, As suggested by air Richard Bell [The Qrigi* 1 
e/ in its Christian £nvirvnmfnt t p„ 8SJ, tb c word rujx is in 

all Ukelibood idcntieal with the Sy riae rugza, wratb, so tbat this 
™s* ^ Koran means. ,+ Flee from the wrath to come. dp 

^ Lt folL This is oac of the passages 1 should have liked 
to omit. li ven in i ta present form h it main tal ns a standpoint 
which I have Inng reganded as mistaken, 

P. 184, 1 , 4 XoU. Professor Snou ek Hurgronjc { 3 fefta mtnfdamsm Y 
P j 44 } W.as Mofiarn rneti eonscious of the iiniversality of fils 

mission? nnd decides that hc was not. 1 nqw agrn&e that FÉ in 
the boginning he eonceived his work as merely the Ambbui part 
of a universal task ,F —in which case dhikr~' li l- ålamin in tb« 
passage quoted will mean "a wamitig to alf tb« peoplc (of Meeea 
or Arabia)." But similar expressions in Stiras of the MedLna 
pen od carry h I think p a wider signmeance. The coneepLien of 
Islam as a world religion is imptied in Mohammed's I;l ter bebef— 
ae only canto to it gradually--that the Jewish and Christian 
senpturea are corrupt and that the Koran alene represents the 
onglnaE Faith which had been preached in tum by all the 
prophets Nfore Lim, And having amved at that eøtwktion, 
ne was not the man to leave othem to aet upon it. 

F . V 23 ?- 1 Tn ** Article wbkh appeared k the Rivisfa deeli 
*“J“**■ ^ l6 ' P- frol^or C. A. N'.'dljno h W ebZn 

that thLs aocount of the odgin o£ the name is 

Mroneoua. The word, as Mas'CÆ nys {Muruju -I-Dhahth vol vi 
p. aa, and vol. vu, p. 234), is derived from U. tht doctrino 

that anyone who commitg a capita] sin has thcreltv withdrawn 

hhnsel! { ^m trom the „c betiev^ an d ffi T^Zl 

(dtombed asM- impiety) midway beW.u then, and the Mdela 
AccordmK to the Murj.t«. aunli a person vr*s still a true heliever 

WaJfdit«, and a | so the Khiiijix«: 
held hun to be nn nubehever. 1 
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P, 22$ r 1. f . The Hadith, 11 No monkery (ral\bdniyya) in islam. IP 
pnobably dates from the third ceiitiiry of tlié Hijran Åccording 
to the tisual in^rpretatimi of Koran, LVll, ^7, the rahb&Htyya 
pracfced by Christian aacetics is coodanmed as an innovation 
not authorisd by di vine ordin^nce; but Professor Massignon 
[Es$di $ur Us origifus du texiqua Uckniqm dat la myslique rnus%dmiam m 
p t 123 folL) ghoivs that by some of the early Moslem ccnnpcntatore 
and also by the Sfiife of the third eenltrry a.h. this verse o( the 
Koran was takeh as jusiifying and commending thofrø Christians 
who devoted themselves to theascetic life, except in so far as they 
had neglected to fuliil its obligations. 

P, 225, L 6 from footr For the life and doctrines of ijasan of 
Basra d sec Massignon, op. cif,, p. 153 folL 

P. -22 S folL It can now be stated with certainty tbat the name 
"Sufl" origmated in KMa ia the seeond eentury a.h. and wns 
at fsrsL confined to the mystica of ‘Iråq. Hencc the earllcst de^ 
vdopmentof SUfiism. properly so adled r took place in a hotbed 
of iahfite and Helknistic (Christian and rxnasticj kteat. 

F. 233, 1. 4 from foot. In J2flhi H d fhe Mystfc (Cambridge. 1928) 
Miss Margaret Snuth has given a sch-oWly and sympathetic 
aeoount of the life, legend, ånd tcaeliing of this cekbrated wornan- 
g am t The statement that she died and w*s bnried at Jerusalem 
is jneonrect. Moslem writem have confused her with an earlier 
aaint of the same same, Råbi"a bint Iamå 1 !! (f 135!« 

F. 3 T 3 folk The tcxt and translation of 33 Æ extracts from the 
Luu\m iyyit wili be found in ch, U of my Studies in Islamtc PQttry. 
pp, 43-239- 

P, 3 1 S, L 12, Since there ia no warrant for the antithesis of 
<p ifina vfls J " and "foolV these verses are more faithfully rendered 
[op* cti., p, 167) : 

Thcy all er r Moafamg, Christians. Jewa, and, Maghmtj 
Two make Hunuidty's universal secti 
One man Intelligent without religion. 

And one religions without tnldlcct. 

P. 318, I 7 from foot. Ai*Fu$til wa ' I-Ghdydt . Ko copy of 
this work was known before 1919. when the discovery of the nrst 
part of it waa annotmeed {J.R.A£., 1919, 44 %)* 

P. 318, note 2. An cdiLion of the Rijdlatu *I-Gkufrdn by Shnykh 
Ibrihim al-Ydziji was pubHsfefid at Cairo in 1^37, 

P, 31 9, L 6, The eptstie af ' Ah b r Mans nr al-^alabl flbmi 
'1-QArihJ. to which the Risdfatu *I-Ghnfrt In ia the reply, haa been 
publiahed in Raså'iiu *i-Bulaghd> ed, Mu^ammad Kurd - Ali 
(Cairo r 1913). 
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P. 33-p °otc 2. For rhymed prose renderings of the nth and 
i i Hi Sfi? Translations af Ettilrrn Pac i r y ;ind Pr ase t 

pp. IIÉ-124* 

P- 3 ^ 7 - J. 7 from (gol New light has rccently bcea thrown 
npcin rlv? ebararter of the Mit" tazilitt m oveni en t by the publica- 1 
ibn of the Mu'tazdite al-Khayyåta 7 -JwJtjrfr (cd. H. S. 

is'yberg. Cairo, 192(1], a third {rdntiif een tu ry pølemicaJ work 
directed against the Shfite fret: thin ker Lboii l-Råwandf [cf. p. 373 
supr*y It bi iioiv evident that this 'heretkal ' sect playetl an 
active part as champions øl Islam, not only in the early con tro- 
vers jrs which aro?ve betvveen Mosle tus ^nd Christians Ln ^yria but 
aiso agaiust the more dangtrous attacks whfch prøceedod in the 
first hundred ye&rs of tlie 'Abbdskl period from the i\] ani charms 
and^ o tb er "iHnddiqa *' in Per^ia and especially in *ltåq (tf, 
I. fjtuili, £.n Lvtki tr& i Islam e it Matticheisma (Rome. 1927)), 
In order to mect these adversaries on eqirnl te*ttiia p the Mu'tariiita 
tnade themselves ncqualntetS with Grock philosophy and logic, 
and thus laid riie foundations of an Islande Sfitmlastidsm* Cf- 
H. H. Solmoder, Der Grimt und dit GridchiscAs Erht in W (ai-trer 1 - 
Die Antik*, vol. iv. p, 261 føU. 

P. 370, 1 . 3 foll. [■'roers what has been said in the preeeding 
note it foliowg that Hus view o£ tb e relation belwoen the Mu^taJriiites 
and thi? Uhwdnu V-.Sa/i revires eønsidcrabb modifieattem. Al- 
tbough ( in tontrast to tfcor orthodoi opponents, the Mu’taziUtes 
mjty be dumhed as "rationalists" and ,d liberal theologlnns/' 
their prindples were entirely opposed to the ftati-Islamifi eclectic- 
sain of the IJikwdn, 

37 5h note 2. Professor Subaeder thinks that Middle Persian 
landlk haa nothing to do with the Aramuio zaddiq : 7 J) MG 
voL ia. Heft 3-4. p. krø). * 

Pp- 333-303. During the last twenty yeara our knuwtedee of 
wly has inereaaed, chiefly through the profound k- 

*™ ch<B - Frolcasor Massignon, to snch an ex tent as to render 
the aeenunt given Lu these pages aitogether iaadenuate. The 
subjeot being one of great difEculty and uasuitable for detailed 
m a k 00 ^ this kind. 1 must content myself with a 
fev illustrative remarks and refemnecs, uliich wiil" enable the 
student to obtain f urt her informiation.. 

P. 3S3. Maasignon^ virw is that Siiflism (down to the fourth 
century A.n J owed little to foreign frifineaces and ivaa funda- 
mentnily Ishimic. a product ol intensive study of tb et Koran 
and of inwurd meditation on its mcaning and essential nature 
There 13 great fo™ m his Lirgumem, though I caimot hdp 
beheving thai the developmcnt of mystidsm hk e that of 
other oontempomry bj^neb^ of Moslum thtmght, must have 
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bcen vitafiy afTeeted by contact with the anclént He [lems tic 
euJture of tho SåfkAnian and Byzantine empires on its nativc 
soil r Ct A- J, Wcnsinck,, The Book of th& Davs (Leyden* 
E919) and Mystic TreaUs.es by fxaac of Ninivah [Amsterdam, 
JW 3 )* 

P. 38^ L i. The identity af tbird-ccotiiry SAfliAin wit h the 
doctrines of the Vedanta is maintained by M\ Horten (ImHsdic 
Str&m migen in drr Istamischsn Mystik, Betddbcrg, 1927-8) H Few, 
however. would admit ibis. The conveniian ot $6flisrci into a 
rnonistic philQsophy ww the work af ibuti l-'Arabf (1165-1240 
a.d,)+ S» p. 402 folL 

F. 384, 1. 5. The sa-callfcd "Theology of Aiistotie/' transEated 
trom Syrmc into Ara bie about 830 A-P., is maiiily an ab^traofc of 
the Etttf£Qdf oi Plotimlfi* Thore is an edition with German trans¬ 
lation by DtctericL 

P. 385. J, ti. All provines accounts oi the develøpment of 
mystieal doctrines in Islam duri og tli-e First three centimes fliter 
the Hijra have bn-en so perseded by Massignon 's in ti mate awolysis 
(Esjiit, ehs, iv and v, pp, 116-286), wluch indndes baographics of 
the eminent $ufis of that perlod and is based updn ao amaztngly 
wide knowledge af original iOtd eaostly unpubtished sources of 
information. A iiselul sammary of these two chaptom, is given 
by Fa ther Joseph M^éch^l in his Studies in th& Psyohology of tht 
tr. Thorold (1917),. pp. 341-9. 

P. 386, I- 6 from loot. For Dhu TNån, see Massignon* op. cii. t 
p. 184 foO. 

P, 389, L 12. Tå* Book of 1A* Holy Hitrotheos h:ts receatly becti 
rdited in Syriac for th* lirst time, with English translation, by 
K S.. Marsh (Text and Translation Society, 1927). 

P, 391, For Bdyatid oi tiistAm r see Massignon« op. ct#., p. 143 
folL The oldest compktc Ambio version of his Hl Ascetisbn' J 
{Mi*r 4 j) —a spiritual dream-eipericnce—has bwn edited and 
tianslated into Engiish in Istemita, vol, il, fase, 3, p. 402 fotl. 

F. 396, i. 8. See my essay on the Ode* of Ibnu 'i-Fårid [Stitdics 
ipj / siamic Mysticism, pp. 162-266), which comprUes translations 
of the Khamriyya and threc-hmrths oi the Td'iyyaiu l-Kubrå. 

P. 399, note 1* With HallAj, tbanks to the monumental worfc 
of Massugnofi {/.a Passion d'nl-HniiÅj, 2 voEs., Paris, 1922), a e 
ure now better aoqnainted than with any other Moslein mystic. 
His daetrine exhibits same remarkable afimities with Ctuistiantty 
aml bears no traera of the pantheism attributeJ to hini by faler 
Sdfås a^ well as by Von Kremer and siibs<siuent European vmters, 
Cf, tlie siiOMai)' given by Father jo^ph MarédiaJ, op. rtf ri pp. 
249—281, and Thi fdia of Personality tri Sufism (Cambridge. 19:2], 
pp, 56-37, 
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P. 40J. L g, For Ibnu 'l-’Ambi's thrøry of the Perfect Man, 
s« Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, p, a 3 q foU., w d for the 
same theory as espounded by 'Abdu ‘I-KaHm al-Jfll (fore. 
1410 a.d,], a fallower of Tbnu ’I-’.Arabf, in hia famous trcatise 
entiUod at-lnsin al-Klimit, cf, Studies in ! slamti Mysticism, pp. 

77-14** r 

45^- 1- f foll. Hcre, though he is out of place in such an 
academie company, mention should have been made of Ibn Battftta 
o Tangier if i377), whose frank and entciuining story oi his 
almost world-wide travel«, cntitled Tuhfalu ’I-Nucuir, ti deseribod 
> ils latest trana la tor, Mt H, A, R, Cibb, as "an autliority for 
the social and cultural his tory of post-Mongo! Islam," 

P. 465, last line, For a summary of the doctri nes and history 
cf the Wabhibfe, see the article JFdAAåf.rs bv Professor D. S, 
Margohoutb in Haslings* Encyclopædi* of Religion and Ethtis. 
,/■ 4°?- L< * J^lératart. ur abe au xix* sUeti, by L. Chdkho 

(fleyroLitb, tgoS-jo). which dåds chicfly wiUi the literaturc pro- 
' r 1 ^. 1 ^ Arnhs of SjTia, deserves muntion as one 

of the few works on the subject written in a European language, 
ml uence ot Western ideas on Moslcm theoldgy may be etudied 

“ S* *“•» ■«“>*« -I s» s ™t E SST ,to S JM.ZLi 

n *vhich has been transkted into Fretich by 

B. Michel and Mustapha 'Abd el Rtwik (Paris. 1 5i5 ). 


BIBLIO GRAPHY OF WORKS BY 
EUROPEAN AUTHORS 


The following Itat is inteaded to give students of Arnbic as well 
as those who cannot read that language the menus of obtaining 
furthcr iniøno&tici« concerning the various topics which fali within 
the scope of a work such as this. Sinæ anjthiiig approacking to a 
complets bibUograpky is out of the qucstion. 1 have mentionedonly 
a few of the most imporitant translations from A rable in to Engksh, 
FttucK GejfinaBf and Latin; and I have omitted (i) monographs cm 
particular Arabie wntcfs, whnse namcs, togeto with the principal 
European works nelating to thcm, will be fou rid in Brockelmann's 
great History of Arabie literaturc, and (1} a large number of books 
and artides which appeal to specialists mthef than to students. 
AddittOtial information is su ppiied by E. G. Browne in his Literary 
Hiitary of Persia, vol. i, pp. 4 31-496, and D. B. Macdonald in his 
Dtvclopmenl of Muslim Thtvkgy, etc, (London, 1903), pp- 35^-367, 
while the Appendlx to H. A. E. Gibb's Ar&bic Lileralure [Oxford 
Lfmversity Press, 192b) con talns a wcll-chosca list of books of 
reference and translations. Those who require more drtailcd 
references mav consult the Biblicgretpk i c des ouvrngi's ambes oj* 
frftali fs nic-T A robes pubt. dan r i'Eurape chrétknné de 1810 a 1S&5, 
by V. Chauvin {LiÆgr, 1892-1905), tb« Qrienlalistki BibH^gf&phk, 
edited by A. Muller, E, Kuhn. and L. Scheramn (Berlin, 1887—), 
the Handbuck der Islam-Litteratur* by D. G. PfaonmiUter [Berlin 
and Lciprig, 1923), and the Caiaivgu* af the Arabic Books in the 
Britisk Museum, byA.G, HLLis. 2 vols, (Londqn, 1894-1902) wiLh 
the Supplementer? Calahgut, by A- S. Fulton and A. G r Ehia 
(London, 192b). 

As a ruir, titles of manograplis and wnrks of a specEalistic 
character whtch have been already given in the foøt notes are not 
repeated in the Eibliogr^phy. 

1 

PH1LOLOGY, 

1 * Die Semitischsrt Spraehe h, by Th. Ndldekc f2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1899). 

An improved and eular^ed reprint of the Gcrtinm original 
of his artide, "Semitse Langnajjfes/ m the En^ysiapmlia 
Briiannica (9U1 edition). 
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2 » A Grammar $f the Arabit Language, by W. Wright. 3rd ed., 
revi^cd by W_ Robfcrtsm Smitli and M r J, de Goeje, z vels, 
(C wnbridg e, i8g6-gS). 

The best Arabic grammar for advanced students. Be- 
finners may preter to un* the a Hr i dement by F< du Pre 
Tbomtoii, Ekmmtary Arabie; a Grammar {Cambridge 
TJniverrity Press, 3905). 

3 * Arabit-EngSish Lericen, hy E, W* Lane. 8 parts {London, 
1863-93), 

This moniimcntal work i$ unFortunately inconipiete, 
Among other texica those of Freytag (Arabic and Latin* 
4 vqls. Halle, 1830-37). A. de Riberstcin Kaalmirski (Arabie 
ånd French, 2 vols., Paris, 1846- and 4 vals.. Cairo, 1875b 
and Dozy's Supplémtnt au* Dirtionnairts araber, 2 vots, 
[Leyden, 188 1) M deserve special aotice, £m aller fik tion aries, 
sufficient for onJinary purpescs, have been compiled by 
Bclot (Dietimmire arabe-francais, B cyrou t. 1928). and 
Wortabet and Porter [Aråbit-Engliah Dieli&nary, jid el.. 
Beyront h 1913}. 

4, MkandlungcH eur Atabhcken PMMwfe. by limaz GokLahcr, 

Part I (Leyden, 1896), 

Contalns piasterJy studies on the or%må of Aribic Poetrv 
ånd other matters connected with literary hsitOiy. 

5. DU Rheiorik der Araber, by A. F. Mehren (Copenbagen, 1853). 


II 

GENERAL WORKS ON ARABI AN HI STORY* BIOGRAFI IY, 
GEOGRAFIER LITERATURE, ETC. 

6. The Encyclopædi^ af Islam (Leyden, 1913—), 

A i^reat nnmbej of Orient alists have con tributed to this 
hivaluahle work, qf which the first hall (A-L) is now 
completed. 

7. Chroniqua de Jabari, iraduiU sur la ver Han person* dø*,, 

by H. Zotcnberg. 4 vob, {Paris, 1867-74). 

b ™ ’l-Dkahab of Mus'rtdi ; Lea PraUUs d'Or) r 

Arabic tort wi th French translation by Barbier de Héynanl 
and Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols. (Paris, 1861-77), 

The works of Tabari and Moa'fldi åre the most andent and 
cdchrated Universal Histories in the Arabie LmnUffe 

5 ' " “"*• by J ' y Ke “ te ' 
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11, Histolre des Arabes. by C, Haart, 3 vel& (Fnris a 

12, A Short History o f the Saraccns, by Syed Ameer AU (London. 

tt&l). 

13* Essaisur Fkistoirs de Vlslamsm* t by R. Dozy, transhted from 
the Putch by Victor Chanvin (Leydea and Paris. 1S79). 

14. The Preaching of Islam, a History of the Propagation of the 

Muslim Faiih. by T. W. Arnold (sad ed. p London. 1913). 

15, Sketch* s from Easter* History t by Th. Noldeke, translated by 

J, S, Black (London, iSgfl). 

16. The Mohammadan Dynasiies, by Stanley Lano-Foole (London, 

l%4). 

Indsspensabte to the student of Mostern liistøry. 

17, Genealogi S the Tabeåen der Arabise hen Stamme und Familien mit 

hisiorisehen lind gÉifgraphischen Eemerkungen in einem alpka- 
betisthen Pegister, by F. Wiistenfeld (Gdttmgen, 185-2-53]. 
t 3 . Ibn KhaUikån's Biographisai Dictitmary, translated from the 
Arabic by Baron MacGuckin de Stene. 4 vofs. (Orieatal 
Translation Fnnd, 1842-71). 

One of the most eharacfcerisiic. in^Utfctive, and in terts ting 
books in Arabic Uteråture. 

19. Gévgraphie d r Abaulf/da, (raduite de Farabe, by Rehiaud and 

Guyard, 2 vols. (Paria.. 1&4S-&3}. 

20. Trawls in Arabia Dcscrta, by C, AL Dotighty, 2 vols. (Cam- 

bridge. 1888). 

Gives n true and vivid ptøtnre øf Beåcmin Hfe and manners. 
il. Perswul Narralive ofa Pilgrimage to ai-Madinah and Meccah* 
by Sir R. F. Rurton, 3 vøLs. (London. 1893), 

Æ2. Tå* Penetration of Arabia ; n record of the dfvdopment of 
Western kflomteJgs etmeerning the Arabian Pemnsula, by 
D, G. Htigartb (London, 1905}- 

13, }|Ajjf Khalifa, Lericon bibtiograpkhum et cncyeiopirdkum. 

Arabie test and Latin trajsfttatLon, by G. Fliigd. 7 vols. 
(Leipiig and London, 1835-53)- 

24. Die QeschichtschrHber der Araber und ikre Werhe (au* dem 

kvuL und xiix. Bande der Ab tsand. d. KånigL Gea. d, 
Wiss. zn Gottingen), by F- Wlistenfeld (G&ttingGQ, 1S82). 

25. UtteraiurgesthichU dtr Amber tis mm Ende des i^jahr hundais 

der Hidschret, by J. vøn Hammer-Pørgstail. 7 vøte. (Vieuna, 
185^6). 

A wørfc af irnmera&e extent* but uraecienline and exixemely 
inaccurate, 

26. Gesthiehu der Arobischtn Litteratur, by Carl Broclcdinann. 

3 vods, (Weunar. 1898-1902), 

Invafnabtc for bibliograpLy and bSogniphy. 
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A Library History 0/ Persia, by E. G. Btowm. vol. i from tb« 
eailifflt tuaea to Flrdawsl (London. 1905), and vol ii down 
to dit Mongol Invasion (London* 190CJ. 

The iket voloma in pirtieuLvr of tiik wll-knovm work 
tontaina mqch mfomiadan conceminp Oie literary history 
of the Arabs. 

A History of Arabic Literat by Oémønt Huart (London, 

1 he student wili find this manual usefud for purposes of 
reference, * 

At ^^ iUraime:m Introduktion, byH. A. R. Gibb (London. 

A trustworthy outlmo of the subjeet 

Arabum Prmrerbia, Arabic te*t with Latin dnnslalion by 
G* W Freylag, 3 vols. (Bonn. 1*38-43). 

Arabte Proverbs, by J. L, Bnrdchwdt (3nd ed r . London, 1875). 


III 


PRE-ISLAMIC HT STOR Y r LITERATUftE, AND RELIGION, 


34 


U' 35 
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by A* P. 
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